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others which have never before been offered to the Public. Alſo a va- 

1 luable Collection, tranſlated from the Productions of Cooks of Eminence 

ib N who have publiſhed in France, with their reſpective Names to each Receipt; 

Z which, together with the ORIGINAL ARTICLES, form the moſt com- 


plete Syſtem of HOUSEKEEPING ever yet 2 under the W 
Heads, v12. 


ROASTING, SOUPS, . "TAETS; 
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MADE-DISHES, GRAVI PASTIES, 
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BROILING, STEWS, JELLIES, 
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To which is prefixed, in order to render it as ehe and perfect as possible, 
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T E numerous Publications on the ART of COOKERY 
may appear, on the firſt bluſh, to render any other Treatiſe 
on that ſubject unneceſſary ; but accurate examination will 
evince the propriety -of the preſent Work. 

Without a defire to depreciate the produttions of former 
Writers, on a ſubject apparently ſo muck ON I may 
venture to aſſert, that this Syſtem of 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 


COMPLETE ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPING, 


will be found 10 contain the efſence. of all prereding 
works on that ſubject, enriched with a variety of new and 
valuable receipts. T1 have carefully excluded all extra- 
vagant, and almoſt impraficable ones, which too frequently 
abound in books of this kind; at the ſame time have ſtudi- 
ouſly retained every thing that merits preſervation in all 
the produftions extant on that ſubject. The moſt frugal and 
leaſt complicated diſhes have generally been preferred; 
#hough care has been taken that nothing ſiould be omitted 
that might gratiſy the appetite of the epicure. 

In order to render this performance generally uſeful and 
acceptable, T have added, by way of ſupplement, INSTRUC= 
TIONS in the Arr of BREWING in all its BRANcHEs; 

togethen 
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together with a collection of valuable — Receipts, | 
under the title n 


THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN; 


COMPILED FROM THE WORKS OF 


BUCHAN, MEAD, SYDENHAM, FOTHERGILL, TISSOT, &c. &c. 


which will be found applicable to the relief of all common 


complaints incident to families, and which will be particu- 
larly uſeful in the country, where frequent opportunities offer 
of relieving the Diſtreſſed, whoſe ſituation in life will not 
enable them to call in Medical Aid; concluding with- In- 


Aructions for the Recovery of Perſons IL drowned, 
as publiſhed by the Humane Society. 


The whole is intended as a Companion to Young Perſons 
on the Commencement of Houſekeeping ; as well as an 


Aſſtant to Servants entruſted in any Department of a 
Family. 


I cannot omit it this en of 1 inviting a candid examina- © 


tion of my Performance, when I flatter myſelf its utility _ 
not be difputed : If it contributes to the inſtruction of the m- 


informed, the general comforts of families, and the relief of 


thoſe who are afflified with di Jeaſe my object will be com- 


pletely e 
M. Hari bn 
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To fry whitings | ib 
Another way | ib 
To broil whitings or haddocks 

| | ib 
Mackarel a la maitre d'hotel 191 
To boil mackerel whole ib 
Another way ib 
Mackerel au court houillon ib 
To bake mackarel! ib 
J {P80 
Trout a la Chartreuse 192 
To fry trout or perch 2 
To marinade trout ib 
Pike with forcemedt ib 
To stew pike 19 3 
To dress a brace of carp 1 
To stew carp white 194 
To stew carp brown - ib 
To stew carp the best way ib 
Carp a la Jacobine ib 
To dress carp au bleu 1 9 
To fry carp % 
To stew tench or carp 1b 


To fry tench ib 
To fry perch — : ws | 
— Sv 
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Lemon sauce for boiled fowls ib 
Mushroom sauce for white fowls of 


eggs 
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To dress perch in water souchy Eel a la Nivernois 197 
196 To stew eels ib 
Smelts a la St. e - To bro cels 8 | — 
Smelts in savou 1 o broil or roast e I 
To fry smelts 222 ib eels | | ib 
To ee eels 197 To e sprats 1 ib 
Another way ib | 
Crna. XV . Of 43 
Page 
AUCE 199 Whate sauce for fowls or chickes | 
Sauce for a — heads — | 5 2 
Parsley and butter "- A white sauce for yeal : 
Poor — s sauce | uce ravigotte a as Ben 
Another way, called by the 
French, sauce a pauvre _ Sauce a la Nivernois - 15 
1 


Sauce for pheasants or N 
Sauce for a wild duck, teal, Fon 


all sorts 200 ib 
Celery sauce ib To make forcemeat balls Þ 
Caper sauce ib Sauce for a boiled salmon 
Shallot sauce ib An excellent sauce for most kinds 
Egg sauce ib of fish 204 
Apple sauce ib Oyster sauce 
Onion sauce ib Another way A 
Another way 201 Aspic sauce 1 ib 
Gooseberry sauce ib Lobster sauce 205 
Fennel sauce ib Another way ib 
Bread sauce ib A cullisfor all sorts of ragoos and 
Mint sauce ib rich sauces ib 
Sauce Robert ib A cullis for all sorts of butcher's 
Another way ib meat ib 
Anchovy sauce ib A cullis for fish 206 
Shrimp sauce 202 Ham cullis 85 ib 
To crisp parsley ib A white cullis ib 
in sour sauce ib A family cullis 207 
White sauce for fish ib To make lemon pickle ib 
Cn. XV IL. Aba small Savoury Diches of — 
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208 A ragoo of celery ib 


Ae KE bottoms weich A ragoo of artichoke be ... 
try 9 bottoms 


ib Another way ib 


To 
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To fry celery 208 
Cucumbers stewed _ ib 


To ragoo cucumbers 209 
Cucumbers with eggs ib 
Cueumbers stuffed with forcemeat 


To ragoo mushrooms ib 
Another way 210 
To stew mushrooms ib 
Mushroom loaves | ib 
Stewed peas and lettuce ib 
Another way ib 
Another way : 
To ragoo asparagus 211 
* and 59 | ib 
An amulet of asparagus ib 
To make an amulet ib 


An amulet with onions ib 


Cnar. XVIII. 
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RELIMINARY observa- 


- tions on puddings 215 
A baked almond pudding ib 
A boiled almond pudding ib 

Almond hog's puddings ib 
A baked apple pudding 216 
Another way py 1b 
Apple dumplings _ ib 
An apricot pudding ib 
A batter pudding - 217 
Another way - ib 
A bread pudding ib 
A nice bread pudding ib 
A calf*s foot pudding ib 
A carrot pudding 218 
Green codling pudding ib 
A custard ping . 

| Damascene dumplings 219 
A. gooseberry pudding ib 
A grateful pudding ib 
Hard dumplings ib 
A hasty pudding e 
Herb pudding „ 
A hunting pudding 220 
An Italian pudding ib 

A lemon pudding ib 
A marrow pudding ib 
Another way - f ib 
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To ragoo caulilowers 212 
To boil potatoes ib 
To fry potatoes 3 
To mash potatoes _ ib 
To scollop potatoes ib 
To fry chardoons ib 
Chardoons a la fromage ib 


To stew pears 
To stew pears in a sauce- pan ib 


To bake pears ib 
Eggs and broccoli ib 
To broil eggs | ib 
Eggs duchess fashion 22214 
Spinach and eggs hs 
To force eggs ib 
To poach eggs with toasts ib 
Eggs with sausages ib 
Of Puddings. 
| age 
A millet pudding = 
Norfolk dumplings 53 
An oat pudding | 1b 
An oatmeal pudding ib 
An orange pudding * 
Peas pudding „ 
A plain pudding 222 
Another way . _, ib 
An excellent plum pludding ib 
A potatoe pudding 8 
A quaking pudding ib 
A rabbit pudding 22 
A rice pudding r 
A ground rice pudding 3 
A cheap plain rice pudding ib 
Another rice pudding ib 
A 8agoo pudding 224 
A spoonful pudding ib 
A spinach pudding 1 
A suet pudding ib 
A tansey pudding ib 
A transparent pudding 225 
Vermicelli pudding ib 
Veast dumplings 1 
A Yorkshire pudding ib 
Anether way r 
White e in skins ib 


Black puddingsss ib 
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tions on pies 227 

Paste for tarts | ib 
Crisp paste for t tarts ib 
Another way ib 
Puff paste bene?” ib 
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aste for great pics 228 

A. = custards | 1 
Another way _ 8 ib 
2» _ pie W 073:25 2a 
pple tart Þ ib 

2 2 steak pie 229 
A bride's pie ib 
A calf's foot pie - a 
A calf's head pie ib 

A cherry pie 230 
A sayoury chicken pie ib 
As xrich chicken pie 9 
A codling pie | - 3:2 

A Devonshire squab pie. 231 
A duck- pie | ib 
An eel pie 1 ib 
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A French pie 


An herb pie for Lent 
A lobster pie 
Mince pies 

Another way 

Mutton and lamb pie 
An olive pie 0 
A partridge pie 

A pigeon pie 


A Cheshire pork pie 
A rook pie 


A rabbit pie 


A salmon pie ; 
A soal pie | 


A sucking pig pie 


| A 8weet veal or lamb pie | | 


Asavoury veal pie 
A venison asty 
A vermi Pie 
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bs Conv 88 238 
| Common pancakes 1b 
Batter pancakes ib 
Fine pancakes. _ ib 
Rice pancakes 8 ib 


| Pancakes called a quire of paper 


2 
Cream W | % 
Pink-coloured pancakes | ib 
Clary pancakes — nl 
Common fritters . 


| N fritters 


A 


Plain fritters 
Tansey fritters 
Currant fritters 
Nes fritters 
— fritters 
asty fritters 
Water fritters 
— fritters 


ple fraze 
Alter frare 
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ng : 244 
pickle cucumbers + 
To pickle cucumbers inslices 243 
To pickle mangoes ib 
To pickle onions 244 
Another way ib 
To pickle walnuts black ib 
Another way ib 
To pickle walnuts green 24 

To pickle French 246 
To pickle red cabbage ib 
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Another way 246 
To pickle mushrooms 15 
To piekle cauliflowers 247 
To pickle capers 14 
To pickle samphire ib 
To pickle beet roots 248 
To pickle barberries 3 
To pickle codlings ib 


Indian pickle, or peccadill ib 
To pickle artichoke bottoms ib 
To pickle nasturtium buds 249 


Cnae. XXII. Of Potting. 
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potting 250 
To pot beef 1b 
To pot beef like venison id 


To pot venison 251 
To pot a hare gin 6 ib 
Io pot eels 2 ib 


I 0o pot chars ib 


To pot veal 

To pot salmon 

To pot tongues 
To pot lampreys | 
To pot pigeons | ol 53 
To pot woodcocks and anipes ib 
To pot moor game ib 
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F collari ; 254 

To collar a breast veal ib 

To collar beef 1 

i To collar fat ribs of beef ib 
Wo collar a calf's head 255 
To collar a pig ib 
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To collar venison . 256 
'To collar a breast of mutton ib 
Mock braun ib 
To collar salmon 5 
To collat eels 257 
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To collar mackarel 
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F, LATIONS on Jon A rasberry tart with cream 259 


259 To make rhubarb tarts ib 
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A spinach tart 260 
Tart de moi ib 
Almond custards „ 
Another way ib 
Plain custards _ ib 
Another way ib 
Baked custards 261 
Orange custards - 
Lemon custards .- 


Rice custards ib 


Almond cheesecakes , 
Common cheesecakes 


Lemon cheesecakes 
Bread cheesecakes 


Cheesecakes the French way, 


ed ramequins 
Citron cheesecakes 
Rice cheesecakes 


Car. XXV. The Art of Confectionary. 8 


| The Colours used in Confectionary. 
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O make the red colour 1 50 
The blue colour ib 


The yellow colour ib 
The green colour ib 
; / Cakes. | 

General observations on cakes "wy 

A bride cake 1 
A pound cake | ib 
A good plum cake 266 
A common seed cake ib 
A rich seed cake 83 
A good common cake ib 
Portugal cakes | ib 
A plain cake * 

An almond cake 1 
Queen cakes * ib 
Shrewsbury cakes ib 
Bath cakes ib 
Little fine cakes ib 
Orange cakes 268 
Gingerbread ib 
Little currant cakes ib 
Heart cakes 5 ib 
Naples buiscuit 269 
Common biscuits ib 
French biscuits 55 
Savoy biscuits ib 
Drop biscuit ib 
Almond puffs 270 
ugar puffs ib 
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n puffs | ib 
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To make wafers _— 
Icings for cakes ib 
Candying and Drying. 
To boil sugar, candy height 272 
= 27 cassia ib 
0 en gages ib 
Candied — HY | ib 
To candy ginger ERS. 
To candy lemon or-orange peel 
To candy angelica * ib 
Orange chips ib 
To dry damascenes 274 
To candy cinnamon ib 
To dry apricots ib 
To dry pear plums ib 
To dry currants in bunches 275 
© * Cr, cams. 6 
ream 8 2 
Pistachio —— 15 
Coffee cream ib 
Barley cream ib 
Codling cream ib 
Ice cream 277 
Hartshorn cream 1 
Blanched cream ib 
Whipt cream ib 
Orange cream 278 
Spanish cream ib 
Steeple cream ib 
Snow and cream ib 
Burnt cream . * 
Lemon peel with crem 
Pompadour cream ib 
Ho He A gweet 
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A DISH of snow 299 
: Moonshine | ö 
ating island of apples ib 


ib 
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To preserve white citrons ib 
To preserve lemons ib 
To preserve green codlings to keep 
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-- Red quince marmalade ib 
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Apricot marmalade 293 
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bunches 286 Blanc-mange with a preserved 
Another way ib orange | 296 
Currants preserved in jelly ib Flummery ib 
To preserve cherries with the Another wa ib 
leaves and stalks green ib Hartshorn flummery ib 
Conserve of apricots ib Welch flummerß 297 
To preserve currants for tarts 287 Yellow flummery | ih 
To preserve raspberries ib Solomon's temple in flummery ib 
To preserve grapes jb Oatmeal flummery ib 
To preserve golden pippins ib French flummery 298 
To preserve cucumbers 288 To make colouring for flummeries 
To preserve walnuts white ib . 19 1 


or jellics ib 


A desert island 299 
A floating island 300 
A hedge-hog ib 
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Panada 303 Another way ib 
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Another way ib Mead ib 
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Another way ib Another way ; ib 
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Or water proper for welt 
31 

Necessity of keeping the vessels 
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zeneral rules for brewing ib 

e proper time for brewing 319 
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Ot bottling malt liquors 2 3 
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has turned sour i 
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Dr. Mead's prescription for the 
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Colds 329 
The colic 330 
Consumption 9 

Chilblains © 3 
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Common cough 334 
he cramp ib 
The dropsy 335 
he gout. 336 
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The gripes in children 3 38 
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The itch. 341 
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349 
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ib 
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To take out the stains on cloth of A to dero nits 388 
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Leg of Lamb 
Chickens and Veal Pie 
Tongue | 


Marinated Smelts 


Roafted Sweetbreads 


Almond Tart 


Artichoke Bottoms 
Cuſtards 


Scolloped Oyſters 


Chickens 
Harrico of Mutton 


Pork Cutlets 
e 


Cardoons 
Scolloped Oyſters 
Comport Pears 


Cray-fiſh 
Pigs Ears 


| Blanched Almonds 


and Raiſins 


Proper Articles io cover the Table every Month, 


JANUAR. 
FIRST COURSE, 
Cheſnut Soup 

Petit Patties 
Cod's Head 
Raiſolds 
Vermicelli Soup 2 
SECOND COURSE. - 
Roaſt Turkey 
Tartlets 
Stands of Jellics 
Maids of Honour 
| Wogdcods | 
THIRD COURSE, 
 « Morels - 
Dutch Beef ſeraped 
da Paſtry 


Potted Chars 
Rabit fricaſſeed 


FEBRUARY. 


FIRST COURSE, 
Peas Soup | 
Chicken Patty 
Salmon and Smelts 
Oyſter Patties 
Soup Santé 
SECOND COURSE. 
Wild fowl 
Diſh of Jelly 
Epergng | 
Earomel 
Hare 
THIRD COURSE, 
— Two Woodcocks 
Aſparagus 
Crocant * 
Muſhrooms | 
Larks & la ſurpriſe 


Boiled Chickeng 
Roaſt Beef 
Scotch Collops 


MInce Pies 
Larks 
Lobſtert 


Macaroni 
Black - Caps 
Stewed Celery 


Mutton Collops 
Rump of Beef à la daub 


* 


- - 


Stewed Pippins 
Ragoyt Mele 


Artichoke Bottoms 


* 


Preſerved Cherries 
Lamb Chops larded 


Prawns 
MARCH, 
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MARCH. 


FIRST COURSE. 
5 Soup Lorrain ö 
Sheeps Rumps Almond Pudding . 
Chine of Mutton and Stewed Carp, or 
ſtewed Celery 'Tench - 
Veal Collops Beef-ſteak Pie 
| : Onion Soup 
SECOND COURSE. 
A Poulard larded and roafted 
Aſparagus | Blancmange 
Ragoocd Sweetbreads A. trifle 
Cray-fiſh Cheeſecakes 
Tame Pigeons roaſted 
THIRD COURSE, 
Ox Palates ſhivered * 
Tartlets | Potted Larks 
Black Caps Potted Partridge” 
FIRST COU RSE, 
Crimp Cod and Smelts. 
Chickens Marrow Pudding 
ag ag Veal in Spring Soup 
8 ** Pigeon Pie 
Whitings boiled and broiled 
SECOND COURSE, 
3 8 Ducklings- 
Aſparagus Tartlets 
R Roaſt Sweetbreads Jellies and Syllabubs 
Stewed Pears Tanſey 
4 1 | Ribs of Lamb 
THIRD COURSE, 

55 © Petit Pigeons 
Muſhrooms | French Plums 
Marinated Smelts gweetmeats 
Blanched Almonds Raiſins | 

27th Calves Bars i. la. braiſe 


Fillet of Pork 
Lamb's Head 
Calves Ears 


Prawns 
Fricaſſee of Rabits 
Fricaſſec-of Muſhroom 


| Stewed Pippins 
' ' Spaniſh Peas 
Almond Cheeſecakes 


Cutlets 3-la Maintenon 
Beef Tremblany 


* 


Tongue 


Oſter Loaves 
Muſhrooms 


Piſtachio Nuts 
| Oyſter Loaves 
Artichoke Bottoms 


* 5 


MAY, 


Rabbits with Onions | 


Pigeon Pie taiſed 
Ox PalRes 


Aſparagus . 


Green Gooſeberry Tarts 


Lamb Cutlets 


Stewed * 


Loblters ragooed 


Lemon Cakes 


Chickens 
Lamb Pie 
Veal Cutlety 


Peas 


Ericaſſee of Lamb 


smelts 


Fillets of Soals 
|; | Peas 


() 


MAY. 
FIRST COURSE. 
galvert's Salmon broiled 4 
Veal Olives | Collared Mutton 
Vermicelli Soup Macaroni Taft 
Chine of Lamb Matelot of Tame Duck 
Mackarel | 
SECOND COURSE, 

Green Gooſe | 
Cuſtarde Cocks Combę 
Epergne Green Apricot Tarts 

Blancmange Stewed Celery 

| Roaſt Chickens | g 
THIRD COURSE. 
Lamb Sweetbreads 
Rheniſh Cream | Raſpberry Puffs 
Compoſt of Green Apricots Buttered Crab 
Orange Jelly French Beans 
Ragout of Fat Livers | | 
JUNE. 
FIRST COURSE, 
Green Peas Soup Ve 
Haunch of Veniſon Harrico 
Netk of Veniſon Orange Pudding 
Lobſter Soup 3 
SECOND COURSE, 
Turkey Poults 
Apricot Puffs Lobſters 
Half Moon | Roaſted Sweetbreads 
Cherry Tart Artichokes 
Roaſted Rabbits | | e 
THIRD COURSE. 
Sweetbreads 2-la-Blanche 
Potted Whent Bars Ratafia Cream 
Green Gooſeberry Tart Forced Artichokes 
Potted Ruff Matclot of Eels 
Lamb's Tails d-la-braiſe 50 | 


JULY. 


Ae 
Cray-fiſh ragoged 


Macaxoni 
Cheeſecakes  * 
Matelot of Ecls 


Apricot Fart 
-* Prawns 


3 


FIRST. COURSE. 


| Mackarel, Ke. 5 | 
Tongue and Dar- Pulpoton 
Herb Soup Neck of Veniſon 
Boiled Gooſe and 3 d ä 
Red Cabbage : Mutton Cutlets 
Trout boiled 
SECOND COURSE, | 
Roaſt Turkey 1 
Apricot Tart 3 Blancmange 
Jellies . Fricaſſce of Rabits 
Green Codling Tzrt 3 Blaized Pipping 
: Roaſt Pigeons Ho 
| THIRD COURSE, 8 
Fricaſſee of Rabbits 1 
Pains i-la-Ducheſſe = Forced Cucumbers 
* orel Cherry Tart N : Lobſters a-la-braize 
Apricot Put. Green Gage Plum 
Lamb Stones | 
AUGUST. 
FIRST COURSE. 
e Stewed Soals | | e 
- Ham- Turkey a-la-daube 
Cray-fiſh Soup Petit Patties 
Fillet of Yeal - - Roſard of. Beef Palates 
Whitings b 
SECOND COURSE, 
Roaſt Ducks 
Tartlet Fillets af Seals 
; Jellies - | Apple Pics 
Orange Puffs Fricaffee of Sweetbreads 
Leveret _ 
THIRD COURS E. 
Partridge à-la- pair Fo 
Potted Wheat Ears .  Cray-fiſh 
rok :-.-::1 | Cut Paſtry 
Scraped Beef - -Blanehed Celery 
 Ruffs and Rees EE 


SEPTEMBER, 
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Chickens 
Pigeon Pie 


Harico of Mutton 


Peas 
Sweetbreads 
Cray-fiſh * 


Comport of Biſcuits 


Green Truffles 
Blancmange 


8 of 
Jugged Hare 
French Patty 
Chickens 


Stewed Pears 
Roaſt Lobiters 
White Fricaſſee 


* 


> 


Fried Artichokes 


Almond Cheeſecakes 


Amlet 


> 


( 


SEPTEMBER, 


FIRST COURSE 
Diſh of Fiſh - 
Chine of Lamb 
Gravy Soup 
Roaſt Beef 
Diſh of Fiſh | 
SECOND COURSE, 
Wild Fowls 
Damaſcene Tarts 
Crocant 
Maids of Honour 
Partridges 


THIRD RSE. 


Ragooed Palates 
Tartlets 
Epergne 
Cheeſecakes 5 
Calves Ears à- la- braiſe 


OCTOBER. 
FIRST COURSE. 
Cod and Oyfter Sauce 


| Neck of Veal 3 Ia braiſe 


Almond Soup 


Tongue and Udder 
Broiled Salmon 


SECOND COURSE, 


Pheaſant 
Apple Tarts - 
Jellies _ 
Cuſtards 
Turkey 


HRD COURSE. 


Sweetbread i la braiſe 
Potted Eels 
Fruit | 
Potted Lobſters 
n ; 


Ragooed Lobſters 


Fried Artichokes 


Fruit in Jefly 
Cardoons, 


Small Puddings 
Fillet of Beef 


larded & reaſted 


Torrent de Veaa 


Pig's Ears 
Apricot Puffs 
Forced Celesy 


NOVEMBER. 


— neg — 


veal Cutlets 
Two Chickens 
- and Brocoli 


Beef Collops 


Sheeps Rumps 
Oyſter Loaves 
Blanc mange 


Stewed Pears 
Gallantine 
Fillets of Whitings 


_ Chickens 


Altnond Puddings 


- Fillet of Pork 


with thatp ſauce 


Lambs Fry 
Gallantine 
Prawns 


$4voy Cakes 
Lambs Tails 


* Pears 


N. B. Be careful to ſend u 


NOVEMBER. 


FIRST COURSE. 
Difſh of Fin 
Roaſted Turkey 
© Vermicelli 
Soup 
Chine of Pork 
Diſh of Fiſh 


SECOND COURSE. 
Woodcocks _ 
Apple Puſfs 
Crocants 

Lemon Tart 
Hare 


THIRD COURSE, 
Pettit Patties 
Potted Chars 

Ice Cream 
Potted Cray-fiſh 
Larabs' Eats a la braife 


F 


DE CEM E R. 
FIRST COURSE. 
Cod's Head 


Stewed Beef 
Soup Sante 


Chine of Lamb 
Seele e died 


SECOND COURSE. 
Wild Fowls 
Orange Puffs 
Jellies 
Tartlets 
Partridges 
THIRD COURSE. 
Ragooed Palates 
Dutch Beef Scraped 
| Half Moon 
Potted Lars 
Fricaſſee of Cray - ſiſh 


Diſh of Jelly 
Ragooed Lobſters 


Fried Oyſters - 
-- Collared Eels 
Pippins 


Fricandeau df Veal 


Calves Feet Pie 
Tongue 


Sturgeon 
Savoury Cake 
Muſhrooms 


China Oranges 
Calves Burs 


8 


all kinds of garden ſtuff ſuitable to your meat 


in your firſt courſe, in different diſhes on a Water-diſh on the fide table; 
and all your ſauce in boats or ww to anſwer each other at the corners. 


SUPPERS 


(xxxi 1 ) 


Little Family Suppers of Four Things. 
© 1 Minced Veal | 
Pat of Butter in a glaſs | . Radiſhes 
| Poached Eggs on a toaſt 
Haſhed Mutton 
Anchovy and Butter "OS | 2 _ Pickles 
| Scolloped'or roaſted Potatoes | | 
Sliced Ham 2 Dart 
Rabbit Roaſted ; 
Boiled Chicken | 
Cold Beef or Mutton ſliced ' _ Pickles 
e Scolloped Oyſters 
Boiled Tripe | 
Bologna Tauſage fliced - Pat of Butter in a glaſs 
| N 6 Haſhed Hare 
3 Raſped Beef, and a Pat of 
Biſcuits 5 Butter in the tnkdills 
Duck roaſted 5 
FRY: Roaſted Chicken a 0 
Potted Beef 5 1 Cheeſecakes 
Sauſages, with Eggs poached 
| Whitings broiled 
Tongue fliced 88 Biſcuits 
Calf's Heart 
: Veal Cutler | 
ba | SES | Radiſhes, and Butter 
Tart n min the middle 
Aſparagus | 
Houſe Lamb Steaks, a-la-fricafſce, white 
Gollaced Bel . _ © Pickles 


Family 
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92 
— Supbers f Five Things. * 8 
* 7 8 cl Coll - : 
Potted Pigeon Salad Lobſter 
: | 7 5 6 Peaſe | oy * 0 


— 


Eels broiled or boiled 
Butter ſpun | _ Tart Radiſhes 
| | Sweetbread roaſted 


Cold Veal haſhed | 
Arichoties and Butter Plain Fritters P Pickles 
\ Teal roaſted ' | 


Pigeons roaſted 
Prawns | Tarts Cold Mutton ſliced. 
Poached Eggs and Spinach ſtewed 
Slices of Beef Mince Pies Baked Sprats 
Chickens roaſted 


Boiled Chickens | 


- Parſley and Butter, 
Peaſe | Gooſeberry Cream ſep cl ed Butter 
Fricaſſee of Ox Palates 


n 


Duck roaſted | 
Sliced Tongue Tart Cray-fiſk 
| Peaſe 


— 


— 


Boiled Chickens, Lemon-ſauce | bg 
Ham ſliced Butter in a glaſs Radiſhes 
; Lamb's Fry F 


6ꝶ6ũf 


Spitchcock Eel | | 
Collared Beef Raſpberry Fritters Pickles 
Veal Cutlet 


r 


Giblets ſtewed 
Collared Veal ſliced „ Crab 
5 Roaſted * 
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| Buttered Lobſter | 
Potted Beef ö | Raſpberry Cream | Collared d Pig Head 


£Calf's * 
DOMESTIC 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
Ge. G ., 


CnAr. I- Of ROASTING. 


General Inſtructionc. | 7 


HEN you roaſt meat af any kind, put a little ſalt and 
water in your dripping-pan; baſte your meat a little 
with it; let it dry, then duſt it well with flour; baſte it with 
freſh butter, and it will make your meat a better colour. Ob- 
ſerve always to have a briſk, clear fire; it will prevent your 
meat from dazing, and the froth from falling, Keep it a good. 
diſtance from the fire, If the meat be ſcorched, the outiide 
will be hard, and prevent the heat from penetrating into the 
meat, and will appear enough before it be little more than half 
done, Time, diſtance, baſting often, and a clear fire, is the 
beſt method I can preſcribe for roaſting meat to perfection. 
When the ſteam draws near the fire, it is a fign of its being 
enough; but you will be the beſt judge of that from the time 
you put it down. Be careful, when you roaſt any kind of wild 
fowl, to keep a clear briſk fire; roaſt them a light brown, but 
not too much. It is a great fault to roaſt them till the gravy 
runs out of them, as that takes off the fine flavour. Tame 
fovwls require more roaſting; they are a long time before they 
are hot through, and muſt be often baſted to keep up a ſtron 
froth; it makes them riſe better, and a finer colour. Pigs an 
geeſe ſhould be roaſted before a good fire, and turned quick. 
Hares and rabbits require time and care, to ſee the ends are 
roaſted enough ; when they are half roaſted, cut the neck-ſkin, 
and let out the blood, or when they are cut up they often ap- 
pear bloody at the neck. : 

I muſt deſire the cook to order her fire according to what 
ſhe is to dreſs; if any thing very little or thin, then a pretty 
little briſk fire, that it may be done quick and nice; if a very 
large joint, then be ſure a good fire be laid to cake. Let it 
be clear at the bottom; and when your meat is half done, 
move the dripping pan and ſpit a little from the fire, and fiir © 
up a good briſk fire; for, according to the goodneſs of your 
fire, your meat will be done _— or later, 4 

| | ; | 3 
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| As ſoon as the meat is put to the fire, pour over it ſome 
a warm water, which afterwards throw away; this is very ne- 
ceſſary to thoſe who are nice in the dreſſing their meat, it be- 

ing a good deal handled in the ſpitting; ſhake ſome flour over 

it, baſte it with butter, and do not put it too near the fire; this, 
with frequently baſting it, a briſk fire, and allowing time 
enough, are the only means of roaſting in perfection; when 
the ſteam draws to the fire, the meat is done; flour and baſte 
it juſt before it is ſent to the table, that it may have a nice 
froth ; always allow a longer time for the meat to roaſt in 
froſty weather; take particular care to have the ſpit clean, as 

| nothing is more diſagreeable than a ſpit- mark; and remember, 
* when the meat is half done, to remove the dripping- pan and 
* ſpit a little from the fire, and ſtir it; if it is a good fire before 
the meat is laid down, once ſtirring it will in general roaſt a 
| Joint of meat. Never {alt the meat before it is put to the fire, 
| | it draws out the gravy too much; if it is to be kept ſome time 
18 before it is dreſſed, (and indeed mutton and beef are not good 
freſh killed) be ſure to dry it well with a cloth, and hang it 
where it will have a thorough air ; look at it every day and wipe 
off all the damp ; it will keep a long time. Some pepper it a 


little, 
| | To ronft Beef. 5 
Be ſure to paper the top, and baſte it well all the time it is 
roaſting, and throw a handful of ſalt on it. When you ſee the 
| ſmoke draw to the fire, it is near enough; then take off the 
paper, baſte it well, and dredge it with a little flour to make a 
fine froth. Never ſalt your roaſt meat before you lay it to the 
fire, for that draws out all the gravy. Take up your meat, and 
garniſh your diſh with nothing but horſe-radiſh, 
To roaſt a piece of beef of about ten pounds, will take an 
hour and an half, at a good fire. Twenty pounds weight will 
take three hours, if it be a thick piece; but if it be a thin 
piece of twenty pounds weight, two hours and an half will do 
it; and ſo on, according to the weight of your meat, more or 
leſs. Obſerve, in froſty weather your beef will take half an 
hour longer. Glaſſe, 22. | 


To roaſt a Beef-Tongue. 


Boil a tongue until it will peel, in broth or water, with alt 
and pepper, onions, carrots, parſnips, a noſegay*, two cloves of 
garlic, laurel, and thyme; then lard it as a fricandeau4+, and 
finiſh it in roaſting ; ſerve under it a reliſhing ſauce, or plain. 
Dalrymple, 53. 


* 4 faggot of parſley, onions, ſhallots, Wc. © 
F A piece of meat Jarded, une, and glaætd. 


Cold 
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OF ROASTING, I 


Cold Roaft Beef, family faſhidn.. 

Slice three or four onions, and fry them in butter; when 
done, add a little broth, three ſhallots chopped, pepper and ſalt, 
then put flices of cold beef to it, boil for a moment; when 
ready, add a liaſont made of three yolks of eggs and a little vi- 
negar. Cold beef is alſo very good with cold ſauce, made of 
chopped parſley, ſhallots, vinegar, oil, muſtard, minced an- 
chovy, &c. Dalrymple, 67. 5 

To roaſt Mutton and Lamb. 


As to roaſting of mutton, the loin, the chine of mutton, * 
(which is the two loins) and the ſaddle, (which is the two 
necks, and part of the ſhoulders cut together) muſt have the 
kin raiſed and ikewered on; and when near done, take off the 
{kin, baſte and flour it, to froth it up. All other parts of mut- 
ton and lamb muſt be roaſted with a quick cleat fire, without 
the ſkin being raiſed, or paper put on. You ſhould always ob- 
| ſerve to baſte your meat as ſoon as you lay it down to roaſt; 
ſprinkle ſome ſalt on, and when near done, dredge it with a 
little flour to froth it up. Garniſh mutton with horſe-radiſh ; 
lamb with creſſes, or ſmall ſalading. Oy OR 

A leg of mutton of ſix pounds will take an hour and a quar- 
ter; of twelve pounds, two hours; a ſmall ſaddle, en hour and 
an half; a large one, near three hours, Paper a ſaddle. If 
garlic is not diſliked, ſtuff the knuckle part of the leg with two 
or three cloves of it; a breaſt will take half an hour at a briſk 
fire; a large neck, an hour; a ſmall one, a little more than half 
an hour; a ſhoulder near as much time as a leg. For ſauce— 
potatoes, pickles, ſalad, celery raw or ſtewed, broccoli, French 
beans, cauliflower; or, to a ſhoulder of mutton, onion ſauce. 
Maſon, 161. 79 ; 

To roaft a Haunch of Mutton, Veniſon faſhion: 

To dreſs a haunch of mutton, veniſon faſhion, take a hind fat 
quarter of mutton, and cut the leg like a haunch. Lay it in a 
pan, with the back-fide of it down, and pour a bottle of red 
wine over it, in which let it lay twenty-four hours. Spit it, and 
roaſt it at a good quick fire, and keep baſting it all the time with 

the ſame liquor and butter. It will require an hour and an 

half roaſting; and, when it is done, ſend it up with a little 
good pravy in one boat, and ſweet ſauce in another. A good 
fat neck of mutton done in this manner is.eſteemed delicate 
eating. Farley, 34. . 8 


| Another way. | | 
Cut a hind quarter of fat mutton like a haunch of yeniſon ; 
let it ſteep in the ſheep's blood for five or ſix hours; then let it 
+ Conglutinating different liquors without boiling. 
B 2 hang, 


4 ox ROASTING. 


hang, in cold dry weather, for three weeks, or as long as ic will 
keep ſweet ; rubit well with a cloth, then rub it over with freſh 
butter; ſtrew ſome ſalt over it, and a little flour; butter a ſheet 
of paper, and lay over it, and another over that, or ſome paſte, 
and tie it round. If it is large, it will take two hours and an 
half roaſting. Before it is taken up, take off the paper, or paſte, 
baſte it well with butter, and flour it. Let the jack go round 
very quick, that it may have a good froth, Sauce—gravy and 
eurrant jelly. Maſon, 161. | 


Another way. 8 


Get the largeſt and fatteſt leg of mutton you can, cut out 
like a haunch of veniſon, as ſoon as it is killed, whilſt it is 
warm, it will eat the tenderer; take out the bloody vein, ſtick 

it in ſeveral places in the under fide with a ſharp pointed knife; 
pour over it a bottle of red wine; turn it in the-wine four or 
five times a day for five days, then dry it exceeding well with 
a clean cloth; hang it up in the air, with the thick end upper- 
moſt, for five days; dry it night and morning, to keep it from 
being damp or growing muſty, When you roaft it, cover it 
with paper, and paſte it as you do veniſon; ſerve it up with 
veniſon fauce. It will take four hours roaſting. Rafald, 107. 
| To reaft Veal. | 

As to veal, you mult be careful to roaſt it of a fine brown; 
if a large joint, a very good fire; if a ſmall. joint, a pretty little 
briſk fire; if a fillet or loin, be ſure to paper the fat, that you 
Joſe as little of that as poſſible, Lay it ſome diſtance ſtom the 
fire, till it is ſoaked; then lay it near the fire. When you lay 
it down, baſte it well with good butter; and when it is near 
enough, baſte it again, and dredge it with a little flour. The 
breaſt you muſt roaſt with the caul on till it is enough; and 
ſkewer the fweet-bread on the back-ſide of the breaſt. When 
It is nigh enough, take off the caul, baſte it, and dredge it with 
a little flour. Veal will take a quarter of an hour to a pound 
in roaſting ; ftuff the fillet and ſhoulder with the following in- 
gredients—a quarter of a pound of ſuet chopped fine, parſley 
and ſweet herbs chopped, grated bread and lemon peel; pep- 
per, ſalt, nutmeg, and yolk of egg; butter may ſupply the want 
of ſuet; roaſt the breaſt with the caul on, till it is almoſt enough, 
then take it off; flour it, and baſte it. Veal requires to be 
more done than beef. For ſauce—falad, pickles, potatoes, 
*broccoli, cucumbers raw or ſtewed, French beans, peaſe, cauli- 
flower, celery raw or ſtewed, Glaſſe, 13. Maſon, 137. | 
5 3 + To og Pork. | 
Pork muſt be well done, or it is apt to ſurfeit. When you 
"roaſt a loin, take a ſharp pen-knife, and cut the ſkin acroſs, to 
make the crackling eat the better, The chine muſt be —_ 
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OF ROASTING, 5 


fo muſt all pork that has the rind on. Roaſt a leg of pork thus: 


—Take a knife, as above, and ſcore it; ſtuff the knuckle part 
with ſage and onion, chopped fine, with pepper and ſalt; or cut 
a hole under the twiſt, and put the ſage, &c. there, and ſkewer 
it up with a ſkewer, Roaſt it criſp, becauſe moſt people like the 
rind criſp, which they call crackling. Make ſome good apple- 
ſauce, and ſend it up in a boat; then have a little drawn gravy 
to put in the diſh. This they call a mock-gooſe. The ſpring, 
or hand of pork, if very young, roaſted like a pig, cats very 
well; or take the ſpring, and cut off the ſhank or knuckle, and 
ſprinkle ſage and onion over it, and roll it round, and tie it with 
a ſtring, and roaſt it two hours, otherwiſe it is better boiled. 
The ſpare-rib ſhould be baſted with a little bit of butter, a very 


little duſt of flour, and ſome ſage ſhred ſmall; but we never 


make any ſauce to it but apple-ſauce. The beſt way to dreſs 
pork griſkins is to roaſt them, baſte them with a little butter and 
ſage, and a little pepper and falt, Few eat any thing with theſe 
but muſtard, Pork muſt be well done. To every pound, al- 


low a quarter of an hour. For example—a joint of twelve 


pounds weight, three hours; and ſo on, If it be a thin piece 
of that weight, two hours will roaſt it. Glaſſe, 322. 


Maſon adviſes to rub the pork over with a feather and ſome 
ou inſtead of ſcoring, 


— 


To roaſt a Pig. 


Stick your pig Juſt above the breaſt-bone, run your. knife to 
the heart. When it is dead, put it in cold water for a few mi- 
nutes, then rub it over with a little roſin beat exceeding fine, or 
its own blood; put your pig into a pail of ſcalding water half a 
minute; take it out, lay it on a clean table, pull off the hair as 
quick as poſſible ; if it does not come clean off, put jt in again. 
When you have got it all clean off, waſh it in warm water, then 
in two or three cold waters, for ſoar the roſin ſhould taſte. Take 
off the fore feet at the firſt joint, make a ſlit down the belly, and 
take out all the entrails; put the liver, heart, and lights, to the 
pettitoes, waſh it well out of cold water, dry it exceedingly well 
with, a cloth, hang it up, and when you roaſt it, put in a little 
ſhred ſage, a tea-ſpoonful of black pepper, two of falt, and a 
cruſt of brown bread; ſpit your pig, and ſew it up; lay it down 
to a hriſk clear fire, with a pig-plate hung in the middle of the 
fire. When your pig is warm, put a lump of butter in a cloth, 
and rub your pig often with it while it is roaſting. A large ane 
will take an hour and a half, When your pig is a fine brown, 
and the ſteam draws near the fire, take a clean cloth, rub your 
Pig quite dry, then rub, it well with a little cold butter, it wilt 
help to criſp it; then take a ſharp knife, cut off the head, and 
take off the collar; then take off the ears and jaw-bone, fplit 


the jaw in two. When you have cut the pig down the back, 
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which muſt be done before you draw the ſpit out, then lay your 
Pig back to back on your diſh, and the jaw on each ſide, the 
ears on each ſhoulder, and the collar at the ſhoulder, and pour in 
your ſauce, and ſerve it up. Garniſh with a cruſt of brown 
bread grated. Rafald, 5 5. Farley, 34. 
| | Another way to roaſt a Pig. | 
T be pig being prepared, as above, ſpit it, and lay it to the 
fire, which muſt be a very good one at each end, or hang a flat 
iron in the middle of the grate. Before you lay it down to the 
fire, ſhred a little ſage very ſmall, take a piece of butter as bi 
as a walnut, and a little ſalt and pepper; put this into the pig, 


and ſew it up ſtrongly; then flour it all over, and continue to 
do ſo till the crackling bez nes h. | 
gravy that comes from it, and for this purpoſe put a large baſon 
Or pan in the dripping-pan as ſoon as the gravy begins to run, 
When the pig is enough, ſtir up the fire briſkly, take a coarſe 
cloth, with about a quarter of a pound of butter in it, and rub 
the pig all over till the crackling is quite criſp, when it muſt be 
taken up. Lay it in the diſh, and cut off the head with a ſharp 
knife; and, before you draw opt the ſpit, cut the Pig in two. 
Cut off the ears, and lay one at each end; divide the under 
Jaw, and diſpoſe of them in the ſame manner. Put the gravy 
you ſaved into ſome melted butter, and boil them. Pour it into 
the diſh, with the brains bruiſed fine, and the ſage mixed all to- 
gether, and ſerve it up, Farley, 34, 35. Glaſſe, 3. Raffald, 55. 
| | | Another quay to roaſt a Pig. £ 
Chop ſome ſage and onion very fine, a few crumbs of bread, 
2 little butter, pepper, and falt, rolled up together; put it into 
the belly, and ſew it up before you lay down the pig; rub it all 
over with ſweet oil. When it is done, take a dry cloth and 
wipe it; then take it into a diſh, cut it up, and ſend it to table 
with the fame ſauce as aby, 5/1 
Taroafithe hind quarter a Pig, Lamb-faſhion, 
At the time of the year when houſe-lamb is very dear, take 
the hind quarter of a large roaſting pig; take off the ſkin and 
roaſt it, and it will eat like lamb, with mint-ſauce, or with a ſalad 
or Seville orange, Half an hour will roaſt it. Glaſe, 4. Far- 
try, 36. | | T8: x7 © 5 „ 85 of [2 
| To make Sauce for a Pig. 


* 


Chop the brains a little, then put in a tea-cup full of white 
gravy with the gravy that runs out of the pig, a little bit of an- 
chovy; mix near half a pound of butter with as much flour as 
will thicken the gravy, a ſlice of lemon, a ſpoonful of white 
wine, a little caper liquor and ſalt; ſhake it over the fire, and 
pour it into your diſh, Some like currants : boil a __ 
18 : | ; , end 


comes hard, Take care to ſave all the ; 
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ſend ut] in a tea-ſaucer, with a glaſs of CY} in the 
middle of it. Raffald, 56. | 
Different forts of Sauce for a. Pig. 


Now you are to obſerve there are ſeveral ways of making 
ſauce for a pig. Some do not love apy ſage in the pig, only a 
cruſt of bread; but then you ſhould have a little dried ſage rubbed 
and mixed with the gravy and butter, Some love bread ſauce 
in a baſon, made thus: take a pint of water, put in a good 
piece of crumb of bread, a blade of mace, and à little whole 
pepper; boil it for about five or ſix minutes, and then pour the 
water off; take out the ſpice, and beat up the bread with a good 
piece of butter, and a little milk or cream, Some love a few 
currants boiled in it, a glaſs of wine and a little ſugar; but in 
that you muſt do juſt as you like, Others take half a pint of good 
beef gravy, and the gravy which comes out of the pig, with a 
piece of butter rolled in flour, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, and 
boil them altogether z then take the brains of the pig and bruiſe 
them fine; put all theſe together, with the ſage in the pig, and 
pour into your diſh, It is a very good ſauce. When you have 
not gravy enough comes out of your pig, with. the butter, for 
ſauce, take about half a pint of veal grayy and add to it; qr ſtew 
the pettitoes, and take as much of that liquor as will do for 
ſauce, mixed with the other. —N, B. Some * the ſauce fog 
in a boat or baſon, Glaſſe, 4. 


To roaſt Veniſon. 


In order to roaſt a haunch of veniſon properly, as ſoon as you 
have ſpitted it, you muſt lay over it a large ſheet of paper, and 
then a thin common paſte, with another paper over that. Tie 
it faſt, in order to keep the paſte from dropping off; and if the 
haunch be a large one, it will take four hours roaſting. As ſoon 
as it is done enough, take off both paper and paſte, dredge it 
well with flour, and baſte it with butter. As ſoon as it becomes 
of a light brown, diſh it up with brown gravy or currant-jelly 
ſauce, and ſend up ſome in a boat. Raffald, 69. 1 * 
Maſon, 298, ; 

Another avay to roaft Veni en. 

Take a haunch of veniſon and ſpit it; rub, ſome butter all 
over your haunch ; take four ſheets of paper well buttered, put 
two on the haunch; then make a paſte with ſome flour, a little 
butter and water roll it out half as big as your haunch, and put, 
it over the fat part; then put the other two ſheets of paper on, 
and tie them with the ſame pack:hread ; lay it to a briſk fire, 
and baſte it well all the time of roaſting ; ; if a large haunch of 
twenty-four pounds, it will take three hours and an half, except 
it is a very large ahh: then three hours will do it. Smaller- in 
3 a 8 ö 
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* +. Sweet Sauce for Veniſon or Hare. 


Melt on currant jelly in a little water and red wine, or ſend 
in currant jelly only; or fimmer red wine and ſugar for abouf 
twenty minutes. Maſon, 322. 


Seveet Sauce of red wine for Veniſon or roaſted Tongue. 


'Take a gill of water, with a little bit of cinnamon, the crumb 
of a French roll; add to it half a pint of red port or claret 
ſweeten it; let it boil till it is pretty thick, then run it through 
a ſieve. Maſon, - 7» "ol 2 

Different fort of Sauces for Veniſon. | 
Tou may take either of theſe ſauces for veniſon. Currant 
jelly warmed ; or a pint of red wine, with a quarter of a pound 
of ſugar, ſimmered over a clear fire for five or ſix minutes; or 


2 pint of vinegar and a quarter of a pound of ſugar, ſimmered 
till it is a ſyrup. Glaſſe, 10. 


To ROAST Gxksk. 


To roaft a Green Gooſe. 


When your gooſe is ready dreſſed, put in a good lump of but- 
ter, ſpit it, lay it down, ſinge it well, duſt it with flour, baſte it 
with freſh butter, baſte it three or four times with cold butter, . 
it will make the fleſh riſe better than if you was to baſte it out 
of the dripping pan; if it is a large one, it will take three quar- 
ters of an hour to roaſt it; when you think it is enough, dredge 
it with flour, baſte it till it is a fine froth, and your gooſe a nice 
brown, and diſh it up with a little brown gravy under it. Gar- 
niſh it with a cruſt of bread grated round the edge of your diſh. 
Pe 38. Raffle, 58. 

Sauce for a Green Gooſe. 


Take ſome melted butter, put in a ſpoonful of the 1 of 
forrel, a little ſugar, a few coddled gooſeberries, pour it into. 
82 2 ts, and ſend it to the table. Raffald, 58. 


To roaſt a Gooſe. 


Take a few ſage leaves and two onions, and chop them as fine 

as poſſible. Mix them with a large piece of butter, two ſpoon- 
Fall of ſalt, and one of pepper. Put this into the gooſe, ſpit it, 
and lay it down to the fire; finge 1 it, and duſt it with flour, and 
when it is thoroughly hot, balte it with freſh butter, A large 
gooſe will require an hour and an half before a good fire, and 
when it is done, dredge and baſte it, pull out the ſpit, and pour. 
in a little boiling water, Farley, 38. 


Another way to roaſt a Gooſe, - 
* bs 11 muſt be ſeaſoned with ſage and onion, cut very fall. 4 


Rune with pepper and falt; an n Howe will roaſt it. Boil _ 
; | _ 


fage and onion in a little water before N are cut; it prevents 
their eating ſo ſtrong, and takes off the rawneſs. For fauce— 
gravy and apple-ſauce, Maſon. 268. 

When you roaſt a gooſe, turkey, or fowls of any ſort, take 
care to linge them with a piece of white paper, and baſte them 
with a piece of butter ; dredge them with a little flour, and 
ſprinkle a little ſalt on; and when the ſmoke begins to draw to 


the fire and they look plump, baſte them again, and dredge 
them with a little flour, and take them up, Glaſſe, 5. = 


Sauce for a Gooſe or Duck. 


As to-geeſe and ducks. you ſhould have ſage and onions ares 
fine, with pepper and falt put into the belly. 5 

Put only pepper and ſalt into wild-ducks, eaſterlings, wigeon, 
teal, and all other ſort of wild-fowl. with gravy in the diſh, or, 
ſome like ſage and onion in one. Glafſe, 7. 
| To roaft a Turkey, n cr. 

A middle ſized one will be roaſted in an hour. Make a ftuf- 
fing with four ounces of butter or chopped ſuet, grated bread, a 
little lemon-peel, parſley. and ſweet herbs chopped pepper, 
ſalt, and nutmeg. a little cream and yolks of eggs; fill the craw 
with this, or with force-meat; paper the breaſt till near done, 
then flour and baſte it. For ſauce—gravy alone, or brown ce- 
lery ſauce, or muſhroom ſauce. For à turkey-poult, gravy and 
bread fauce. Maſon, 258. 

A middling turkey will take an hour; a very large one, an 


hour and a quarter; a ſmall one. thine quarters of an hour. | 
Your fire muſt be very good. Glaſſe 13. 


Another way to roaſt a Turkey. 


Hen turkeys are moſtly preferable to cocks, for whiteneſs 2 1 
tenderneſs; the ſmall fleſhy ones are the moſt eſteemed, and 
they ought to be kept as long as the weather will admit. Make 
a forced-meat with the liver chopped, parſley, ſhallots, ſcraped 
hard, yolks of eggs, pepper, and ſalt. When properly truſled, 
give the turkey a few turns over the fire in a large ſtew-pan with 
butter; ſtuff the force: meat under the breaſt where the craw was 
taken out, and roaſt it, with lemon ſlices upon the breaſt to keep 
it white z. ſlices of lard, and double paper. Serve with what 
ragoo you think proper, as muſhrooms, morels, ſmall onions, 
or large Spaniſh ones, girkins, ſmall melons, cucumbers, truffles, 
green peas, ſmall garden beans, endive, cardoons, roots of any 
ſort, celery, craw-fith, or any thing according to the . 
Clermont, 226. 


Sauce FR a Turkey. 


: Cut the cruſts off a penny loaf, cut the reſt in thin ſlices, put 
it in cold water, with a few pepper-corns, a little ſalt and —_ ; 
oil 
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- boil it till the bread is quite ſoft, then beat it well; put in 3 


quarter of a pound of butter. two ſpoonfuls of thick dean. and 
yr it into a baſon. Raffald, 63. 


Anather Sauce for a Turkey. | 


Take half a pint of oyſters, ſtrain the liquor, and put the 
oyſters with the liquor into a ſaucepan with a blade or two of 
mace ; let them juſt lump, then pour in a glaſs of white wine; j 
tet it boil once, and thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in 
_ Serve this.up in a baſon by itſelf, with good gravy in the 

for every body does not love oyſter-ſauce. If you chuſe it 
gy diſh, add half a pint of grayy ta it, and boil it up toge- 
ne. This ſauce is good either with boiled or roaſted turkies, 
or fowls; but you may leave the gravy out, adding as much 
butter as will do for ſauce, and garniſhing with lemon. | 


To roaſt Fowwds, 


When the fowls are laid to the fire, ſinge them with fr 
white paper; baſte them with butter, and then dredge over them 
ſome flour; when the ſmoke begins to draw to the fire, baſte 
and dredge them over again; let the fire be briſk, and ſend 
them to table with a good froth. A large fowl will take three 
quarters of an hour; a ſmall one twenty minutes. For ſauce 
gravy, egg- ſauce, muſhrooms, and white or brown France, | 
Maſan, 262. 

A other way fo roaſt 1 


. Take your fowls when they are ready dreſſed, put them — 
to a good fire, ſinge, duſt, and baſte them well with butter. A 
large fowl will be near an hour in roaſting, Make a gravy of 
the necks and gizzards, ſtrain it, put in a f. poonful of browning, 
When you diſh them up, pour the gravy into the diſh ; ſerve 
them up with egg-ſauce in a boat. Raffald, 64. 

A large fowl will take three quarters of an hour roaſting; a 
middling one, half an hour; very ſmall chickens, twenty mi- 
nutes. Your fire muſt be very quick and clear when you lay 


them down, Glaſſe, 14. 


Another away to rag . 


Make ſome force-meat with the fleſh of a fowl cut ſmall, and 
a pound of veal; beat them in a mortar with half a pound of 
beef ſuet, as mach crumb of bread, ſome muſhrooms, truffles, 
and morels, cut ſmall ; ſome leman-peel grated fine, ſome beaten 
mace, a few ſweet herbs, and ſome parſley, mixed together with 
the yolks of two eggs; bone the fawls, fill them with the force- 
meat, and roaſt them, For ſauce—ſtrong gravy, with truffles, 
morels, and muſhrooms, Maſon, 263. 


To roaft Chickens. 


Pluck your lichen very carefully, dran them, Sor 25 off 
their 
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their claws only, and truſs them. Put them down to a good 
fire, ſinge, duſt, and baſte them with butter. A quarter of an 
hour will roaſt them; and when they are enough, froth them, 
and lay them on your diſh, Serve them up hot, with parſley 
and butter poured over them. Sarley, 38. Raffald, 65. 
A large chicken will take half an hour; a ſmall one, twenty 
minutes. Far Jance—rgravye Palle and butter, or muſhroom 
ſauce. Maſon, 263, 
Another away to rogſt Chickens, 


Make a little forced-meat with the livers, ſcraped lard, ca 
ped parſley, ſhallots, pepper and ſalt; ſtuff a couple of chickens 
with this, truſſed for roaſting ; lay a couple « of flices of lemon on 
the breaſts, and wrap them up with thin ſlices of lard and paper 
roaſt them, and ſerve up what ſort of ſtewed greens you pleads 
as e cucumbers, &c. Clermont, 207. 


To make Egg Sauce, 


Boil two eggs hard, half chop the whites, then put in the 
yolks, chop them both together, but not very fine; put them in- 
to a quarter of a pound of good melted butter, and put it in 2 
boat. Raffald, 64. 


To roaſt Ducks, 


Kill and draw your ducks; then ſhred an onion and a few 
ſage leaves; ſeaſon theſe with ſalt and pepper, and put them into 
your ducks. Singe, duſt, and baſte them with butter, and a 
fire will roaſt them in twenty minutes; for the quicker they are 
done, the better they will be. Before you take them up, duſt 
them with flour, and baſte them with butter, to give them a 
good frothing and a pleaſing brown. Your gravy muſt be made 
of the gizzards and pinions, an onion, a tea- ſpoonful of lemon- 
pickle, a few pepper-corns, a large blade of mace, a ſpoonful 
of catchup, and the ſame of browning. Strain it, pour it into 
your diſh, and ſend it up with onion- ſauce in a baſon. ts 


o. 
Loy Anather way to roaft Ducks. 


Seaſon them with ſage and onion ſhred, pepper, and ſalt; half 
an hour will roaſt them— gravy-ſauce, or onion- ſauce. Always 
ſtew the ſage and onion in a little water, as it prevents its cating 
ſtrong, and takes off the rawneſs. Maſon, 273. 

A wild duck will take full twenty minutes. Maſon, 273. 
Reffald, 66. 
f you love them well done, a wild-duck will take twenty- 
five minutes. Glaſſe, 14. 

A wigeon or caſterling v will take near twenty minutes. Ma- 
2,2 

A "= will be done in fifteen minutes. Maſon, 273. 

* will take eleven o or twelve minutes roaſting. Glaſſe, 14, 

To 
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| f To roaſt will Ducks or Teal. 


When your ducks are ready dreſſed, put in them a ſmall onion, 
pepper, falt, and a ſpoonful of red wine; if the fire be good, 
they will roaſt in twenty minutes; make gravy of the necks and 
gizzards, a ſpoonful of red wine, half an anchovy, a blade or 
two of mace, a lice of an end of lemon, one onion, and a little 
chyan pepper; boil it till it is waſted to half a pint, ſtrain it 
through a hair ſieve, put in a ſpoonful of browning, pour it 
on your ducks, ſerve them up with onion- ſauce in a boat. Gar- 
niſh your diſh with raſpings of bread. Rafald, 67. 

The be way to dreſt a Wild Duck. 

Firſt half roaſt it, then lay it in a diſh, carve it, but leave 1 
joints hanging together; throw a little pepper and ſalt, and 
ſqueeze the juice of a lemon over it; turn it on the breaſt, and 
preſs it hard with a plate, and add to its on gravy two or three 
ſpoonfuls of good gravy; cover it cloſe with another diſh, and 
ſet it over a ſtove ten minutes; then fend it to table hot in the 
difh it was done in, and garniſh with lemon. You may add a 
little red wine, and a ſhallot cut ſmall, if you like it; but it is 
apt to make the duck eat hard, une you firſt heat the wine, 
and pour it in juſt as it is done. Glaſſe, 81. 


To roaſt Woodecocks or Snipes, © 

. put your birds on a little ſpit, take a round of a 
threepenny loaf and toaft it brown ; lay it in a diſh under the 
birds, and when you lay them down ta the fire, baſte them with 
a little butter, and let the trail drop on the toaft, When they 
are roaſted enough, put the toaft in the diſh, and lay the birds 
on it. Pour about a quarter of a pint of gravy into.the diſh, 
and ſet it over a lamp or chafing-difh for three or four minutes, 
when the whole will be in a proper condition to be ſent to the 
table. Oſerve never to take any thing out of a woodcock or 
Pe. 


Another Way. 


Pluck them, but do not draw them ; put them on a ſmall 
ſpit, duſt, and baſte them well with butter, toaſt a few ſlices of a 
penny loaf, put them on a clean plate, and ſet it under the birds 
while they are roaſting. If the fire be good, they will take about 
ten minutes roaſting. When you draw them, lay them upon the 
toaſts on the diſh; pour melted butter round them, and ſerve 
them up. Rafald, 66. 

Twenty minutes will roaſt woodcocks, and. fifteen minutes 
ſnipes. Maſon, 274. 

A woodcock will require twenty-five minutes. Glaſſe, 6. 

A ſnipe will require twenty minutes roaſting. — 5 6. 


To roaft Larks. | 
Pat a ſmal bird-ſi pit through them, and tie them on * 
ro 
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roaſt them, and all the time they are roaſting, keep baſting them 
very gently with butter, and ſprinkle crumbs of bread on them 
till they are almoſt done; then let them brown before you take 
them up. 7 REY 

The beſt way of making crumbs of bread is, to rub them 
through a fine cullender, and put in a little butter into a ſtew- 
pan; melt it, put in your crumbs of bread, and keep them 
ſtirring till they are of a light brown; put them on a ſieve 
to drain a few minutes; lay your larks in a diſh, and the crumbs 
all round, almoſt as high as the larks, with plain butter in a cup, 
and ſome gravy in another. Glaſſe, 6. ; 2 


Another way to roaft Larks. 


Skewer a dozen of larks, and tie both ends of the ſkewer to 
the ſpit. Dredge and baſte them, and let them roaſt ten mi- 
nutes. Break half a penny loaf into crumbs, and put them, 
with a piece of butter of the fize of a walnut, into a toſſing- 
pan, and having ſhaken them over a gentle fire till they are of a 


light brown, lay them between the birds, and pour a little melt- 
ed butter over them. Farley, 40. 


To roaſt Ruffs and Rees. 


Theſe birds are found in Lincolnſhire and the Ifle of Ely; 
the food proper for them is new milk boiled, and put over 
white bread, with a little fine ſugar, and be careful to keep 
them in ſeparate cages. They feed very faſt, and will die of 
their fat if not killed in time. Truſs them as you do a wood- 
cock, but draw them, and cover them with vine leaves. Glaſſe. 
1oo. | | 


For ſauce—good gravy thickened with butter, and a toaſt 
under them. Maſon, 285. a | 


Another way. 


When you kill them, flip the fkin off the head and neck 
with the feathers on, then pluck and draw them. When you 
roaſt them, put them a good diſtance from the fire; if the 
fire be good, they will take about twelve minutes. When they 
are roaſted, flip the ſkin on again with the feathers on; ſend 
them up with gravy under them, made the ſame as for a 
pheaſant, and bread ſauce in a boat, with criſp crumbs of 
bread r6und the edge of the diſh. Raffald, 66. Farley, 41 


To roaft Pheaſants or Partridges, | 


Pheafants and partridges may be treated in the ſame man- 
ner. Duſt them with flour, and baſte them often with freſh 
butter, keeping them at a good diſtance from the fire. A good 
fire will roaſt them in half an hour. Make your gravy of a 
ſcrag of mutton, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon pickle, a large ſpoon- 
ful of catchup, and the ſame of browning, Strain it, _ put 
1 a little 
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2 little of it into the dith ; ſerve them up with bread ſauce in 
2 baſon, and fix one of the principal feathers of the pheaſant 
in the tail. Farley, 39. | ES Sees | 
= nother way. | 

Let them be nicely roaſted, but not too much; baſte them 
gently with a little butter, and dredge them with flour; ſprinkle 
z little ſalt on, and froth them nicely up: have good gravy in the 
diſh, with bread ſauce in a boat, made thus: — take about a 
handful or two of crumbs of bread, put in a pint of milk or 
more, a ſmall whole onion, a little whole white pepper, a little 
falt, and a bit of butter; boil it all well up, then take the onion 
out, and beat it well with a ſpoon. Take poverroy ſauce in a 
boat, made thus:—chop four ſhallots fine, a gill of good gravy, 
and a ſpoonful of vinegar; a little pepper and ſalt; boil them 
up one minute, then put it in a boat. Glaſſe, gg. - | 

Another way. . 

Make a little farcie“ with the livres, bread crumbs, ſcraped 
lard or butter, chopped parfley, ſhallots, muſhrooms, pepper, 
and ſalt; ſtuff the partridges with it, and wrap them in flices 
of bacon and paper, or buttered paper only, and roaſt them. 
Dalrymple, 232. i fy 


| To roaſt Pigeons, | | 

Scald, draw, and take the craws clean out of your pigeons, 
and waſh them in ſeveral waters. When you have dried them, 
roll a good lump of butter in chopped parſley, and ſeaſon it 
with pepper and ſalt. Put this into your pigeons, and ſpit, 
duſt, .and baſte them. A good fire will roaſt them in twenty 
minutes, and when they are enough, ſerve them up with parf- 
ley and butter for ſauce, and Iay round them bunches of aſpa- 
ragus, if they be in ſeaſon. Farley, 39, Raffald, 67. 

5 Another way to roaſt Pigeons. 

Take ſome parſley ſhred fine, a piece of butter as big as a 
walnut, a little pepper and falt ; tie the neck-end tight; tie a 
ſtring round the legs and rump, and faſten the other end to the 
top of the chimney-piece. Baſte them with butter, and when 
they are enough, lay them in the diſh, and they will ſwim in 
gravy: You may put them on a little ſpit, and then tie both 

ends together. Glaſſe, 6. 
To roaſt a Hare, N 

Take your hare when it is caſed truſs it in this manner — 
bring the two hind legs up to its ſides, pull the fore legs back, 
put your ſkewer firſt into the hind leg, then in the fore leg, 
and thruſt it through the body; put the fore leg on, and then 
the hind leg, and a tkewer through the top of the ſhoulders and 
back part of the head, which will hold the head up. Make a 


A French term for force- meat. 
| pudding 
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pudding thus take a quarter of a pound of beef ſuet, as much 
crumb of bread, a handful of parſley chopped fine, ſome ſweet 
herbs of all ſorts, ſuch as baſil, marjoram, winter ſavory, and'a 
little thyme, chopped fine; a little nutmeg grated, fome lemon- 
peel cut fine, pepper and ſalt; chop the liver fine, and put in 
with two eggs; mix it up, and put it into the belly, and ſew or 
ſkewer it up; then ſpit it and lay it to the fire, which muſt be 
a good one, A good fized hare takes an hour, and ſo on in 
proportion. Glaſſe, 7. | 
Anoiber way to roaſt a Hare. wg 
Skewer your hare with the head upon one ſhoulder, the fore 
legs ſtuck into the ribs, the hind legs deuble; make your pud- 
ding of the crumb of a penny loaf, a quarter of a pound of beef 
marrow or ſuet, and a quarter of a pound of butter; ſhred the 
liver, a ſprig or two of winter ſavory, a little lemon peel, one 
anchovy, a little chyan pepper, half a nutmeg grated ; mix them 
up in a light force-meat, with a glaſs of red wine and two eggs; 
put it into the belly of your hare, ſew it up, put a quart of good 
milk in your dripping pan, baſte your hare with it till it is re- 
duced to half a gill, then duſt and baſte it well with butter. If 
it ba a large one, it will require an hour and an half roaſting. 
Rafald, 69. Farley, 42. 1 
| | Different ferts of Sauce for a Hare, 
Take for ſauce, a pint of cream, and half a pound of freſh 
butter; put them in a ſaucepan, and keep ſtirring it with a 
ſpoon till the butter is melted, and the ſauce is thick; then 
take up the hare, and pour the ſauce into the diſh. Another 
way to make ſauce for a hare is, to make good gravy, thicken- 
ed with a little piece of butter rolled in flour, and pour it into 
your diſh, You may leave the butter out, if you do not like it, 
and have ſome current jelly warmed in a cup, or red wine and 
ſugar boiled to a ſyrup, done thus—take a pint of red wine, a 
quarter of a pound of ſugar, and ſet it over a flow fire to ſim- 
mer for about a quarter of an hour. You may do half the 
quantity, and put it into your ſauce-boat or baſon, | 


To roaft Rabbits. 
They will take twenty minutes, or half an hour, according 
to the ſize; hold their heads for a few minutes in boiling water - 
before they are laid down. For ſauce—parſley and butter, 
with the liver parboiled and ſhred; but they are beſt ſtuffed 
with chopped ſuet, the liver part boiled and bruiſed, bread 
crumbs, grated bread, and a little lemon- peel; chopped parſley 
and ſweet herbs, yolk of egg mixed, pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg; 
gravy in the diſh. Maſon, 293. | 
Another way to roaſt Rabbits, 
Caſe your rabbits, ſkewer their heads with their months 


upon 
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their backs, ſtick their fore legs into their ribs, and 
ſkewer their hind legs double. Break half a penny loaf into 
erumbs, a little parſley, thyme, ſweet marjoram, and lemon 
peel. Shred all theſe fine, and ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, 
and nutmeg. Mix them up into a light ſtuffing, with two eggs, 
a little cream, and a quarter of a pound of butter. Put it into 
their bellies, ſew them up, and dredge and baſte them well with 
butter. Take them up when they have roaſted an hour; chop 
the livers, and lay them in lumps round the edge of your diſh. 
Serve them up with parſley and butter for ſauce. * 42. 


Raffald, 68. 
D roaft a Rabbit Hare faſbion. | 


Lard a rabbit with bacon, roaſt it as you do a hare with a 
ſtuffing in the belly, and it eats very well. But then you muſt 
make gravy ſauce. But if you do not lard it, white ſauce made 
thus—take a little veal broth, boil it up with a little flour and 
butter to thicken it; then add a gill of cream; keep it ſtirring 
one way till it is ſmooth, then put it in a boat, or in the diſh. 
 Glaſſe, 11. Maſon, 294. | | 

To roaſt Lobfters. : 

Put aſkewer into the vent of the tail of the lobſter, to prevent 
the water getting into the body of it, and put it into a pan of 
boiling water, with a little ſalt in it; and if it be a large one, it 
will take half an hour boiling, Then lay it before the fire, and 
daſte it with butter till it has a fine froth. Diſh it up with plain 
melted butter in a boat. This is a better way than actually 
roaſting them, and is not attended with half the trouble. Fare 
« 42. 

1 Another wy. 

Boil your lobſters, then lay them before the fire, and baſte 
them with butter till they have a fine froth. Diſh them up 
with plain melted butter in a cup. This is as good a way to the 
full as roaſting them, and not half the trouble. | 


Another way. 


Half boil your lobſter, rub it well with butter, and ſet it 
before the fire; baſte it all over till the ſhell looks a dark 
brown; ſerve it up with good melted butter. Rafald, 40. 


Another way, 


| More than half boil it; ſet it in a Dutch oven, baſte it will 
till nicely frothed; ſerve it with melted butter. Maſon, 251. 


Cn. 
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Crap. II.—0f BOILING. 
Preliminary Hints and Olſervations. 


N being a moſt material requiſition in a kitchen, 
the cook ſhould be particularly cautious to keep all the 
utenſils perfectly clean, and the pots and ſaucepans properly 
tinned. In boiling any kind of meat, but particularly veal, 
much care and nicety are required. Fill your pot with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of ſoft water, duſt your veal well with fine flour, 
put it into your pot, and ſet it over a large fire. It is the cuſ- 
tom of ſome people to put in milk to make it white; but this 
is of no uſe, and perhaps better omitted; for if you uſe hard 
water, it will curdle the milk, give to the veal a browniſh yel- 
low caſt, and it will often hang in lumps about it. Oatmeal 
will do the ſame thing: but by duſting your veal, and putting 
it into the water when cold, it will prevent the foulneſs of the 
water from hanging upon it. Take the ſcum off clearly as ſoon 
as it begins to riſe, and cover up the pot cloſely. Let the meat 
boil as flowly as poſſible, but in plenty of water, which will 
make your veal riſe and look plump. A cook cannot make a 
greater miſtake than to let any ſort of meat boil faſt, ſince it 
hardens the outſide before it is warm within, and contributes to 
diſcolour it. 'Thus a leg of veal, of twelve pounds weight will 
take three hours and an half boiling ; and the flower it boils, 
the whiter and plumper it will be. When mutton or beef is 
the object of your cookery, be careful to dredge them well with 
flour before you put them into the pot of cold water, and keep 

it covered; but do not forget to take off the ſcum as often as 
it riſes. Mutton and beef do not require ſo much boiling ; 
nor is it much minded if it be a little under the mark; but 
lamb, pork, and veal ſhould be well boiled, as they will other- 
wiſe be unwholeſome. A leg of pork will take an hour more 
boiling than a leg of veal of the ſame weight; but, in general, 
when you boil beef or mutton, you may allow an hour for every 
four pounds weight. To put in the meat when the water is 
cold, is allowed to be the beft method, as it thereby gets warm 
to the heart before the outſide gets hard. To boil a leg of 

| lamb of four pounds weight, you muſt allow an hour and an 
half, Farley, 16, 17. Raffald, 52, 53. s n 
As to all ſorts of boiled meats, allow a quarter of an hour to 
every pound. Be ſure the pot is very clean, and fkim it well, for 
every thing will have a ſcum rife, and if that boils down, it 
makes the meat black. All ſorts of freſh meat you are to put 
in when the water boils, but ſalt meat when the water is warm- 
Glaſſe, 8. Toba r 3 
C 2 
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16 Or BOILING, 
To boil a Ham, 


Steep it all night in ſoft water; a large one ſhould ſimmer 
three hours, and boil gently two; a ſmall one ſhould fimmer 
two hours, and boil about one and an half. Pull off the ſkin, 
rub. it over with yolk of egg, ſtrew on bread crumbs, ſet it be- 
fore the fire till of a nice light brown. Maſon, 177. 


Another way to boil a Ham. 
Put your ham into a copper of cold water, and when it boils 


take care that it boils ſlowly. A ham of twenty pounds will 


take four hours and an half boiling; and ſo in proportion for 


one of a larger or ſmaller fize. No ſoaking is required for a 
3 ham; but an old large ham will require ſixteen hours 


aking in a large tub of a ſoft water. Obſerve to keep the pot 


well ſkimmed while your ham is boiling: When you take it up, 
pull off the ſkin, and rub it all over with an egg, ſtrew on 


crumbs of bread, baſte it with butter, and ſet i it to the fire till i it 
is of a light brown. Farley, 17. 
When you boil a ham, put it into your copper when the 


water is pretty warm, for the cold water draws the colour out; 


ein it boils, be careful it boils very ſlowly. Glaſſe, 8. 
| Another way to boil a Ham. © i 
Steep your ham all night in water; then boil it. If it be of 
rl middle ſize, it will take three hours boiling, and a ſmall one 
two hours and an half, When you take it up, pull off the ſkin, 
and rub. it all over with an egg, ſtrew on bread-crumbs, baſte 
it with butter, and ſet it to the fire till it be a light brown, 
If it be to cat hot, garniſh with carrots, and N it up. Raf- 


Another way to boil a Ham. 
if your ham has been long kept, ſoak it ſome time; if freſh, 


Fald, * 


you need not; pare it round and underneath, taking care no ruſty 


part is left; tie it up with packthread, put it in a brazing- pan 
mach of its own bigneſs, with water, a faggot, a few cloves, 
thyme, and laurel leaves; boil on a flow fire about five hours, 
then add a glaſs of brandy, and a pint of red wine; finiſh boil- 


ing in the ſame manner, If to ſerve hot, take up the {kin, and 


ſtrew it over with bread- crumbs, a little parſley finely chopped, 
and a few bits of butter; give it a colour in the oven, or with a 
falamander. If to keep cold, it will be better to leave the {kin 
on. n, 169. 
47 '  Tobala 1 

4 tongue, if ſalt, ſoak: it in ſoft water all night; boil it hes 
hours; if freſh out of the pickle, two hours and an half, and 

t it in when the water boils; take it out and pull it; trim 
* 5 with greens and carrots, Glafſe, 9. Maſon, 132. 


Another 
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or BOILING. 1 
3 way ts boil. a Ch : 


If your tongue be a dry one, ſteep it in water all night; then 
| boil it three hours. If you would have it eat hot, ſtick it with 
cloves, rub. it over with the yolk of an egg, ftrew over it bread- 
crumbs, baſte it with butter, ſet it before the fire till it is a light 
brown. When you diſh it up, pour a little brown gravy, or red- 
wine ſauce, mixed the ſame way as for veniſon; lay ſlices of 
currant jelly round it.— N. B. If it be a pickled one, only * 
it out of water. Raffald; 69. Farley, 18. 


Another way to be: a Tongue. 


| Lard a tongue with pretty large pieces, and boil it in ts 
broth pot, or in water, with a few onions and roots. When it 
is done, peel it, and ſerve i it with broth, ſprinkling A little poppe 
and ſalt over it, 

It is alſo uſed without larding, and being boiled freſh In this 
manner, is preferable to any thing elſe * mince- pye: meat. 
Clermont, 50. ; 

e | To bei a Chicken, 
3 Put your chickens into ſcalding water, and as ſoon as the 


feathers will ſlip off, take them out, - otherwiſe they will make 
the ſkin hard. After you have drawn them, lay them in ſkim- 


f med milk for two hours, and then truſs them with their heads 
e on their wings. When you have properly ſinged and duſted them 
n, with flour, cover them in cloſe cold water, and ſet them over a 
te flow fire. Having taken off the ſcum, and boiled them ſlowly 
n. for five or ſix minutes, take them off the fire, and keep them 
f- cloſe covered for half an hour in the water, which will tew them 


ſufficiently, and make them plump and white. Before you diſh 
them, ſet them on the fire to heat; then drain them, and 


; 5 over them white ſauce, made the ſame way as * boiled don. 
y Wl Farley, 18. Maſon, 262. 
bit A large chicken takes twenty minutes; a very ſmall one, fl. 


es, teen, Maſon, 262. Glaſſe, 9. 

Fowls, chickens, and houſe-lamb, ſhould hi boiled in à pot 
by themſelves, in a good deal of water; and if any ſcum ariſes 
take it off. They will be both ſweeter and whiter than if boiled 
in a cloth. Glaſſe, 9. 


To boila Foul. | 8 


A 15 one will be boiled in half an hour. Boil it in a pot 
by itſelf, ſcum it very clean, it will be better than if boiled in a 
cloth; pour ſome melted butter over the breaſt; ſerve it with 
tongue, bacon, or pickled pork; cabbages, ſavoys, broccoli 
any greens or carrots, and oyſter ſauce, white e e . 
white ſauce. Maſon, 262, 


A good fowl will be boiled in half an hour, Glaſſe. 1 
C2 Another 


= Se OF BOILING. 
Another way. 

When yeu have plucked your fowls, draw them at the rump, 
cut off the head, neck, and legs, take the breaſt-bone very care- 
fully out, ſkewer them with the ends of their legs in the body, 
tie them round with a ſtring, ſinge and duſt them well with flour, 
-put them in a kettle of cold water, cover it cloſe, and ſet it on 
the fire; when the ſcum begins to riſe, take it off; put on your 
cover, and let them boil very ſlowly twenty minutes; take them 
off, cover them cloſe, and the heat of the water will ſtew them 
enough in half an hour ; it keeps the ſkin whole, and they will 
be both whiter and plumper than if they had boiled faſt. 
When you take them up, drain them, and pour over them white 

ſauce, or melted butter. Raffald, 63. Farley, 19. 

To make Sauce jor Fotult. — 

Boil any bones or bits of veal, with a ſmall bunch of ſweet 
.herbs, an onion, a ſlice of lemon, a few white pepper corns, 
and a little celery; ſtrain it; there ſhould be near half a pint ; 
put to it ſome good cream, with a little flour mixed ſmooth in it, 
a good piece of butter, a little pounded mace, and ſome falt ; 
keep it ſtirring; add muſhrooms, or a little lemon juice, 


. Maſon, 326. | 
"LE" To boil a Turkey. 129 | 
Make a ſtuffing with grated bread, oyſters chopped, grated 
lemon peel, pepper, falt, nutmeg ; about four ounces of butter, 
or ſuet chopped, a little cream, yolks of eggs to make it a light 
ſtuffing; fill the craw ; if any is left, make it into balls; fleur 
the turkey, put it into water while cold; take off the ſcum as 
it riſes, and let it boil gently. A middling turkey will take 
about an hour, Boil the balls, lay them round it, with oyſter 
ſauce in the diſh, and in a boat. The ſtuffing may be made 
without oyſters, or it may be ſtuffed with forceil-meat, or ſau- 
-fage meat, mixed with a few crumbs of bread and yolks of eggs. 
If oyſters are not to be had, white celery ſauce is very good, or 
white ſauce. - Maſon, 257. | | 1 
A little turkey will be done in an hour; a large one in an 
Another way to boil a Turley. 1 
Let your turkey have no food the day before you kill it. 
When you are going to kill it, give it a ſpoonful of allegar; it 
will make it white, and eat tender. When you have killed it, 
hang it up by the legs for four or five days at leaſt; when you 
Have plucked it, draw it at the rump; if you can take the breaſt- 
bone out nicely, it will look much better. Cut off the legs, put 
the end of the thighs into the body of the turkey, ſxewer them 
gown, and tie them with a ſtring; cut off the head and neck, then 
NN —— „ 
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grate a penny loaf, chop a ſcore or more of oyſters fine, ſhred a 
little lemon-peel, nutmeg, pepper, and falt to your palate. Mix 
it up into a light forced-meat, with a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, a ſpoonful or two or cream, and three eggs; ſtuff the craw 
with it, and make the reſt into balls, and boil them. Sew up the 
turkey, dredge it well with flour, put it into a kettle of cold water, 
cover it, and ſet it over the fire. When the ſcum begins to riſe, 
take it off, put on your cover, and let it boil very ſlowly for half 
an hour; then take off your kettle, and keep it cloſe covered. If 
it be of a middle ſize, let it ſtand half an hour in the hot water, 
the ſteam being kept in, will ſtew it 5 make it riſe, keep 
the ſkin whole, tender, and very white. hen you diſh it up, 
pour over it a little of your oyſter- ſauce, lay your balls round it, 
and ſerve it up with the reſt of your ſauce in a boat. Garnifh 
with lemon and barberries. -N. B. Obſerve to ſet on your tur- 
key in time, that it may ſtew as above: it is the beſt way I ever. 
found to boil one to perfection. When you are going to diſh it 
up, ſer it over the fire to make it quite hot. Rafald, 60. . 

Mr. Farley, in his London Art of Cookery, has the ſame re- 
ceipt as the above, page 19, excepting a trifling alteration in the 


language. | | 
(rac | Sauce for a bailed Turkey, 
The beſt ſauce for a boiled turkey, is good oyſter and celery 
ſauce, Make oyſter-ſauce thus: take a pint of oyſters, and ſet 
them off; ſtrain the liquor from them, and put them in cold 
water, and waſh and beard them; put them into your liquor in 
a ſtew pan, with a blade of mace, and ſome butter rolled in 
flour, and a quarter of a lemon; boil them up, then put in half 
a pint of cream, and boil it all together gently ; take the lemon 
and mace out, {ſqueeze the juice of the lemon into the ſauce, then 
ſerve it in your boats or baſons. Make celery-ſauce thus: take 
the white part of the celery, cut it about one inch long; boil it 
in ſome water till it is tender, then take half a pint of veal broth,” 
a blade of mace, and thicken it with a little flour and butter 3 
put in half a pint of cream, boil them up gently together; put 
in your celery, and boil it up, then pour it into your boats, 


Glaſſe, 9, ; 
To bail an Jet 7 


As ſoon as you have ſcalded and drawn your ducks, let them 
remain for a few minutes in warm water, Then take them out, 


. 


put them into an earthen pan, and pour a pint of beiling milk _ 


over them. Let them lie in it two or three hours, and when 
you take them out, dredge them well with flour; put them into 
a copper of cold water, and cover them up. Having boiled 
ſlowly about twenty minutes, take them out, and ſmother them 
with onion-ſauce. Farley, 20. | 

Nis C3 | Another 
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22 or BOILING. 

Aumuber way to boil a Duck. 
Pour boiling milk and water over your duck ; let it lie an 
hour or two; boil it gently in plenty of water full half an hour. 


—Onion-ſauce, Maſon, 271. 
To boil a Duck, or a Rabbit, with Onions. 
- Boil your duck, or rabbit, in a good deal of water; be fure to 
{ſkim your water, for there will always riſe a ſcum, which if it 
boils down, will diſcolour your fowls, &c. They will take 
about half an hour boiling. For fauce—your onions muſt be- 
peeled, and throw them into water as you peel them; then cut 
them into thin ſlices, boil them in milk and water, and ſkim the 
liquor. Half an hour will boil them. Throw them into a 
clean ſieve to drain; chop them, and rub them through a cul- 
lender; put them into a ſaucepan, ſhake in a little flour; put to 
them two or three ſpoonfuls of cream, and a good piece of but- 
ter; ſtew them all together over the fire till they are thick and 
fine; lay the duck, or rabbit; in the diſh, and pour the ſauce all 
over. If a rabbit, you muſt pluck out the jaw-bones, and ſtick 
one in each eye, the fmall end inwards. ; 
Or you may make this ſauce for change :—take one large 
onion, cut it ſmall, half a handful of parſley clean w:ſthed and 
picked; chop it ſmall, a lettice cut ſmall, a quarter of a pint of 
good gravy, a good piece of butter rolled in a little flour; add a 
little juice of lemon, a little pepper and falt. Let them all ſtew- 
together for half an hour; then add two ſpoonfuls of red wine. 
This ſauce is moſt proper for a duck, Lay the duck in your 
diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. Glaſſe 82. | | 
win 26 RIFT To boil Pigeons, | 
Scald and draw your pigeons, and take out the craw as clean 
as poſſible. Waſh them in ſeveral waters, and, having cut off 
the pinions, turn their legs under their wings, dredge them, and 
put them into ſoft cold water. Having boiled them very ſlowly 
2 quarter of an hour, diſh them up, and pour over them good 
pelted butter. Lay round them alittle broccoli, and ſerve them 
up with butter and parſley. Farley, 20.1 Wy 
Pigeons will not take more than a quarter of an hour boiling. 
They ſhould be boiled by themſelves, and may be eaten with 
bacen, greens, ſpinach, aſparagus, or pariley and butter. Ma- 


on, 275, | 
Boil your pigeons by themſelves for fifteen minutes; then 
| bail a handſome ſquare piece of bacon, and lay in the middle "4 
ſtew ſome ſpinach to lay round, and lay the pigeons on the ſpi- 
nach. Garniſh your diſh with parſley laid in a plate before the 
fire to criſp, Or you may lay one pigeon in the middle, and 


the 


* 
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the reſt round, and the ſpinach 3 3 pigeon, and a flice 


of bacon on each pigeon. Garniſh with flices of bacon, and 
melted butter in a cup. 595 
To boil a Partridge. | ; 
| Boil your partridges quick in a good deal of water, and fifteen 
minutes will be ſufficient. For eee a quarter of a pint. 
of cream, and a piece of freſh butter as large as a walnut; ſtir it; 
one way till it is melted, and pour it into the diſh. Farky, 21. 


Another way, | 

Truſs two or three partridges as for boiling ; lard them with 
ham, bacon, and anchovies; braze them as uſual z when done, 
ſkim and fift the ſauce, and add a little cullis. When ready to 
ſerve, nds the ſqueeze of a lemon. Dalrymple, 234. 


Another way, 


Let your partridges be covered with water. Fifteen minutes 
will boil them. For ſauce—celery-ſauce, liver-ſauce, muſhe 
room-ſauce, or onion-fauce. Maſon, 303. EY 4 


To boil Pheaſants. 

Boil them in a great deal of water; if large, three quarters of 
an hour will boil them; if ſmall, half an hour. For ſauce—' 
white celery ſtewed and thickened with cream, and a bit of but- 
ter rolled in flour. Lay the pheaſants in the diſh, and pour) the 
ſauce over them. Maſon, 306. Glaſſe, 98. 

Obſerve ſo to ſtew your celery, that the liquor may not be all 
waſted before you put in your cream. Seaſon with _ to your 
palate. Garniſh with lemon. | | 

„ To boil Waoodcacks, © Bn ; 

Take a pound of lean beef, cut it into pieces, and put it into 
a ſauce-pan, with two quarts of water, an onion ſtuck with three 
or four cloves, two blades of mace, and ſome whole pepper: 
boil all theſe gently till half is waſted z then ſtrain it off into an- 
other ſaucepan. Draw the woodcocks, and lay the trail in a 
plate; put the woodcocks into the gravy, and let them boil for 
twelve minutes. While they are doing, chop the trail and liver 
ſmall, put them into a ſmall ſaucepan with a little mace, pour 
on them five or fix ſpoonfuls of the gravy the woodcocks are 
boiled in; then take the crumb of a ſtale roll, rub it fine in a 
diſh before a fire; put to the trail, in a ſmall faucepa n, half a 
pint of red port, a piece of butter rolled in flour; ſet all over the 
fire, and ſhake it round till the butter is melted; then p put in the 
crumbs of bread, and ſhake the ſaucepan round. Lay the 
woodcocks in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over them. | Maſon 
273. Glaſſe, 99. Farley "6 an: | 

„ boil Pickled Pork. 


Be f you put N pork in when the- water boils, 1 a 
foes C4 middling 


* 
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_ middling piece, an hour will boil it; if a very large piece,ur 
hour and an half, or two hours. If you boil pickled pork too 
long, it will go to a jelly. You will know when it is done, by 
trying it with a fork. Glase, 20, . 
Pork ſhould be very well boiled; a leg of pork of fix pounds 
will take about two hours; the hand muſt be boiled till very 
tender, Serve it up with peaſe-pudding, ſavoys, or any greens. 


Maſon, 175. - 
* To boil Pigs Pettitoes. 


Take up the heart, liver, and Kghts, when they have boiled 
ten minutes, and ſhred them pretty ſmall ; let the feet boil till 
they are pretty tender, then take them out and ſplit them; 
thicken your gravy with flour and butter, put in your mince-meat 
a ſlice of lemon, ſpoonful of white wine, a little ſalt, and boil it 
2 little; beat the yolk of an egg, add to it two ſpoonfuls of good 
cream, and a little grated nutmeg ; put in your pettitoes, ſhake 
it over the fire, but do not let it boil. Lay ſippets round your 
diſh, pour in your mince-meat, lay the feet over them the ſkin 
fide up, and ſend them to the table. Raad, 57. | 
1 To boil Salman criſp, | 
When the ſalmon is ſcaled and gutted, cut off the head and 
tail, cut the body through into flices an inch and an half thick, 
throw them into a large pan of pump-water. When they are 
All put in, ſprinkle a handful of bay-falt upon the water, ſtir it 
about, and then take out the fiſh ; ſet on a large deep ſtew-pan, 
boil the head and tail, but do not ſplit the head; put in ſome 
ſalt, but no vinegar. When they have boiled ten minutes, ſkim, 
the water very clean, and put in the ſlices. When they are 
boiled enough, take them out, lay the head and the tail in the 
diſh, and the flices round. 'This muſt be for a large company. 
The head or tail may be dreſſed alone, or with one or two ſlices; 
or the ſlices alone. PEE Is 

It is done in great perfection in the ſalmon countries; but if 
the ſalmon is very freſh, it will be very good in London, Ma- 


213, | 
fon, : Another way. ko 
Scale your ſalmon, take out the blood, waſh it well, and lay 
it on a fiſh-plate ; put your water in a fiſh-pan with a little ſalt. 
- When. it boils, put in your fiſh for half a minute, then take it 
_ © " out for a minute or two, When you have done it four times, 
boil it till it is enough. When you take it out of the fiſh-pan, 
- ſet it over the water to drain; cover it well with a clean cloth. 
_ dipped in Hot water; fry ſome ſmall fiſhes, or a few 1lices of 
ſalmon, and lay round it. Garniſh with ſcraped horſe-raddiſh 
and fennel. | Raffald, 23 —— | 
4 3 | Another 
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Another way. 


Take a bit of ſalmon, of any bigneſs, without n ſealed; ; 
tie it up in a cloth, or with packthread ; put it in a veſſel much 
of its bigneſs, with a good bit of butter or broth, and half red - 
wine, ſalt, whole pepper, a faggot of parſley, thyme, laurel, two 
or three cloves, bits of carrots, and ſliced onions. When done, 
drain it, and ſerve it upon a napkin, and the ſauces in boats. 
Clermont, 358. Dalrymple, 294. 

| To boil a Cod's Head and Shoulders. 


Ds Take out the gills and the blood clean from the bonez waſh 

the head very clean, rub over it a little ſalt, and a glaſs of alle- 
gar; then lay it on your fiſh-plate, When your water boils, 
throw in a good handful of falt, with a glaſs of allegar; then put 
in your fiſh, and let it boil gently half an hour: if it is a large 
one, three quarters. Take it up very carefully, and ſtrip the 
ſkin nicely off; ſet it before a briſk fire, dredge it all over with 
flour, and baſte it well with butter. When the froth begins to 
riſe, throw over it ſome very fine white bread crumbs, You muſt 
keep baſting it all the time to make it froth well. When it is a 
fine white brown, diſh it up, and garniſh it with a lemon cut in 
{lices, ſcraped horſe radiſh, barberries, a few ſmall fiſh fried and 
laid round it, or fried oyſters: Cut the roe and liver in lices, 
and lay over it a little of the lobſter out of the ſauce in IS 
and then ferve it. Raffald, 21. . RJ. 


Another way, 
Waſh it, ſtrew ſalt over it, put vinegar and ſalt into > the wa- 


ter. If the head be large, it will take an hour's boiling. Oyſter- 


ſauce, and white- ſauce, or what other is agreeable. The fiſh 
may be grilled in the following manner: Strip off the ſkin, 
when boiled, ſet it before the fire, ſhake flour over it, and baſte 
it. When the froth riſes, ſtrew over it bread-crumbs ; let it be 
a nice brown, Garniſh with fried oyſters, the roe, liver, horſe- 
radiſh, and lemon. Maſon, 209. 

To boil Cod. 


Set on a 6ih-kettle of a proper 1ize for the cod; put in a large 
quantity of water, with a quarter of a pint, or more, of vinegar, 
a handful of ſalt, and half a ſtick of horſe-radiſh: let theſe boil 
together, and then put in the fiſh, When it is enou ” (which 
will be known by feeling the tins, and by the look of the fiſh) 
lay it to drain, put it on a hot fiſh-plate, and then in a warm 
diſh, with the liver cut in half and laid on each fide, Sauce — 
ſhrimps, or oyſter-ſauce, Maſon, 219. 


Do bail Salt Cod. 


tons 's your falt fim! in water all night, with a glaſs of vinegar; 
it will take out the ſalt, and make it eat like freſh fiſh. The 
| next 
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next day boil it, When it is enough, pull it in Aakes into your 
diſh, then pour egg-ſauce over it, or parſnips boiled and beat 
with butter and cream. Send it to the table on a water-platey 
for it will ſoon grow cold. Raffald, 22. 


To bail Cod Sounds. 


Cod ſounds, dreſſed like little turkies, is a pretty Gde-diſh for 

a large table, or for a dinner in Lent. Boil your ſounds as for 
eating, but not too much. 'Take them up, and let them ſtand 
till they are quite cold ; then make a forced-meat of chopped 
oyſters, crumbs of bread, a lump of butter, the yolks of two 
eggs, nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt, and fill your ſounds with it. 
Skewer them in the ſhape of a turkey, and lard them down each 
| fide as you would do a turkey's breaſt. Duſt them well with 
flour, and*put them before the fire in a tin oven to roaſt. Baſte 
them well with butter. When they are enough, pour onthem 
n and garniſh with barberries. Farley, 28. 5 


To bail a Turbot. 


Lay it in a good deal of ſalt and water an hour or two, and if 
it is not quite fweet, ſhift your water five or ſix times; firſt put 
a good deal of ſalt in the mouth and belly. 

In the mean time ſet on your fiſh-kettle, with clean ſpring- 
water and falt, a little vinegar, and a piece of horſe-radiſh. 
When the water boils, lay the turbot on a fiſh-plate, put it into 
the kettle, let it be well boiled, but take great care it is not too 
much done, When enough, take off the fiſh-kettle, ſet it be- 
fore the fire, then carefully lift up the fiſh- plate, and ſet it acroſs 
the kettle to drain. In the mean time melt a good deal of freſh 
| butter, and bruiſe in either the ſpawn of one or two lobſters, 
and the meat cut ſmall, with a ſpoonful of anchovy liquor; then 

give it a boil, and pour it into baſons. This is the beſt ſauce ; 
but you may make what you pleaſe. Lay the fiſh in the diſh. 
Garniſh with ſcraped horſe-radiſh and lemon. Glafes 177. 


Another way. 


Make a Wige with a handful or two of ſalt, and a gallon or 
more of water: let the turbot lie in it two hours before it is to 
be boiled; then ſet on a fiſh-kettle, with water enough to cover 
it, and about half a pint of vinegar (or leſs if the turbot is ſmall); 
put in a piece of horſe-radiſh, When the water boils, put in 
the turbot, the white ſide uppermoſt, on a fiſh-plate, Let it be 
done enough, but not too much, which will be eafily known by 
the look. A ſmall one will take twenty minutes; a large one, 
half an hour. Then take it up, and ſer it on a fiſh plate to 


drain before it is laid in the diſh. nne and 
white · ſauce. 8 - 7 IS | 
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| To boil a Pike. | A 
Take a large pike, clean it, and take out the pills; make a 
ſtuffing with ſome crumbs of bread grated fine, ſome ſweet herbs 
chopped ſmall, ſome grated lemon-peel, nutmeg, pepper, falt, 
ſome oyſters chopped ſmall, and a piece of butter, Mix up theſe 
ingredients with the yolks of two eggs; put it into the fiſh, and 
ſew it up; turn the tail into the mouth, and boil it in pump 
water, with ſome vinegar and falt in it. When it boils, put 
in the fiſh, it will take more than half- an hour, if it is a large' 
one. Oyſter-ſauce, Pour ſome over the fiſh, the reſt in a 
boat, Maſon, 232. | 
7 | Another way. 

Take out the gills and guts, waſh it well, then make a good 
force-meat of oyſters chopped fine, the crumb of half- a- penny 
loaf, a few ſweet herbs, and a little lemon-peel ſhred fine; nut- 
meg, pepper, and ſalt, to your taſte; a good lump of butter, 
and the yolks of two eggs; mix them well together, and put 
them in the belly of your fiſh; ſew it up, ſkewer it round, put 
hard water into your fiſn-pan, add to it a tea-cupful of vinegar, 
and a little ſalt. When it boils, put in the fiſh; if it be a 
middle ſize, it will take half an hour's boiling. Garniſh it with 
walnuts and pickled barberries ; ſerve it up with oyſter-ſauce in 
a boat, and pour a little ſauce on the pike. You may dreſs a 
roaſted pike in the ſame way. | 

| | To boil a Sturgeon. , 


Clean your ſturgeon, and prepare as much liquor as will juſt 
boil it. To two quarts of water, put a pint of vinegar, a ſtick 
of horſe-radith, two or three bits of lemon-peel, ſome whole 
pepper, a bay-leaf, and a ſmall handful of ſalt. Boil your fiſh” 
in this, and ſerve it in the following ſauce: —melt a pound of 
butter, diſſolve an anchovy in it, put in a blade or two of mace, 
bruiſe the body of a crab in the butter, a few ſhrimps or craw- 
fiſh, a little catchup, a little lemon-juice z give it a boil, drain 
your fiſh well, and lay it in your diſh, Garniſh with fried oyſ- 
ters, ſliced lemon, and ſcraped horſe radiſh; pour your ſauce 
into boats or baſons. So you may try it, ragoo it, or bake it. 
Glaſſe, 187. Maſon, 218. ' ; | 

. = Another way. 


Boil the ſturgeon in juſt as much liquid as will do between 
boiling and ſtewing; put to this ſome broth, butter, a little vi- 
negar and white wine, all ſorts of ſweet herbs, bits of carrots, 
ſlices of onions, whole pepper, and ſalt, according to the bigneſs 
of the fiſh. If a whole one, when properly cleaned, ſtuff it 
with all ſorts of ſweet herbs chopped, pepper and falt, all mixed 
with good butter, and ſerve upon a napkin garniſhed with green 

wy Tt | parſley, 
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parſley. Serve what ſauce you think proper in boats, ſuch as 
anchovies, capers, &c, Clermont, 364. | : 


| To boil Mackrel. | 8 
Make a fauce with half a pint of white wine, ſome weak 
broth, ſweet herbs, bits of roots, ſlices of onions, pepper and 
ſalt; boil theſe together about an hour; then boil the fith there- 
in, and ſerve with a ſauce made of butter, a little flour, ſome 
ſcalded chopped fennel, one thallot chopped very fine, a little of 


the boiling liquid, and a lemon ſqueeze when ready. Cler- 


| Another way. 


Gut your mackrel, and dry them carefully with a clean cloth, 
then rub them ſlightly over with a little vinegar, and lay them 
ſtraight on your fiſh-plate (for turning them round often breaks 
them); put a little ſalt in the water when it boils; put them in- 
to your fiſh-pan, and boil them gently fifteen minutes, then take- 
them up and drain them well, and put the water that runs from 
them into a ſauce-pan, with two tea-ſpoonfuls of lemon-pickle, 
one meat-{poonful of walnut catchup, the ſame of browning, 
a blade or two of mace, one anchovy, a ſlice of lemon; boil them 
all together a quarter of an hour, then ſtrain'it through a hair 
fieve, and thicken it with flour and butter; ſend it in a ſauce- 
boat, and parſley-ſauce in another; diſh up your fiſh with the 
tails in the middle. Garniſh it with ſcraped horſe-diſh and 
barberries. Raffald, 32. 3 | . 

To boil Plaice or Flounders, 


Let your water boil, throw ſome falt in, then put in your fiſh; 
boil it till you think it is enough, and take it out of the water in 
a flice to drain. Take two ſpoonfuls of the liquor, with a little 

+ falt, and a little grated nutmeg; then beat up the yolk of an 
egg very well with the liquor, and ſtir in the egg; beat it well 
together, with a knife carefully flice away all the little bones 
round the fiſh, pour the ſauce over it, then ſet it over a chafing- 
diſh of coals for a minute, and ſend it hot away. Or, in the 
room of this ſauce, add melted butter in a cup. Ee 

Another way. 


put on a ſtew-pan, with water ſufficient to cover the quantity 
of flounders, &c. which are to be dreſſed; put in ſome vinegar 
and horſe-radiſh. When the water boils, put in the fiſh, but 
let them be well cleaned, and their fins cut off; do not let them 
boil too faſt, left they break. When they are enough, lay them 
on a fiſh-plate, the tails in the middle. Sauce—parſley and 
butter. Dabs are boiled in the ſame manner. Maſon, 248, 
- * TJ boil Solf. 3 3 
Take a pair of ſoals, make them clean, lay them in * 
17555 lalt, 
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falt, and water, two hours; then dry them in a cloth, put them 
into a flew-pan, put to them a pint of white wine, a bundle of 
| ſweet herbs, an onion ſtuck with ſix cloves, ſome whole pepper, 

and a little ſalt 3 cover them, and let them boil, When they 

are cnoughs take them up, lay them in your diſh, ſtrain the li- 
quor, and thicken it up with butter and flour. Pour the ſauce 
over, and garniſh with ſcraped horſe-radiſh and lemon, In this 
manner dreſs a little turbot. It is a genteel diſh for ſupper. 
You may add prawns, or ſhrimps, or muflcls to your ſauce. 
Glaſſe, 188 5 
Another way. 


Take two or three pair of middling ſoals; when th 
ſkinned and gutted. waſh them in ſpring water, then put * 
on a diſh, and pour half a pint of white wine over them; turn 
them two or three times in it, and pour it away; then cut off 
the heads and tails of the ſoals, and ſet on a ſtew-pan, with a 
little rich fiſh-broth ; put in an onion cut to pieces, a bunch of 
ſweet herbs, pepper, ſalt, and a blade of mace, When this 
boils, put in the ſoals, and with them half a lemon, cut in ſlices 
with the peel on; let them fimmer ſlowly, then take out the 
ſweet herbs, and put in a pint of ſtrong white wine, and a piece 
of butter rolled in flour; let them all ſimmer together till the 
ſoals are enough. 

While the fiſn are doing, put in half a pint of veal gravy, and 
a quarter of a pint of eſſence of ham; let it boil a little, take 
up the ſoals, and pour this over it. Maſon, 224. 

Soals, in the common way, ſhould be boiled in ſalt and water. 
Maſon, 224. | | 
| Another way, 


Take three quarts of ſpring water, and a handful of ſalt; let 
them boil; then put in your foals; boil them gently for ten mi- 
nutes, this diſh them up in a clean napkin, with an 
or ſhrimp-ſauce in boats. | 


To boil Herrings. 


Scale, EA and waſh your herrings; dry them 1 and rub 
them over with a little vinegar and ſalt; ſkewer them with their 
tails in their mouths, and lay them on your fiſh-plate. When 
your water boils, put them in, they will take ten or twelve mi- 
nutes boiling. When you take them up, drain them over the 
water, then turn the heads into the middle of your diſh, Lay 


round them ſcraped horſe- radiſh, parſley and butter for ſauce: 
Raffald, 30. | 


Another Way. 


The propereſt time for boiling herrings, is when they come 
a before and at the beginning of the mackrel ſeaſon; they are by 
& many 
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many people reckoned better than when full of roe: the fleſh is 
much poorer than at this ſeaſon, when their breeding time is 
over, and they have had time to feed and recover their fleſh, 
Clean half a dozen herrings, and throw them into a pan of 
cold water, ſtir them about, and change the water once; ſet on 
a ſtew-pan, w with water enough to cover them, ſome ſalt, and a 
little vinegar. When the water boils, put in the herrings ; when 
they are enough, lay them on a fiſh-plate, in a warm diſh. 
Sauce—fennel boiled and chopped ſmall, with melted butter. 


To boil Eels. - 
- Having ſkinned, gutted, and taken the blood out of your eels, 
cut off their heads, dry them, and turn them round on your fiſh- | 
plate. Boil them. in ſalt and eg and ſerve them up with 
a ſauce. Farley, 31. . I 
: Another way. - 
Make a 3 of butter and flour; when it is al a good « co- 
Jour, add a little broth, cullis, a pint of white wine, one dozen 
and an half of ſmall . firſt blanched, a few muſhrooms, a 
faggot of parſley and ſweet herbs, three cloves, whole pepper 
and falt z ſtew this until the onions are near done, then put the 
eels to it, cut in pieces; ſtew on a ſmart fire, reduce the ſauce 
to a proper conſiſtence; when ready, add a chopped anchovy, 
and a few whole . Garniſh the diſh with fried bread. 
ge, 278. 


CHAP. 


DEM 1 
Cn. III. MADE DISHES OF BEEF. 
A this is one of the moſt important chapters in the book, it 


may not be improper to give the young cook ſome general 
hints. It is an important point to take care that all the copper 
veſſels be well tinned, and kept perfectly clean from any foulneſs 
or grittineſs. Before you put eggs or cream into your white 
ſauce, have all your ingredients well boiled, and the whole of 
a proper thickneſs; for neither eggs nor cream will contribute 
much to thicken it. After you have put them in, do not ftir 
them with a ſpoon, nor ſet your pan on the fire, for fear it 
ſhould gather at the bottom, and be lumpy ; but hold your pan 
at a proper height from the fire, and keep ſhaking it round one 
way, which will keep the ſauce from curdling; and be particu- 
larly cautious that you do not ſuffer it to boil, Remember to 
take out your collops, meat, or whatever you are dreſſing, with 
a fiſh-flice, and ſtrain your ſauce upon it, which will prevent 
ſmall bits of meat mixing with your ſauce, and thereby have it 
clear and fine. In browning diſhes, be particularly cautious 
that no fat floats on the top of the gravy, which will be the cafe 
if you do not properly ſkim it. It ſhould be of a fine brown, 
without any one predominant taſte, which muſt depend on the 
judicious proportion in the mixture of your various articles of in- 
gredients. If you make uſe of wine, or anchovy, take off its 
rawneſs by putting it in ſome time before your diſh is ready; for 
nothing injures the reputation of a made-diſh ſo much as raw 
wine, or freſh anchovy. Be ſure to put your fried forced-meat 
balls to drain on a ſieve, that the fat may run from them, and 
never let them boil in your ſauce, as that will ſoften them, and 
give them a greaſy appearance, To put them in after the meat 
is diſhed up, is indiſputably the beft method. In almoſt every 
made-diſh, you may uſe force-meat balls, morels, truffles, arti- 
choke-bottoms, and pickled muſhrooms ; and in ſeveral made- 
diſhes, a roll of force-meat may ſupply the place of balls; and 
where it can be uſed with propriety, it is to be preferred. 


Browning for Made Diſhes. 


Beat ſmall four ounces of treble-refined ſugar, put it in 2 
clean iron frying-pan, with one ounce of butter; ſet it over a 
clear fire, mix it very well together all the time: when it begins 
to be frothy, nay 2: is diſſolving, hold it higher over the fire, 
have ready a pint of red wine; when the ſugar and butter is of a 
deep broth, pour in a little of the wine, and ſtir it well toge - 
ther, then add more wine, and keep ſtirring it all the time; put 
än half an ounce of Jamaica pepper, ſix cloves, four ſhallots 
peeled, two or three blades of mace, three ſpoonfuls of muſh- 
, room 
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room catchup, a little ſalt, the out-rinds of one Nane boil 
them ſlowly for ten minutes, then pour it into a baſon. When 
cold, take off the ſcum very clean, and bottle it for uſe. 


ald, 81. 
n Beef A-la-Mode. 


Take ſome of the round of beef, the veiny piece, or ſmall 
round (what is generally called the mouſe · buttock); ; cut it five 
or fix inches thick; cut ſome pieces of fat bacon into long bits; 
take an equal quantity of beaten mace, pepper, and nutmeg, 
with double the quantity of ſalt, if wanted; mix them together, 
dip the bacon into ſome vinegar (garlick vinegar, if agreeable), 
then into the ſpice ; lard the beef with a larding-pin, very thick 

and even, put the meat irſto a pot juſt large enough to hold it, 
with a gill of vinegar, two large onions, a bunch of ſweet herbs, 
half a pint of red wine, and ſome lemon-peel. Cover it down 
very cloſe, and put a wet cloth round the edge of the pot, to 
prevent the ſteam evaporating 3 z when it is half done, turn it, 
and cover it up again; do it over a ſtove, or a very flow fire. 
It will take five hours and an half before it is done. 

N. B. Truffles and inorels may be e to it. a. 


12 
— Beef A-la-mode another æuay. 
Having boned a rump of beef, lard the top with bacon, and 
make the following ſorce-meat Take four ounces of marrow, 
the crumb of a penny loaf, a few ſweet herbs chopped ſmall, 
two heads of garlick, and ſeaſon them to your taſte with ſalt, 
-pper, and nutmeg; then beat up the yolks of four eggs. 
ix all together, and ſtuff it into the beef at the parts from 
whence the bone was extracted, and alſo in ſeveral of the lean 
parts. Skewer it round, and faſten it properly with a ſtring. 
Put it into the pot, throw in a pint of red wine, and tie the pot 
down with a ſtrong paper. Put it into the oven for three or four 
hours, and when it comes out, if it is to be eaten hot, ſkim the 
fat from the gravy, and add a ſpoonful of pickled muſhrooms, 
AH and half an ounce of morels, Thicken it with flour and butter, 
| diſh it up, and pour on your gravy. Garniſh it with force- | 
| 
| 


meat balls. Cars 91. 
Another way. | 

Cut ſome of the round of beef into pieces, lard and fry them „ 
put to them ſome beef broth, a bunch of ſweet herbs, an onion, 
| a few pepper corns and cloves; ſtew this gently till tender, co- 
vered cloſe, then ſkim off the fat, and add a few muſhrooms. — 
| N. B. Water may be uſed inſtead of broth. Maſon, 12 3- 
| . 6 Beef A. la- daube. 
| Take a rump and bone it, or a part of the — | 
| rn or a piece of the buttock ; cut fome fat bacon, as long as 

the 
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the beef is thick, and about a quarter of an inch ſquare; take 
eight cloves, four blades of mace, a little all-ſpice, and half a 
nutmeg beat very fine; chop a good handful of parſley fine, ſome 
fweet herbs of all ſorts chopped fine, and ſome pepper and ſalt; 
roll the bacon in theſe, and then take a large larding-pin, or a 
{mall-bladed knife, and put the bacon through and through the 
beef with a larding-pin or knife. When that is done, pour it 
into the ſtew-pan with brown gravy enough to cover. Chop 
three blades of garlick very fine, and put in ſome freſh muſh- 
rooms or champignons, two large onions, and a carrot : ſtew it 
gently for {ix hours; then take the meat out, ſtrain off the gravy, 
and ſkim all the fat off. Put your meat and gravy into the pan 
again; put a gill of white wine into the gravy, and if it wants 
ſeaſoning, ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt; ſtew them gently for 
half an hour; add ſome artichoke bottoms, truffles and morels, 
oyſters, and a ſpoonful of vinegar, Put the meat into a ſoup- 
diſh, and the ſauce over it; or you may put turnips out in 
round pieces, and carrots cut round, ſome ſmall onions, and 
- thicken the ſauce; then put the meat in, and ſtew it gently 
for half an hour with a gill of white wine. Some like ſavoys 
or cabbage ſtewed, and put into the ſauce. - Glaſs, 36. Far- 


4y, 91. | 

We Beef Tremblant, or Trembling Beef. 

A rump of beef is the beſt for this; but it muſt be vaſtly cut 
and trimmed ; cut the edge of the edge-bone off quite cloſe to 
the meat, that it may lay flat in your diſh ; and if it is large, 
cut it at the chump-end ſo as to make it ſquare; hang it up ber 
three or four days, or more, without ſalt; prepare a marinade*, 
and leave it all night in ſoak, fillet it two or three times acroſs, 
and put it into a pot, the fat uppermoſt ; put in as much wa- 
ter as will a little more than cover it, take care to ſkim it well, 
and ſeaſon as you would for a good broth, adding about a pint of 
white wine; let it ſimmer for as long a time as it will hang to- 
gether. There are many ſauces for this piece of meat, parti- 
cularly carrots, herbs, &c. minced. Your carrots ſhould be 
cut an inch long, and boiled a little in water, and afterwards 
ſtewed in ſome cullis proportionate to your meat. When they 
are done tender, diſh in a glaſs of white wine, a little minced 
ſhallot and parſley, and the juice of a lemon; take your beef out 
upon a cloth, clean it neatly from its fat and liquor, place it 
hot and whole in your dith, and pour your ſauce hot over it. 
Stew ſome minced parſley over it, it looks prettier. Ver- 
ral, 59. * | 


| Anather Way. 
Take the fat end of a briſket of beef, and tie it up cloſe with 
A pickle, | es 


D | pack- 
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packthread ; put it in a pot of water, and boil it ſix hours very 
gently: ſeaſon the water with a little ſalt, a handful of all- ſpice, 
two onions, two turnips, and a carrot: in the mean while, put 
4 piece of butter in a ſtew-pan and melt it, then put in two 
ſpoonfuls of flour, and ſtir it till it is ſmooth; put in a quart of 
gravy, a ſpoonful of catchup, the ſame of browing, a gill of 
white wine, carrots and turnips, and cut the fame as for an hrär- 
rico of mutton ; ſtew them gently till the roots are tender, ſea- 
ſon with pepper and falt, ſkim all the fat clean off, put the 
beef in the diſh, and pour the ſauce all over. Garniſh with 
pickle of any ſort, or make a ſauce thus: Chop a handful of 
parſley, one onion, four pickled cucumbers, one walnut, and 4 
gill of capers ;- put them in a pint of good gravy, and thicken it 
with a little butter rolled in flour, and feaſon it with pepper and 
ſalt; boil it up for ten minutes, and then put it over the beef; 
or you may put the beef in a diſh, and put greens and carrots 
round 1 it. * 33. Farley, 93. | 
| | Beef A-la-royal. 

Bone a rump, firloin, or briſket, and cut ſome holes i in it at 
a little diſtance from each other; fill the holes, one with chop- 
ped oyſters, another with fat hacon, and the other with chopped 
parſley ; dip each of theſe, before the beef is ſtuffed, into a'ſea- 
ſoning made with ſalt, pepper, beaten mace, nutmeg, grated 
lemon-peel, ſweet-marjoram, and thyme z put a piece of butter 
into a frying-pan, and when it has done bifling, put in the beef, 
make it of a fine brown, then put it into ſome broth made of 
bones, with a bay-leaf, a pint of red wine, two anchovies, and 
a quarter of a pint of ſmall beer; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew 
till it is tender ; then take out the beef, ſkim off the fat, and 
ſtrain the gravy; add two ox-palates ſtewed tender and cut into 
pieces, ſome pickled gerkins, truffles, morels, and a little muſh- 
room powder; let all theſe boil together. Thicken the ſauce 
with a bit of butter rolled in flour, put in the beef to warm, pour 
the ſauce over it, and ſerve it up. Maſon, 1 24. 


Beef Olives, 


Cut geaks Edo the rump, or inſide of the frloin, half an inch 
thick, about ſix inches long, and four or five broad, beat them a 
little, and rub them over with the yolk of .an egg; ſtrew on 
bread crumbs, parſley chopped, lemon- peel ſhred, pepper and 
falt, chopped inet or marrow, and grated nutmeg 3 roll them 
up tight, ſkewer them, and fry or brown them in a Dutch oven; 
ſtew them in ſome beef broth or gravy until tender, thicken the 
gravy with a little flour ; then add a little catchup, and a little 
lemon- juice. To enrich them, add pickled mufhrooms, hard 
yolks of eggs, and force-meat balls, Maſon, 128. 


Mrs. 


9 


/ an” do. Rea 
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Mrs. Roffald has given the ſame receipt in * words, 
Page 117. 

Beef A-Pecarlet *—Scarlet Beef. ; 

A ſquare piece of the middle of the briſket is what is generally 
provided for this diſh, about ſix or eight pounds. Take half a 
pound of ſalt-petre, beat it well, and rub over your beef, wrap it 
up in a cloth, and bury it in ſalt for ſeven or eight days. but not 
to touch the "Galt; F ſtew it in the manner of beef tremblant, and 
ſeaſoned ſo; let it be done very tender, and have ſome cabbage. 
or ſavoy, tied up, and ftewed with it for an hour, ſqueeze the fat 
and liquor well from them, and put them into a ſtew-pan with a 


ladle or two of cullis; add a little ſhallot, minced parſley, and 


the juice of a lemon; take out your beef upon a cloth to drain 
it well, diſh it up with your cabbage round it, cut it in notches 


| icrofh.” and pour your ſauce over it very hot. 


This is ſometimes ſerved to table with lettuce, tops of 4 | 
ragus, carrots, turnips, or any ſort of garden things the. ſauces 


| are made of, Verral, 65. 


Another way. 


Take a briſket, or * thick part of the thin flank, rub it over 
well with ſome falt-petre beat ſmall, then take half a pound of 
coarſe ſugar, a pound of common ſalt, bwo ounces of bay ſalt, 
mix it all together, and rub it well on the beef; turn it every 
day, and let lie twelve days, or a fortnight. - | 

It eats very good cold, with a weight laid upon it, and then 
cut into ſlices. Maſon, 125. Glaſſe, 36. Farley, 96. 


A PFricando of Beef. | 
Cut a few ſlices of beef five or fix inches long, and half an inch 


thick, lard it with bacon, dredge it well with flour, and ſet it be- 


fore a briſk fire to brown; then put it in a tofling pan, with a 
quart of gravy, a few morels and truffles, half a lemon, and ſtew 
them half an hour; then add one ſpoonful of catchup, the fame 
of browning, and a little chyan; thicken your ſauce, and pour 
it over your fricando, Lay round them force-meat balls, and 


the yolks of hard eggs. Naffald, 115. 


Another way. | 

Take a piece or pieces of beef, of what bigneſs you pleaſe z 
lard it with eoarſe pieces of bacon, ſeaſoned with ſpices; boil it in 
broth, with a little white wine, a faggot of parſley, ſweet herbs, a 
clove of garlick, ſhallots, four cloves, whole pepper, and ſalt. 
When tender, ſift the ſauce, ſkim it well, and reduce it to a 
glaze, with which you glaze the larded fide; and ſerve it upon 
what ſtewed herbs you pleaſe, Dalrymple, 65. 


® This is erroneouſly called Beef Eſcarlot, by Mrs, Glaſſe and 
Mr, Farley, Mrs. Mafon calls it Beef Ecarlate. 
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| To ragoo a piece of Beef. 


'Take a large piece of the flank, which has fat at the top, cut 
Tquare, or any piece that is all meat, and has fat at the top, but 
no bones. The rump does well, Cut all nicely off the bone 
{which makes fine ſoup); then take a large ſtew-pan, and with 
a good piece of butter fry it a little brown all over, flouring your 
meat well before you put it into the pan; then pour in as much 
gravy as will cover it, made thus: - take about a pound of coarfe 
beef, a little piece of veal cut fmall, a bundle of fweet herbs, an 
onion, fome whole black pepper, and white pepper, two or three 
large blades of mace, four or five cloves, a piece of carrot, a little 


piece of bacon ſteeped in vinegar a little while, and a cruſt of 


bread toaſted brown ; put to this a quart of white wine, and let 
it boil till half is waſted. While this is making, pour a quart of 
boiling water into the ſtew. pan, cover it cloſe, and let it be ſtew- 
ing ſoftly; when the gravy is done, ſtrain it, pour it into the pan 
where the beef is, take an ounce of truffles and morels cut ſmall, 
ſome freſh or dried muſhrooms cut fmall, two ſpoonfuls of catch- 
up, and cover it clofe. Let allthis ſtew till the ſauce is rich and 
thick; then have ready ſome artichoke bottoms cut into four, 
and a few pickled mufhrooms ; give them a boil or two, and 
when your meat is tender, and your fauce quite rich, lay the 
meat into a difh, and pour the ſauce over it. You may add a 
ſweet-bread cut in ſix pieces, a palate ftewed tender cut into 
little pieces, fome cocks'-combs, and a few forced-meat balls. 


Theſe are a great addition, but it will be good without. 


Note For variety, when the beef is ready, and the gravy put 
to it, add a large bunch of celery, cut ſmall and waſhed clean, 
two ſpoonfuls of catchup, and a glaſs of red wine. Omit all 
the other ingredients. When the meat and celery are tender, 
and the ſauce is rich and good, ſerve it up. It is alfo very good 
this way :—take ſix large cucumbers, fcoop out the feeds, pare 


them, cut them into ſlices, and do them juſt as you do the celery. 


Ta flew a Rump of Beef. | | 
Half roaſt your beef, then put it in a large ſaucepan or caul- 
dron, with two quarts of water, and one of red wine, two or 
three blades of mace, a ſhallot, one fpoonful of lemon-pickle, 
two of walnut-catcbup, the ſame of browning, Chyan pepper 


and falt to your taſte; let it Kew over a gentle fire, cloſe co- 


vered, for two hours, then take up your beef, and lay it in a 
deep diſh, ſkim off the fat, and ſtrain the gravy, and put in one 
ounce of morels, and half a pint of muſhrooms; thicken your 


gravy, and pour it over your beef; lay round it force-meat balls. 


Garniſh with horſe-radiſh, and ſerve it up, _Rafald, 114. 
"EY AN neo oo oing to ES 
Having boiled it till it is little more than half enough, take it 

| | {I © 2 


* 
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up, and peel off the ſkin; take ſalt, pepper, beaten mace, 2 
nutmeg, à handful of parſley, a little thyme, winter ſavory, 
ſweet marjoram, all chopped fine and mixed, and ſtuff them in 
great holes in the fat and lean, the reſt ſpread over it, with the 
yolks of two eggs; ſave the gravy that runs out, put to it a 
pint of claret, and put the meat in a deep pan; pour the liquor 
in, cover it cloſe, and let it bake two hours; then put it into 
the diſh, ſtrain the liquor through a ſieve, and ſkim off the 
fat very clean; then pour it over the meat, and ſend it te 
table. . | 

5 Rump au Ragout. 

Cut the meat from the bone, flour and fry it, pour over it a 
little boiling water, and about a pint of ſmall beer; add a carrot 
or two, an onion ſtuck with cloves, ſome whole pepper, ſalt, a 
piece of lemon- peel, and a bunch of ſweet herbs; let theſe ſtew 
an hour, then add ſome good gravy. When the meat is tender, 
take it out, ſtrain the ſauce, thicken it with a little flour; add a 
little celery ready boiled, and a little catchup; put in the meat, 
and juſt ſimmer it up. Or the celery may be omitted, and the 
ragoo enriched by adding muſhrooms freſh or pickled, arti · 
choke-bottoms boiled and quartered, and hard yolks of eggs. 

N. B. A piece of flank, or any piece that can be cut free from 
bone, will do inſtead of the rump. Maſon, 125. 


: Rump of Beef ſmoked. _ 

Bone a rump of beef as well as poſſible without ſpoiling the 
ſhape; ſalt it with a pound of falt, and two ounces of falt-petre;z 
put it in a ſalting-pan, length-ways, with all ſorts of ſweet herbs, 
as parſley, ſhallots, thyme, laurel, baſil, winter ſavory, half an 
handful of juniper berries, a little coriander, ſix cloves, and two 
cloves of garlick ; leave it about a week or ten days in falt, then 
hang it in the chimney; when dried, keep it in a dry place, 
When you want to uſe it, boil it in water without ſalt, with a 
few onions, cloves, a faggot of ſweet herbs, and alittle nutmeg : 
tet it cool in the liquor, and ſerve it cold upon a napkin. Gar- 
niſh with parſley. If you think it will be too ſalt, ſoak it ſome 

time before boiling. ee 68. 6 | 
To force the inſide of a Sirloin of Beef. 

Spit your firloin, then cut off from the inſide all the ſkin and 
fat together, and then take off all the fleſh to the bones; chop 
the meat very fine with a little beaten mace, two or three ſhal- 
lots, one anchovy, half a pint of red wine, a little pepper and 
falt, and put it on the bones again; lay your fat and ſkin on 
again, and ſkewer it cloſe, and paper it well. When roaſted, take 
off the fat, and diſh up the ſirloin z pour over it 4 ſauce made 
of a little red wine, a ſhallot, one anchovy, two or three ſlices 
of horſeraddiſh, and ſerve it up. Rſfald, 11. 
„ c Anotha 
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- Another way. 


| When! it is quite roaſted, take it up, neat wo it in the diſh with 
the inſide uppermoſt ; with a ſharp knife lift up the ſkin, hack 
and cut out the inſide very fine, ſhake a little pepper and ſalt over 
it, with two ſhallots, cover it with the ſkin, and ſend it to table, 
Le ou may add red wine or vinegar, juſt as you like. 


Aan To broil Beef Steaks. 


Cut your ſteaks off a rump of beef about half an inch thick, 
let your fire be clear, rub your gridiron well with beef-ſuet ; 
when it is hot, lay them on, let them broil till they begin to 
brown, turn them, and when the other ſide is brown, lay them 
on a hot diſh, with a ſlice of butter between each ſteak; ſprinkle 
à little pepper and ſalt over them, let them ſtand two or three 
minutes, then ſlice a ſhallot (as thin as poſſible) into a ſpoonful of 
water, lay on your ſteaks again, keep them turning till they are 
enough, put them on your diſh, pour the ſhallot and water 
(nga them, and ſend them to table. Farley, 49- | 


Another way. 


Firſt have a very clear briſk fire: let your gridiron be very 
clean; put it on the fire, and take a chafing diſh with a few hat 
coals out of the fire, Put the diſh on it which is to lay your 
ſteaks. on, then take fine rump ſteaks about half an inch thick; 
put a little pepper and ſalt on them, lay them on the gridiron, 
and (if you like it) take a ſhallot or two, or a fine onion, and cut 
it fine; put it into your diſh. Keep turning your ſteaks quick 
till they are done, for that keeps the gravy in them. When the 
ſteaks are enough, take them carefully off into your diſh, that 
none of the gravy be loſt; then have ready a hot diſh and 
cover, and carry them hot to the table with the cover on, You 
may ſend ſhallots in a plate, chopped fine. | 

If you love pickles or horſe-radiſh with ſteaks, never garniſh 
your diſh, becauſe the garniſhing will be dry, and the ſteaks will 
be cold, but lay thoſe things on little plates, and carry to table, 
,—The great nicety is to have them hot, and full of Brave 


Glaſſe, Te 
To fry Beef Steaks. 


Take fame ſteaks, cut out of the middle of the romp, fry 
them in butter; when they are done, put a little ſmall beer i into 
the pan, if not bitter, the gravy which runs from the ſteaks, a 
little nutmeg, a ſhallot, ſome walnut-catchup, and a piece of 
butter rolled in flour; ſhake it round the pan till it boils, and 
pour it over the ſteaks, Some ſtewed oyſters may be added, o. or 
8 2255 — Maſon, . | 


— 


Another way. 


Cut your teaks as for * put them into a ſtew- pan with 
woes, © : a good 
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a good lump of butter, ſet them over a very flow fire, keep 
turning them till the butter is become a thick white gravy, pour 
it into a baſon, and pour more butter to them When they are 
almoſt enough, pour all the gravy into your baſon, and put more 
butter into your pan, fry them a light brown over a quick fire. 
Take them out of the pan, put them in a hot pewter diſh, ſlice a 
ſhallot among them, put a little in your gravy that was drabn 
from them, and pour it hat upon them. I think this is the beſt 
way of dreſſing beef-ſteaks. Half * of Ne will e 
A large, diſh. Raffald, 71. Þ 1 03 Pal 
Another away. 
Take we pepper and ſalt them, and 87 them i in a 
little butter, very quick and brown: then put them into a diſh, 
and pour the fat out of the frying- pan. Take half a pint of hot 
grayy, half a pint of hot water, and put it into the pan. Add 
to it @ little butter rolled in flour, a little pepper and falt, and 
two or three ſhallots chopped fine. Boil them up in your pan 
for two minutes, and pour it over the ſteaks. You may garniſh 
with a little ſcraped horſe-radiſh round your diſh. V. 1, 54% 


from Gla 2, 39. 
ped IN * ew Bf Scots: 


Lard the ſteaks here and there with large pieces of lard, put 
them in a ſtew-pan with chopped parſley, ſhallots, thyme, laurel, 
lalt, whole pepper, a little white wine; ſtew flowly till done; 
ſerve either hot or cold. Clermont, 6 5. | 


F 


Another nay. 74 | 
Take rump-ſteaks, pepper and ſalt them, lay them in a Nas 
pan, pour in half a pint of water, a blade or two of mace, ty 
or three cloves, a little bundle of ſweet herbs, an anchovy, a 
Piece of butter rolled in flour, a glaſs of white wine, and an 
onion; cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew ſoftly till they are 
tender; then take out the ſteaks, flour them, fry them in freſſn 
butter, and pour away all the fat; ſtrain the ſauce they were 
ſtewed in, and pour into the pan; toſs it all up together till the 
ſauce is quite hot and thick, If you add a quarter of a pint. 
of oyſters it will make it the better. Lay the ſteaks into 
the diſh, and. pgur the ſauce oyer them, Garniſh. with * 
pickle you like. | 
Beef Steaks rolled, POET CT ET 
Take ſome beef ſteaks, what quantity is 8 beat them: 
with a cleaver to make them tender; make ſome force meat 
with a pound of veal beat fine in a mortar, the fleſh of a fowl, 
half a pound of cold ham or gammon of bacon, fat and lean, 
the kidney-fat of a loin of veal, and a ſweetbread, all cut very 
mall; ſome'truffles and morels. ſtewed and then cut ſmall, twg 
thallots, ſome parſley, a little thyme, ſome n the 
D4 125 
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yolks of four eggs, a nutmeg grated, and half a pint of cream. 

Mix theſe all together, and ſtir them over a ſlow fire for ten mi- 
nutes; put them upon the ſteaks, and roll them up; then 
ſkewer them tight, put them into the frying-pan, and fry them 
of a nice brown; then take them from the fat, and put them 
into a ſtew-pan with a pint of good drawn gravy, a ſpoonful of 
red wine, two of catchup, a few pickled muſhrooms, and let 
them ſtew for an quarter of an hour; take up the ſteaks, cut 
them in two, lay the cut ſide uppermoſt, | Garniſh with lemon. 
Maſon, 128. G afſt,, 40. e e 

N. B. Before you put the force-meat into the beef, you are 
to ſtir it all together over a ſlow fire for eight or ten minutes. 
Glaſſe, 40. p | 1 © ns „ 

. A Rib of Beef Glaſſe, with Spinach. 

Provide one of the prime ribs, trim it neatly, and lay it in a 
marinade for an hour or two; take a ſtew-pan exactly its big- 
neſs, put a flice or two of bacon at the bottom, lay in your beef, 
and cover it with the ſame ; to ſeaſon, put in an onion-or two, 
ſome bits of carrot, a little ſweet baſil, thyme, and parſley, a 
little pepper, ſalt, and a blade or two of mace ; let it ſtew gent- 
ly till it is very tender, take it out upon a plate, ſtrain your 
braze, clean it well from the fat, put it into a clean ſtew- pan, 
and boil it with a ladle of gravy very faſt, and you will find it 
come to a ſort of gluey conſiſtence; then put your beef in, and 
keep it hot till your dinner-time, and ferve it up with ſpinach. 

At another time you may ſerve it with favoys or red cabbage, 
{ripped fine and ſtewed, and after being blanched, only adding 
2 bit of bacon, with a few cloves ſtuck in it in the ſtewing, but 
not to ſend to table. 5 1 

Fillet of the firloin is done pretty much in the ſame way, ma- 
rinaded and roaſted, with bacon over it, and the ſame ſort of 
ſauces. Verral, 84. | | 


A Porcupine of the flat Ribs of Beef. 


Bone the flat ribs, and beat it half an hour with a paſt "OE | 


then rub it over with the yolks of eggs, ſtrew over it bread. 
crumbs, parſley, leeks, ſweet marjoram, lemon-peel, ſhred fine; 
nutmeg, pepper and ſalt ; roll it up very cloſe, and bind it hard; 
lard it acroſs with bacon ; then a row of cold boiled tongue, a 
third row of pickled cucumbers, a fourth row of lemon-peel; do 
It all oyer in rows till it is larded all round; it will look like red, 
green, white, and yellow dice; then ſplit it, or put it in a deep 
Pot with a pint of water, lay oyer the caul of veal to keep it 
from ſcorching, tie it dawn with ſtrong paper, and ſend it to the 
oven. When it comes out, ſkim off the fat, and ſtrain your 


gravy into a ſaucepan; add to it two ſpoonfuls of red wine, 


the ſame of browning, one of muſhroom catchup, half a lemon, 
En Te e . thicken 


thicken it with a lump of butter rolled in flour, diſh up the 
meat, and pour the gravy on the diſh ; lay round force-meat 
balls, Garniſh with horſe-radiſh, and ſerve itup. Raffald, 116, 

1 To bake a Leg of Beef. SUPER 
Take « large deep pan, and lay your beef at the bottom; 


— 


then put in a little piece of bacon, a ſlice or two of carrot, ſome 
mace, cloves, black and white whole pepper, a large onion cut 
in ſlices, and a bundle of ſweet herbs. Pour in water till the 
meat be covered, and ſend it to the oven covered up. When 
it is baked, ſtrain it through a coarſe fieve; take out all the 
ſinews and fat, and put them into a fance-pan with a few ſpoon- 
fuls of the gravy, a little red wine, a {mall piece of butter ro} 
ed in flour, and ſome muſtard ; ſhake your ſauce- pan often, 
and when the ſauce is hot and thick, diſh it up, and ſend it to 
table. Maſon, 121. 2 l | 

„ To dreſs a Fillet of Beef. TO | 

It is the inſide of the ſirloin. You muſt carefully cut it all 
out from the bone, grate ſome nutmeg over it, a few crumbs 
of bread, a little pepper and falt, a little lemon-peel, a little 
thyme, ſome parſley ſhred ſmall, and roll it up tight; tie it with 
a piece of packthread, roaſt it, put a quart of milk and a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter into the dripping-pan, and baſte it, 
When it is enough, take it up, untie it, leave a little ſkewer in 
it to hold it together, have a little good gravy in the diſſi, and 
fome ſweet ſauce in a cup, You may baſte it with red wine 
and butter, or it wilt do very well with butter only. Glafſe, 40. 


Another way. 


Soak ſix anchovies in water about two hours; ſplit them, and 
lard the fillet with them, intermixed with bacon; ſtew it on a 
{low fire, with a little broth and white wine, a clove of parlick, 
two cloves, a faggot of parſley, green onions, and ſweet herbs. 
When done, ſift the ſauce; add a little butter rolled in flour, 
and a few whole capers; make a liaſon of eggs and cream; 
ſerve it up on the fillet. Clermont, 76. LE 


Bouille Beef. | : 

'Take the thick end of a briſket of beef, put it into a kettle of 
water quite covered over; let it boil faſt for two hours, then 
keep ſtewing it cloſe by the fire for fix hours more, and as the 
water waſtes, fill up the kettle z put in with the beef ſome tur- 
nips cut into little balls, carrots, and ſome celery cut in pieces; 
an hour before it is done, take out as much broth as will fill 
your ſoup-diſh, and boil in it for that hour turnips and carrots 
cut out in balls, or in little ſquare pieces, with ſome celery, ſalt 
and pepper to your taſte, ſerve it upin two diſhes, the beef by 
itſelf, ard the ſoup by itſelf. You may put pieces of fried — 
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if you like it, in your ſoup; boil in a few panics and 
if you think your ſoup will not be rich enough, you may add a 
pound or two of fried mutton chops to your broth when you 
take it from the beef, and let it ſtew for that hour in the broth ; 
but be ſure to take out the mutton when you ſend it ta the 


table. The ſoup muſt be very clear. Rafald, 11 3. 


Beef in Epigram. ® 
Roaſt a firloin of beef, take it off the ſpit, then raiſe. A 
Ain carefully off, and cut the lean parts of the beef out, but 
obſerve not to cut near the ends or ſides. Haſh the meat in the 
following manner: — cut it into pieces about as big as a crown 


piece, put half a pint of gravy into a toſs-pan, an onion chop- 


fine, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, ſome pepper and ſalt, fix 
mall pickleq cucumbers cut in thin ſlices, and the. gravy that 
comes from the beef; a little butter rolled in flour; put the 
meat in, and toſs it up for five minutes, put it on the ſirloin, 
and then put the {kin over and ſend it 5 table, Garniſh with 
borſe raddiſh, 

You may do the inſi ide inſtead of the outſige if you pleaſe; 

Gli affe, 34+ Maſon, 126. Farley, 95. = 


To roaſt Ox Palates. 6p, 

Having boiled your palates tender, blanch them, cut them 
into ſlices about two inches long, lard half with bacon ; ; then 
have ready two or three pigeons, and two or three chicken. 

draw them, truſs them, and fill them with force- meat 3 
er half of them be nicely larded, ſpit them on a bird-ſpit thus: 
a bird, a palate, a ſage- leaf, and a piece of bacon; and fo on, 
a bird, a palate, a ſage- leaf, and a piece of bacon. Take cock's 
combs and lambs' -ſtones, parboiled and blanched, lard them 
with little bits of bacon, large oyſters parboiled, and each one 
larded with one piece of bacon; put theſe on a ſkewer, with a 
little piece of bacon and a ſage-leaf between them; tie them on 
2 ſpit and roaſt them; then beat up the yolks of three: eggs, 


ſome nutmeg, a little ſalt, and crumbs, of bread : baſte them 


with theſe all the time they are roaſting, and have ready two 
ſweetbreads, each cut in two, ſome artichoke bottoms cut into 


Four and fried, and then rub the diſh with ſhallots; lay the 


birds in the middle, piled upon one another, and lay the other 
things all 1 . by themſelves round about in the diſh, 


Have ready for ſauce a pint of good gravy, a quarter of a pint 


red wine, an anchovy, the oyſter liquor, a piece of butter 
rolled in flour; 3 boil all theſe to ether, and pour into the diſh, 
with a little Juice of lemon. Garniſn your diſh with lemon; 
18 44. Farley, 37, from Glaſſe. Maſon, 134. 


To flew Ox Palates. MEE 
Wa four ox-palates in re waters, and then jay! them in in 


* Lan 
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warm water for half an hour, then waſh them out and put them 
in a pot, and tie them down with ſtrong paper, and ſend them 
to the oven with as much water as will cover them, or boil them 
till tender; then ſkin them and cut them in pieces half an inch 
broad, and three inches long, and put them in a toſſing- pan with, 
a pint of veal gravy, one ſpoonful of Madeira wine, the ſame 
of catchup and browning, one onion ſtuck with cloves, and a 
flice of lemon; ſtew them half an hour, then take out the 
_ onion and lemon, thicken your ſauce, and put them in a diſh; 
have ready boiled artichoke bottoms, cut them in quarters, and 
lay them over your palates, with force-meat balls and morels. 
Garniſh with e and ſerve them up. Raffald, 119. 


To broil Ox Palates. 


Boil in water as many palates as you pleaſe ; peel them, and 
ſoak them in faint menoult, which is thus: — put in a ftew-pan 
a little butter rolled in flour, ſalt and pepper, two ſhallots, a 
clove of garlick, two cloves, parſley, a laurel- leaf, thyme, with 
as much milk as ail ſimmer your palates till tender; then'take 
them out, and baſte them with-yolks of eggs and bread crumbs 
broil them flowly, and ſerve them: with a up ſauce, Dak- 
rymple, 56. i | Ee 

To ragoo Ox Palates, 


Take four ox-palares, and boil them very tender, clean them 
well, cut ſome in ſquare pieces, and ſome long, Make a rich 
rooley thus :—put a piece of butter in your ſtew-pan, and melt 
itz puta large ſpoonful of flour to it, ſtir it well till it is ſmooth, 
then put a quart of good gravy to it; chop three ſhallots, and 

ut in a gill of Liſbon; ent ſome lean ham very fine and put in, 
alſo half a lemon; boil them twenty minutes, then ſtrain it 
through & ſieve, put it into your pan, and the palates, with ſome 
force-meat balls, truffles, and morels, pickled or freſh muſh- 
rooms ſtewed in gravy; ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt to your. 
liking, and toſs them up five or fix minutes, then diſh. them up 
Garniſh with lemon or beet-root, Glaſſe, 44. 


Slices of Fillet of. Beef with clear-G ravy and Rocombole. 


A pound of meat is enough for this diſh. Cut it into bits 
about an inch thick, arid flat it down with your knife, or a light 
cleaver it is better than ſlicing; make it very thin, and jag it 
with the back of your knife croſs and croſs; rub a large ſtew- 
pan with butter, a little green onion and parſley minced, fry 

your beef briſkly for two or three minutes, toſſing it that it 
may be done on both fides; take it out into a ſmall ſtew-pan, 
and pour in a ladle of nice gravy, a little pepper, ſalt, a morſel 
of ſhallot and parſley ; boil it but a moment. When dinner is 
ready, ſqueeze in a lemon or oranges; and ſend | it to table. 


5 


The 
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The inſide fillets of loins of mutton or pork are done in the 


fame manner; and though they ſeem but trifling matters, yet 


M care is taken to make them very thin, and nicely fried, and 
not boiled too much afterwards, they are good and pretty 
diſhes. Verral, 112. 4 058 25 
T᷑o make a mack Hare ef a Bulloch Heart. | 

Waſh a large bullock's heart clean, and cut of the deaf ears, 
and ſtuff it with ſome force-meat, as you do a hare; lay a caul 
of veal or paper over the top to keep in the ſtuffing ; roaſt it 
either in a cradle ſpit or a hanging one; it will take an hour 
and an half before a good fire; baſte it with red wine, When 
roaſted take the wine out of the dripping-pan, ſkim off the fat 
and add a glaſs more of wine. When it is hot put in ſome 
lumps of red currant jelly and pour it in the diſh. Serve it up 
and ſend in red currant jelly cut in ſlices on a ſaucer. Raffald, 
118. | F | 511. | 

To roaſt a Bullochs Heart. 

Mix bread-crumbs, chopped ſuet (or a bit of butter) parſiey 

chopped, ſweet marjoram, lemon- peel grated, pepper, ſalt, and 


nutmeg, with a yolk of an egg; ſtuff the heart, and bake or 


roaſt it. Serve it with gravy, 2 little red wine in it, melted 
butter, and currant jelly in boats. Some lard it with bacon. 


Maſon, 1 35s 5 
188 Cold Roaff Beef marinaded. 


Cut ſlices of cold roaſt beef, and make a marinade with a 1 


little oil, parſley, chibbol, muſhrooms, a trifle of garlic, and 
three ſhallots, all finely chopped, pepper and ſalt ; ſoak it along 
with the beef about half an hour; make as much of the ma- 
rinade keep to it as you can with a deal of bread crumbs ; broil 
on 2 flow fire, baſting it with the remaining liquid, Serve 
with 2 ſharp ſauce. Dalrymple, 66. 1 


| Cold Roaſt Beef, family faſhion. 

Slice three or four onions, and fry them in butter; when 
done, add a little broth, three ſhallots chopped, pepper and falt; 
then put flices of cold beef to it; boil for a moment; when 
ready, add a liaſon made of three yolks of eggs and a little vine- 
gar. Cold beef is alſo very good with cold ſauce made of chop- 
ped parſley, ſhallots, vinegar, oil, muſtard, minced anchovy, &c. 


» 08% | 

. To male Collops of Cold Beef. | | 

If yon have any cold inſide of a ſirloin of beef, take off all tile 

fat, cut it very thin in little bits, cut arr onion very ſmall, boil 
as much water or gravy as you think will do for ſauce; ſeaſon 
it with a little pepper and falt, and a bundle of ſweet herbs.— 
Let the water boil, then put in the meat, with a good piece of 
42 8 butter 
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butter rolled in flour, ſhake it round, and. ſtir it. When the 
ſauce is thick and the meat done, take out the {weet herbs, and 
pour it into your diſh, They do better than freſh meat. 


Glaſſe 120. 
To flew Neat's Tongue. 


Put two tongues in water juſt ſufficient to cover them, and 
let them ſtew two hours. Then peel them, and put them in 
again with a pint of ſtrong gravy, half a pint of white wine, a 
bundle of ſweet herbs, a little pepper and ſalt, ſome mace, cloves, 
and whole pepper, tied in 2 muſlin rag; a ſpoonful of capers 
chopped, turnips and carrots fliced, and a piece of butter rolled 
in flour, Let all ſtew together very ſoftly over a flow fire for 
two hours, and then take out the ſpice and ſweet herbs, and 
ſend the diſh to table. You may, juſt as you like, leave out 
the turnips and carrots, or boil them by themſelves, and lay 
them in a diſh. Farley, 67. 


Neat's Tongue a la Remoulade N. eat's Tongue * a reliſbing 
Sauce. 

Scald a freſh tongue and peel it, lard it with large pieces of 
bacon, boil it in the ſtock pot, or in broth, with a little ſalt and 
a neſegay ; ſplit it, but not quite in two; make a ſauce with 
parſley, ſhallots, capers, anchovies, all very finely chopped, a 
little vinegar, a few crumbs-of bread or raſpings, a little cullis 
and broth, a little ſalt and pepper; boil all together a little, then 
put the tongue in it to ſimmer for a quarter of an hour. When 
you ſerve, add a little muſtard. Dalrymple, 5 1. 


To force a Neat's Tongue. - 


Boil it till is tender; let it ſtand till it is cold, then cut a 
hole at the root end of it, take out ſome of the meat, chop it 
with as much beef fuet, a few pippins, ſome pepper and ſalt, a 
little mace beat, ſome nutmeg, a few ſweet herbs, and the yolks- 
of two eggs; beat all together well in a marble mortar z ſtuff it, 
cover the end with a veal caul, or buttered paper, roaſt it, baſte 
it with butter, and diſh it up. Have for ſauce good gravy, a 
little melted butter, the juice of an orange or lemon, and ſome 
grated nutmeg ; boil it up, and pour it into the diſh, | 


To marinade Neat Tongues. | 

Boil them till tender, and peel them; when cold, put 8 
into a veſſel that will hold them at full length; make a pickle 
of white-wine vinegar (as much as will fill the veſſel) ſome nut- 

megs, ginger ſliced, mace, whole cloves, a bunch of ſweet herbs, 

conſiſting of parlley, ſweet marjoram, ſage, winter ſavory, 

thyme, and bay- leaves; boil them well. When cold, put them 
to the tongues, with ſome ſalt and ſliced lemon; cloſe them up. 
Serve them in ſlices in ſome of the liquor. 1 may be lard- 

ed, if agreraNies Maſon, 123. 


A Neat”; : 
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A Neat's Tongue en Crepine—A Neat's Tongue in Veal Caul. 
- Boil a tongue ſufficiently to peel; then lard and ſplit it with- . 
_ out ſeparating it in two; ſlice ſome onions, fry them in hog's 
lard; put to it three or four ſpoonfuls of hog's blood, about a 
uarter of a pound of freſh lard chopped, à few ſpices, and falt ; 
mmer it, ſtirring it continually till the blood is well mixed; 
then lay a caul in the bottom of your diſh, and ſpread upon it 
part of your preparation, then the tongue, then the ſame as be- 
fore on the tongue : roll it up in the caul; and garniſh it with 
bread crumbs ; put it in the oven to bake, and take à good co- 
lour; clean the diſh free from fat, and ferve it under a ſauce 
made with cullis, jelly, broth; and lemon. Clernent, 53. 
To force a Neut ! Tongue and Udder. | 
. Firſt parboil the tongue and udder, blanch the tongue, and 
ſick it with cloves. As for the udder, you muſt carefully raiſe 
it, and fill it with force- meat made of veal ; firit waſh the inſide 
with the yolk of an egg, then put in the force-meat, tie the ends 
_ cloſe, and ſpit them; roaft them, and baſte them with butter; 
When enough, have a good gravy in the diſh, and ſweet ſauce in 
4 cup. 


N. B. For variety, you may lard the udder. Glaſſe 43. Far 
ley, 96. | | m TS | 
| To pot Neats Tongues. 


Take a neat's tongue, and rub it with an ounce of ſaltpetre 
and four ounces of brown ſugar, and let it lie two days; then 
boil it till it is quite tender, and take off the ſkin and fide bits, 
then cut the tongue in very thin flices, and beat it in a marble 
mortar, with one pound of clarified butter, mace, pepper and 
ſalt to your taſte; beat it exceeding fine, then put it cloſe down 
into ſmall potting pots, and pour clarified butter over them. 
Rafald, 296. | „ 
Bouillis des tendrons de Beuf aux ckaux—Hodge Podge of Beef 
| with Savoys. 5 
Provide a piece of the middlemoſt part of briſket beef, of 
about ſix pounds, cut it in ſquare pieces ſo as to make ten or 
twelve of it; don't put it into too large a pot, but ſuch a one as 
will be full with a gallon of water to it ; take care to ſkim it well, 
and ſeaſon it well with onions, carrots, turnips, leeks, celery, 
and a little bundle of parſley, and ſome pepper; when your 
meat is boiled very tener, ſtrain your broth from it, and put it 
into a ſoup-pot or ſtew-pan ; take another, with an ounce, or 
little more, of butter, melt it, and put in a large ſpaonful of 
flour, ſtir it over the fire till it becomes brown, take the fat off 
your broth and put to it; boil it a few minutes, and ftrain to 
your beef; your ſavoys ſhould be well blanched, and tied up- 
. ſeparate; put them into your meat, and let it ſtew very * 
2 <4 5 ti 
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till your dinner is called; take it off, and clean all from the 
ſpit, place your meat in neat order. in your diſh, or ſoup-diſh, 
lay your ſavoys between, pour your ſoup or ſauce over it, and 
ſerve it up with a little parſley ſprinkled gently over it. This 
Hh is frequently ſent to table with turnips or carrots, inſtead of 
ſavoys, cut in neat bits and boiled before you put them to your 
ſoup. | AY | & 
Boge pes ge of veal or mutton is done after the ſame man- 
ner, with this difference only—inſtead of making your ſoup 
brown, ſtir your flour no longer than while it retains its white- 
neſs, and pour your broth in, and ſtrain to your meat. Per- 
e | | | 


char. | 
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5 To marinade a Breaff of Veal. ; 
l the breaſt of veal in pieces; ſtew it in broth till about 
. 4 three quarters done; then marinade about an hour with 
two ſpoonfuls of vinegar, a little of its own broth, whole pep- 
per and ſalt, four cloves, two cloves of garlick, ſliced onions, and 
thyme; then drain it, and fry of a good colour, Garniſh with 
fried parſley, You may alſo do it with a batter, or baſte it 
with bread-crumbs and yolks of eggs, and fry it as above. 
Dalrymple, 97. * 1 
A ragoo of a Breaſt of Veal. | | 
Half roaſt the beſt end of it, flour it, and ſtew it gently with 
three pints of good gravy, an onion, a few cloves, whole pep- 
per, and a bir of lemon-peel; turn it while ſtewing ; when very 
render, ſtrain the ſauce ; if not thick enough, mix a little more 
flour ſmooth ; add catchup, chyan, — morels, pickled 
muſhrooms ; boil it up, put in hard yolks of eggs. Maſon, 140. 
Another way. up | 
Half roaſt a breaſt of veal, then bone it, and put it into a toſ- 
Aing-pan, with a quart of veal gravy, one ounce of morels, the 
fame of truffies; ſtew it till tender; and juſt before you 
thicken the gravy, put in a few oyſters, pickled muſhrooms and 
pickled cucumbers, cut in imall ſquare pieces, the yolks of four 
eggs boiled hard; cut your ſweetbread in flices, and fry it a 
Hhght brown; diſh up your veal, and pour the gravy hot over 
it; lay your ſweet-bread round, morels, truffles, and eggs upon it. 
L Garniſh with pickled barberries. 'This is proper for either top 
b | or ſide for dinner, or bottom for ſupper. Rafald, go. 
| To ftew a Breaſt of Veal in its own ſauce. 5 
Put a breaſt of veal into a ſtew-pan of its own length, with 
1 z little broth, a glaſs of white wine, a faggot of ſweet herbs, a 
# few muſhrooms, a little coriander tied in a bag, ſliced roots, 
onions, pepper, and ſalt; ſtew it flowly till very tender. When 
ready to ſerve, ſtrain and ſkim the ſauce, and ſerve it upon the 
meat. Clermont, 103. | 
7 Breaſt of Veal flewed white. 
Cut a piece off each end; make a force-meat as follows: 
Boll the ſweet-bread, and cut it very ſmall, ſome grated bread, a 
little beef ſuet, two eggs, a little cream, ſome nutmeg, ſalt and 
pepper; mix it well together, and ſtuff the thin part of the 
breaſt with ſome of it, the reſt make up into little balls; 
Rewer the ſkin cloſe down, flour and boil it in a cloth in milk 
and water; make ſome gravy of the ends that were cut off, 
with half a pint of oyſters, the juice of a lemon, and a piece of 
| | Ps © butter 
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butter rolled in flourz when the'veal is enough, put it in-the 
diſh. Garniſh with the balls tewed, and pour the ſauce over it. 
Breaſt of Veal ſteued with Peas or Aſparagus. 
Cut it into pieces about three inches in fize, fry it nicely; 
mix a little flour with ſome beef broth, an onion, two or three 
cloves; ſtew this ſome time, ſtrain it, add three pints or two 
quarts of peas, or ſome heads of aſparagus like peas; put in 
the meat, let it ſtew gently; add pepper and ſalt. 
Brea of Veal in Hodge Podge. | 3 

Take a breaſt of veal, cut the briſket into little pieces, and 
every bone aſunder, then flour it, and put half a pound of good 
butter into a ſtew-pan; when it is hot, throw in veal, fry it 
all over of a fine light brown, and then have ready a tea-kettle 
of water boiling; pour it in the ſtew-pan, fill it up, and ſtir it 
round; throw in a pint of green peas, a fine lettuce whole, 
clean waſhed, two or three blades of mace, a little whole pep- 
per tied in a muſlin rag, a little bundle of ſweet herbs, a ſmall 
onion ſtuck with a few cloves, and a little ſalt. Cover it cloſe, 
and let it ſtew one hour, or till it is boiled to your palate, if you 
would have ſoup made of it; if you would only have ſauce to 
eat with the veal, you muſt ſtew it till there is juſt as much as 
you would have for ſauce, and ſeaſon it with ſalt to your palate; 
take out the onion, ſweet herbs, and ſpice, and pour it all toge- 
ther into your diſh. . It is a fine diſh, If you have no peas, 
pare three or four cucumbers, ſcoop our the pulp, and cut it into 
little pieces, and take four or five heads of celery, clean waſhed; 
and cut the white part ſmall z when you have no lettuces, take 
the little hearts of ſavoys, or the little young ſprouts that. 
grow * the old cabbage ſtalks, about as big as the top of your 

um N od | 

N. B. If you would make à very fine diſh of it, fill the in- 
fide of your lettuce with force- meat, and tie the top cloſe with 
a thread; ſtew it till there is but juſt enough for ſauce z. ſet the 
lettuce in the middle, and the veal round, and pour the {ſauce 
over it, Garniſh your diſh with raſped bread, made into 
figures with your fingers, This is the cheapeſt way of drefling 
a breait of veal to be good, and ſerve a number of people. 
Glaſſe, 29. Maſon, 142, - 

75 To collar a Breaſt of Veal, 

Take the fineſt breaſt of veal, bone it, and rub it over with 
the yolks of two eggs, and ſtrew over it ſome crumbs of bread, 
a little grated lemon, a little pepper and ſalt, a handful of 
chopped parſley, roll it up tight, and bind it hard with twine z 
wrap it in a cloth, and boil it one hour and an half; then take 
it up to cool. When a little cold, take off the cloth, and clip 
off the twine carefully, left you open the veal; cut it * five 
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ſlices, lay them on a diſh with the ſweetbread boiled and cut in 
thin ſlices, and laid round them, with ten or twelve force-meat 
balls; pour over your white ſauce, and garniſh with barberries 
or . pickles. | Ce 1 
The white ſauce muſt be made thus: take a pint of good 
veal gravy, put to it a ſpoonful of lemon pickle, half an anchovy, 
a tea- ſpoonful of muſhroom powder, or a few pickled muſh- 
rooms; give it a gentle boil; then put in half a pint of cream, 
the yolks of two eggs beat fine; ſhake it over the fire after the 
eggs and cream are in, but do not let boil, it will curdle the 
cream. It is proper for a top diſh at night, or a fide diſh for 
dinner. Raffald, 91. ee & 
The Griſtles of a Breaff of Veal with a White Sauce. 


About the half of a breaſt of veal will do for this ſmall diſh; 
take off all the upper part, and cut the griſtles in ſmall bits; 
blanch them, and put into a ſtew-pan to a ladle of broth ; ſtew 
it very tender, and put a bit of butter mixed with flour, a bunch 
of onions and parſley, a blade of mace, pepper, and ſalt. For 
your fauce, you may prepare either peas or aſparagus; make a 
[;afon; and juſt before you ſerve, pour it in; add the juice of 
a lemon, and diſh it up. | _ Les 
. . Breaſts of lamb are done in the ſame manner, and make a 
favorite diſh. Verral, 1200. i 
; 1 To ragoo a Neck of Veal.. | 
Cut a neck of veal into ſteaks, flatten them with a rolling-pin, 
feaſon them with ſalt, pepper, cloves, and mace; lard them with 
bacon, lemon-peel, and thyme ; dip them in the yolks of eggs, 
make a ſheet of ſtrong cap-paper up at the four corners, in the 
form of a dripping-pan ; pin up the corners, butter the paper 
and alſo the gridiron, and ſet it over a fire of charcoal; put in 
your meat, let it do leiſurely, keep it baſting and turning to keep 
in the gravy; and when it is enough, have ready half a pint of 
ſtrong gravy, ſeaſon it high, put in muſhrooms and pickles, force- 
meat balls dipped in the yolks of eggs, oyſters ſtewed and fried 
to lay round and at the top of your diſh, and then ferve it up. 
If for a brown ragoo, put in red wine; if for a white one, put 
in white wine, with the yolks of egss beat up with two or three 
ſpoonfuls of cream. | „ 
1 Neck of Veal and fharp Sauce. | 
Make a marinade with butter and a little flour, ſliced onions, 
roots, and a little coriander-feed, one clove of garlick, three ſpice 
_ cloves, thyme, laurel, baſil, pepper, and ſalt ; warm it, and put 
in it a larded neck of yeal; let it lie in a marinade about two 
hours, then wrap it in buttered paper, and roaſt it, and ſerve 
with a poivrade or ſharp ſauce, Dalrymple, 102. * 
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e Neck of Veal flewed. 55 3 Wn ; Thos 
L.ard it with large pieces of bacon rolled in pepper and falt, 
Thallots and ſpices; braze it with ſlices of lard, fliced roots, 


onions, a laurel leaf, broth, and a little brandy ; ſkim and fift 


the ſauce, and ſerve it on'the meat. Clermont, 108. 


| Neck of 7 eal fled with Celery. 2s 


| ſome beef broth or boiling water, ſome ſalt, whole pepper and 


cloves, tied in a bit of muſlin, an onion, a piece of lemon- peel; 
ſtew this till tender; take out the ſpice and peel, put in a little 
cream and flour mixed, ſome celery ready boiled and cut into 
% Bo wtf rant ˙ ts | 5 
TOES Neck of V. eal d- la- braiſe. N ; 

Take the beſt end, lard it with bacon rolled in parſley chop- 
ped, pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg ; put it into a ſtew-pan, and 
cover it with water; put in the ſ{crdg-end, with a little lean 


| bacon; or a bit of ham, an onion; two carrots, ſome ſhallots, a 


head or two of celery, and a little Madeira; let theſe ſtew 


_ gently for two hours, or till tender; ſtrain the liquor, mix a 


little butter with ſome flour, ſtir it in a ſtew-pan till it is brown 3 


lay in the veal, the upward ſide to the bottom of the pan, let it 


do a few minutes till it is coloured, lay it in the diſh, ſtir int 
ſome more liquor, boil it up, and ſqueeze in orange or lemon 
juice: Maſon, 141: if ; 5 
Vece Veal d-la-royal. oy” 
Take a neck of veal, and cut off the ſcrag-end, and part of 
the chine-bone, in order to make it lie flat in the diſh. Then 
chop very fine a little parſley and thyme, a few ſhallots and 
muſhrooms, and feafon' with pepper and ſalt. Cut middling 
ſized lards of bacon, and roll them in the herbs and ſeaſoning; 
Lard the lean part of the neck, put it in a ſtewipan with ſome 
lean bacon, of the thank of a ham; and the 'chihe-bone” and 


ſcrag cut in pieces, with a little beaten mace, a head of celery, 


onions, and three or four carrots: Pour in as much water as 
will cover it, fhat the pan cloſe, and ftew it ſlowly two or three 
hours, till it is tender. Then ſtrain half a pint of the liquor 
through a fieve, ſet it over a ſtove, let it boil, and keep 2 


it till it is of a good brown; but take care not to let it boil: 


Then add more of the liquor, ſtrain off the fat, and keep it 
ſtirring till it becomes thick and of a fine brown. Then take 
the veal ont of the ſtew- pan, wipe it clean, and put the larded 
ſide down upon the glaze; ſet it five or fix minutes over a 
gentle fire to take the glaze, and then lay it in the diſh with 
the glazed fide upwards. Put into the ſame ſtew-pan as much 
flour as will lie on a 8 ſtir it about well, and add ſome 

| 13 | 


of the braze powder if any be left. Let it boil till it is of a 

proper thicknefs, ſtrain it, and pour it into the bottom of the 

diſh. _ in a little lemon juice, and ſend it to table. 
| Bombarded Veal, 

You muſt get a fillet of veal ; cut out of it five lean pieces, 
as thick as your hand, round them up a little, then lard them 
very thick on the round fide with little narrow thin pieces of 
bacon, and lard five ſheeps tongues (being firſt boiled and 
blanched) lard them here and there with very little bits of 
lemoen-peel, and make a well ſeaſoned force- meat of veal, bacon, 
ham, beef ſuet, and an anchovy beat well; make another ten- 
der force-meat of veal, beef ſuet, muſhrooms, ſpinach, parſtey, 
_ thyme, ſweet marjoram, winter favory, and green onions. 


Seaſon with pepper, ſalt, and mace; beat it well, make a round 


ball of the other force-meat, and ftuff in the middle of this, 
roll it up in a veal caul and bake it; what is left tie up like a 
Bologna ſauſage, and boil it, but firſt rub the caul with the yolk - 
of an egg; put the larded veal into a ftew-pan with fome good 
gravy, and ſtew it gently till it is enough; Kim off the fat, put 
in ſome truffles and morels, and ſome muſhrooms, Your force- 
meat being baked enough, lay it in the middle, the veal round 
it, and the tongues fried and laid between; the boiled cut 
into ſlices and fried, and throw all over. Put on them the 
fauce. You may add artichoke bottoms, fweet-breads, and 
cock's-combs if you pleafe.. Garniſh with lemon. Glaſſe, 57. 
Aaſon, 1 4 8. : 7 4 | 8 
| | Bombarded Veal another way. p06 
Cut the bone nicely out of a. fillet, make a force-meat of the 
crumbs of a penny loaf, half a pound of fat bacon fcraped, a 
little lemon-peel, or lemon thyme, parſley, two or three ſprigs 
of fweet marjoram, one anchovy; chop them all very well, 
grate a little nutmeg, chyan pepper and ſalt to your palate ; 
mix all up together with an egg and a little cream, and fill up 
the place where the bone came out with the force-meat; then 
cut the fillet acroſs, in cuts about one inch from another, all 
round the fillet ; fill one nick with force-meat, a fecond with 
boiling ſpinnach, that is boiled and well ſqueezed, a third with 
bread. crumbs, chopped oyſters, and beef marrow, then force- 
meat, and fill them up, as above, all round the fillet, wrap the 
caul cloſe round it, and put it in a deep pot with a pint of 
water; make a coarfe paſte to lay over it, to keep the oven 
from giving it a fiery taſte; when it comes out of the oven, 
ſkim off the tat, and put the gravy in a ſtew-pan, with a ſpoon- 
ful of lemon-pickle, and another of muſhroom catchup, two of 
browning, half an ounce of morels and truffles, five yore rad 
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tichoke bottoms cut in quarters; thicken the ſauce with flour 
and butter, give it a gentle boil, and pour it upon the veal into 
your diſh, Roffald, 99. | | 
Pieal Olives a-la-mede. | 
Take two pounds of veal, ſome marrow, two anchovies, the 
yolks of two hard eggs, a few muſhrooms, and ſome oyſters, 
a little thyme, marjoram, parſley, ſpinach, lemon-peel, ſalt, 
pper, nutmeg, and mace, finely beaten; take your veal caul, 
y a layer of bacon and a layer of the ingredients, roll it in 
the veal caul, and either roaſt it or bake it. An hour will do 
either. When enough, cut it into ſlices, lay it in your diſh, 
and pour good gravy over it, Garniſh with lemon, Glafſe, 58. 
n Fillet of Veal flewed, ; 


Stuff it, half bake it with a little water in the diſh, then ſtew 
it with the liquor and ſome good gravy, and a little Madeira; 
when enough, thicken it with flour; add catchup, chyan, 3 
little ſalt, juice of orange or lemon; boil it up. Maſon, 139. 

To ragoo a Fillet of Veal. 

Lard your fillet and half roaſt it, then put it in a toſſing- pan, 
with two quarts of good gravy; cover it cloſe and let it ſtew 
till tender, then add one ſpoonful of white wine, one of brown» 
ing, one of catchup, a tea ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, a little caper 

liquor, half an ounce of morels; thicken with flour and butter, 
and lay round it a few yolks of eggs. 


Leg of Veal marinated, 


Provide a nice leg of white veal and marinate itz roaſt it 
with four ſlices of bacon over it, covered with paper; take four 
or five heads of endive, cut into bits about an inch in length, 
blanch it a little, and ſtew it in a little gravy mixed with a la- 
dle of cullis; put a minced ſhallot and ſome parſley, ſqueeze in 
the juice of a lemon, and ſerye it up with the ſauce under it, 
Make uſe of capers, olives, or any fort of pickles for a change, 


J. eri al, 67. 

L.ieg of Veal with white Sauce. „ 

Lard a leg of veal with large pieces of bacon, let it foak 
twelve hours in marinade made after this manner :—a piece of 
butter and flour, a quart of milk, two lemons peeled and ſliced, 
fix ſhallots, two cloves of garlick, fix onions fliced,.eight cloves, 
three laurel leaves, thyme and parſley, whole pepper and ſalt. 
Warm the marinade, and put into a pot much about the bigneſs 
of the veal; wipe it dry before ſpitting, and cover it with ſlices 
of lard and two ſheets of paper, or with buttered paper alone; 
and ſerve with poivrade, or a cream ſauce made of a piece of 


butter and flour, a chopped anchovy, chopped parſley and 


ſhallots, grated nutmeg, pepper and ſalt, and as much cream as 
1 5 5 4 ne 
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neceſſary. When ready to ſerve, add the juice of a lemon. 
It may alſo be done without larding. Dalrymple, 103. 


Leg of Veal daubed, or a-la-mode. 


It is larded and brazed with all ſorts of roots and ſpices ; re- 
duce the ſauce to a jelly, and ſerye it with it, _— hat or cold. 
ere 104. 
Aeg f Veal in Difeu iſe. 


Lard the veal with flips of bacon, and a little lemon-peel cut 

very thin; make a ſtuffing as for a fillet of veal, only mix with 
it half a pint of oyſters chopped ſmall ; put it into a veſſel, and 
cover it with water ; let it ſtew very gently till quite tender : : 
take it up, and ſkim off the fat; ſqueeze ſome juice of lemon, 
ſome muſhroom catchup, the crumb of a roll grated fine, and 
half a pint of oyſters, with a pint of cream, and a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Let the ſauce thicken upon the fire, 
put the yeal in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. Garniſh 
with oyſters dipped in butter and fried, and with thin ſlices of 
toaſted bacon. Maſon, 143. . 


A Leg of Veal and Bacon in Di uit. 


Luard your veal all over with ſlips of bacon, and a little lee 
| mon-peel, and boil it up with a piece of bacon; when enough, 

take it up, cut the bacon into ſlices, and have ready ſome dried 
{age and pepper rubbed fine; rub over the bacon, lay the veal 


in the diſh and the bacon round it, ſtrew it all over with fried 


parſley, and have green ſauce in cups made thus :—take two 
handfuls of ſorrel, pound it in a mortar and ſqueeze out the 
juice; put it into a ſaucepan with ſome melted butter, a little 

ſugar, and the juice of a lemon. Or'you may make it thus; — 
beat two handfuls of ſorrel in a mortar, with two pippins quar- 
tered, ſqueeze the juice out, with the juice of a lemon, or Vines 
gar, and ſweeten it with ſugar, Glaſſe, 56. 


To flew a Knuckle of V. cal, 


Be ſure you let the pot or ſaucepan be very lean ; lay at the | 
bottom four clean wooden ſkewers, waſh and clean the knuckle 
yery well, then lay it-in the pot with two or three blades of 

mace, a little whole pepper, a little piece of thyme, a ſmall 
onion, a cruſt of bread, and two quarts of water, Cover it 
down cloſe, make it boil, then only let it ſimmer for two hours, 


and when it is enough, take i it up, lay it in a diſh, and ſtrain the Þ 


broth. over it. 


Leg or Knuckle of Veal and Spinach, 


It is larded and brazed with all ſorts of roots, and ſpices as 
uſual, and ſerved upon ſtewed ſpinach ; it is'the garden” ſtuff 
that mn it the Name, 9 103. = 


Shoulder 
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Shoulger of Veal &-la- Piedmantoiſe, . 


Cut the ſkin off a ſhoulder of veal, ſo that it may hang at at 
one end; then lard the meat with baton and ham, and ſeaſon 
it with pepper, mace, falt, ſweet herbs, parſley, and lemon-peel. 
Cover it again with the ſkin, ſtew it with gravy, and when it 
is juſt tender enough, take it up. Then take ſorrel, ſome let- 
tuce chopped ſmall, and ſtew them in ſome butter, with parſ- 
ley, onions, and muſhrooms. The herbs being tender, put 
to them ſome of the liquor, ſome ſweet-breads, and ſome 
bits of ham. Let all ſtew together a little while, then lift up 
the ſkin, lay the ſtewed herbs over and under, cover it again 
with the ſkin, wet it with melted butter, ſtrew it over with 
crumbs of bread, and ſend it to the oven to brown. Serve 
it up hot, with ſome good gravy in the diſh. The French, 
before it goes to the oven, ſtrew it over with Parmeſan.— 
Farley, 101. | | 

A ſhoulder of veal may be dreſſed in every ow and faſhioa 
as the leg. Clermont, 111, 


A Fav of Veal, 


Take a neck or breaſt of veal (if the neck, cut the bones 
ſhort) and half roaſt it; then put it into a ſtew-pan juſt co- 
vered with brown gravy, and when it is near done, have ready 
a pint of boiled peas, ſix cucumbers pared, and two cabba * 
lettuces cut in quarters, ſtewed in brown gravy, with a 
force: meat balls ready fried; put them to the veal, and let them 
juſt ſimmer. When the veal is in the diſh, pour the ſauce 
= the peas over it, and lay the later and balls round it. 
Malin, 140. 

To roaſt Sweetbreads nah Aſparagus. 


Two good ſweetbreads are enough for this ſmall diſh; blanch 
them, and lay them in a marinade, ſpit them tight upon a lark 
ſpit, and tie them to another, with a ſlice of bacon upon each, 
and covered with pepper; when almoſt done, take that off, 
and pour a drop of butter upon them, with a few crumbs of 
bread, and roaſt them of a nice colour; take two bunches of 
aſparagus, and boil them, riot ſo much as when boiled to eat 
with butter; diſh up your ſweetbreads and your graſs between 
them, take a little cullis and gravy, with a jot of ſhallot and 
minced parſley; boil it a few minutes, ſqueeze in the juice or a 
lemon or orange, and ſerve it up. Verral, 161, | 

Sweetbreads are very uſeful in many diſhes, as in Pies, ragoos, 
fricafſees, &c. and to uſe alone, either fried, roaſted, broiled, 
or otherwiſe. They muſt be ſoaked in warm water an hour or 
two, then ſcalded about an hour or two in warm water, which 
is commonly called ſetting or Ge which will make 1 

4 ee 
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9 and are ready for any uſe you pleaſe to put chem 
to. Dalrymple, 89. et one 5 1 5 
5 Forced Sweetbreads. 
Put three ſweetbreads in boiling water five minutes, beat the 
yolk of an egg a little, and rub it over them with a feather; 
ſtrew on bread- crumbs, lemon- peel, and parſley ſhred very fine, 
nutmeg, ſalt and pepper to your palate; ſet them before the 
fire to brown, and add to them a littie veal gravy; put a little 
muſhroom powder, caper liquor, or juice of lemon, and brown 
ing; thicken it with flour and butter, boil it a little, and pour } 
it into-your diſh ; lay in your ſweetbreads, and lay over them 
lemon-peel in rings, cut like ſtraws, Garniſh with pickles. 
3333 Another way. 
Parboil them as for a ragoo, put force- meat in a caul in the 
ſhape of a ſweetbread; roaſt that in a Dutch oven; thicken a 
little good gravy with flour; add catchup, a little grated lemon- 
peel, pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg ; boil it up with a few pickled 
muſhrooms or lemon-juice. Let the ſweetbreads ſtew a little in 


this gravy; then lay the force-meat in the middle, and the 
ſweetbreads at the end. Maſon, 157. | 


Sꝛueetbreadt as Hedge-hogs. 


Scald the ſweetbreads, and lard them with ham and truffles, 
cut in ſmall pieces; fry a ſhort time in butter; let the pieces 
Kick out a little to make the appearance of briſtles; ſimmer them 
in the ſame butter, with broth and a little white wine, very 
little ſalt and pepper; when done, ſkim and ſtrain the ſauce; 
| add a little cullis, and ſerve upon them. You may alſo uſe any 
| other ſauce. As ſweetbreads are of an infipid taſte of them- 
| : ſelves, obſerve, as a general rule, to ſerve a ſharp reliſhing ſauce 
with them—either cullis-ſauce, fricaſſe, or ſweet herbs. Dal- 
rymple, 90. f | | 5 | 

To ragoo Seeetbreads, 5 

Rub them over with the yolk of an egg, ſtrew over them 
bread-crumbs and parſley, thyme, and ſweet marjoram, ſhred 
ſmall, and pepper and ſalt; make a roll of force-meat like a 
ſweetbread, and put it in a veal caul, and roaſt them in a Dutch 
oven; take ſome brown gravy, and put to it a little lemon- 
pickle, muſhroom catchup, and the end end of a lemon; boil 
the gravy, and when the ſweetbreads are enough, lay them 
in a diſh, with a force-meat in the middle; take the end of 


the lemon out, and pour the gravy into the diſh, and ſerve 


Sweetbreads with Muſhrooms. — 
Provide two or three veal ſweetbreads, blanch them, and cut 
8 them 
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them in flices; get a few nice button muſhrooms cleaned upon 
2 bit of flannel, put them into a ſtew-pan together, and let them 
ſtew gently for half an hour in a ladle of cullis; but put no 
gravy, for the muſhrooms will produce ſome liquor; take a 
knot-or two, or the yolks of three or four hard eggs,daſh ina glaſs 
of white wine, a morſel of green onion and parſley minced 
fine, pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg; ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon 
or orange, and ſerve it up. Lambs' ſweetbreads may be done 
the ſame way, Verral, 123. 5 28 

5 | Sweetbreads a-la-daub. 

Take three of the largeſt and fineſt ſweetbreads you can 
get, put them in a ſauce-pan of boiling water for five minutes, 
then take them out, and when they are cold, lard them with a 
row down the middle; with very little pieces of bacon, then a 
row on each ſide with lemon- peel, cut the ſize of wheat ſtraw; 
then a row on each fide of pickled cucumbers, cut very fine; 
put them in a toſſing pan, with good veal gravy, a little juice 
of lemon, a ſpoonful of browning ; ſtew them gently a quarter 
of an hour; a little before they are ready, thicken them with 
flour and butter, diſh them up, and pour the gravy over, lay 
round them bunches of boiled celery, or oyſter patties. Garniſh 
with ſtewed ſpinach, green-coloured parſley, ſtick a bunch of 
barberries in the middle of each ſweetbread. It is. a pretty 
corner diſh for either dinner or ſupper. Raffald, 98. 

2. To fry Sweetbreads. 
Cut them in long flices, beat up the yolk of an egg, and rub 
it over them with a feather z make a ſeaſoning of pepper, ſalt, 
and grated bread; dip them into it, and fry them in butter. 


For ſauce - catchup and butter, with gravy or lemon-ſauce. 

Garniſh with ſmall flices of toaſted bacon and criſped parſley, 

| Loin of Veal in Epigram. | 

Having roaſted a fine loin of veal, take it up, and carefully 
take the ſkin off the back part of it without breaking; cut out 
all the lean meat, but mind and leave the ends whole, to hold 
the following mince-meats : mince all the meat very fine with 
the kidney part, put it into a little veal gravy, enough to 
moiſten it, with the gravy that comes from the loin ; put in a 
little pepper and falt, ſome lemon-peel ſhred fine, the yolks of 
three eggs, a ſpoonful of catchup, and thicken it with a little 
butter rolled in flour; give it a ſhake or two over the fire, and 
put it into the loin, and then pull the fkin over. If the ſkin 
ſhould not quite cover it, give it a brown with a hot iron, or 
put it into” an oven for a quarter of an hour. Send it up hot, 
and garniſh with barberries and lemon, Maſon, 144. Glaſſe, 
56. Farley, 106. a e | 


Veal 
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2 Veal d-la-Bourgeoi 2. 


Lad ſome pretty thick flices with bacon, and FI the 
with pepper, ſalt, beaten mace, cloves, nutmeg, and chopped 
pariley z then cover the ſtew-pan with ſlices of fat bacon, lay 
the veal upon them, cover it, and ſet it over a very flow fire 
for eight or ten minutes, ſo as to be juſt hot, and no more; 
then briſk up your fire, and brown your veal on both fides ; 
then ſhake ſome flour over it and brown it. Pour in a quart 
of good broth or gravy, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew gently till 
it is enough; then take out the ſlices of bacon, and ſkim all 
the fat off clean, and beat up the yolks of three eggs with. ſome 
of the gravy. Mix all together, and keep it ſtirring one way 
till it is ſmooth and thick ; then take it up, lay your meat 
in the diſh, pour the ſauce over it, and garniſh with leman. | 


A Fricando of Veal, 


Cat ſteaks half an inch thick, and fix inches long, out of the 
thick part of a leg of veal, lard them with ſmall cardoons, and 
duſt them with flour ; put them before the fire to broil a fine 
brown, then put them intoa large toſſing- pan with aquart of good 

vy, and let it ſtew half an hour; then put in two tea- ſpoon- 

ts of lemon-pickle, a meat-fpoonful of walnut catchup, the 
fame of browning, a ſlice of lemon, a little anchovy and chyan, 
a few morels and truffles. When your fricandos are tender, 
take them up, and thicken your gravy with flour and butter; 
ſtrain it, place your fricandos in the diſh, pour your gravy on 
them, Garniſh with lemon and barberries. You may lay 
round them force-meat balls fried, or force-meat rolled in a 
veal caul, and IN of egos hard boiled. Raffala, 94. 


Veal Rolls. 


Take ten or twelve little thin ſlices of veal, lay on them 
ſome force-meat according to your fancy, roll them up, and tie 
them juſt acroſs the middle with coarſe thread; put them on a 
bird-ſpit, rub them over with the yolks of eggs, flour them, 
and baſte them with butter. Half an hour will do then. 
Lay them in a diſh, and have ready ſome good gravy, with 
a few truffles and morels, and ſome muſhrooms. Garniſh with 
lemon. : 
Calf* s Head Surprize. 


Take a calf's head with the ſkin on, take a ſharp . . | 
| raiſe off the {kin with as much meat from the bones as you can 
poſſibly get, ſo that it may appear like a whole head when 
ſtuffed; then make a force-meat in the following manner :— 
take half a pound of veal, a pound of beef ſuet, the crumb of a 
two-penny loaf, half a pound of fat bacon, beat them well in a 
* with ſome ſweet herbs and parſley ſhred fine, ſome 

loves, 
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elpves, mace, and nutmeg, beat fine, ſome ſalt and chyan pep- 
per enough to ſeaſon it, the yolks of four eggs beat up, and 
mixed all together in force-meat ; ſtuff the head with it, and 
ſkewer it tight at each end; then put it into a deep pot or pan, 
and put two quarts of water, half a pint of white wine, a blade 
or two of mace, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an anchovy, two 
ſpoonfuls of walnut and muſhroom catchup, the ſame quantity 
of lemon pickle, a little ſalt and pepper; lay a coarſe paſte over 
it to keep in the ſteam, and put it for two hours and an half 
into a ſharp oven. When you take it out, lay the head in a 
ſoup diſh, {kim of the fat from the gravy, and ſtrain it through 
a ſieve into a ſtew-pan; thicken it with butter rolled in flour, 
and when it has boiled a few minutes, put in the yolks of four 
eggs well beaten, and mixed with half a pint of cream; havr 
ready boiled ſome force-meat balls, half an ounce of truffles and 
morels, but don't put them into the gravy; pour the gravy 
over the head, and garniſh with force-meat balls, truffles, 
morels, and muſhrooms, Glaſſe, 60, | 


Another Way, 


Dreſs off the hair of a large calf's head, as directed in the 
mock turtle; then take a ſharp-pointed knife, and raiſe off the 
ſkin, with as much of the meat from the bones as you can poſ- 
ſibly get, that it may appear like a whole head when it is ſtuffed, 
and be careful you do not cut the {kin in holes; then ſcrapes 
pound of fat bacon, the crumb of two penny loaves, grate 2 
ſmall nutmeg with ſalt, chyan pepper, and ſhred lemon-peel to 
your taſte, the yolks of ſix eggs well beat; mix all up into a 
rich force-meat, put a little into the ears, and ſtuff the head 
with the remainder ; have ready a deep narrow pot that it will 
juſt go in, with two quarts of water, half a pint of white wine, 
two ſpoonfuls of lemon pickle, the ſame of walnut and muſh» 
room catchup, one anchovy, a blade or two of mace, a bundle 
of ſweet herbs, a little ſalt and chyan peper; lay a coarſe paſte 
gver it to keep in the ſteam, and ſet it in a very quick oven two 
hours and an half. When you take it out, lay your head in a 
ſoup diſh, ſkim the fat clean off the gravy, and ſtrain it through 
a hair ſieve into a toſſing- pan; thicken it with a lump of butter 
rolled in flqur; When it has boiled a few minutes, put in the 
yolks of ſix eggs well beat, and mixed with half a pint of cream; 
but do not ler it boil, it will curdle the eggs. You muſt have 
ready boiled a few force-meat balls, half an ounce of truffles and 
morels, it would make the gravy too dark a colour to ſtew them 
in it; pour your gravy over your head, and garniſh with the 
truffles, morels, force-meat balls, muſhrooms, and barberries, 
and ſerve it up. This is a hand:;ome top-diſh at a ſmall expence. 
VPV oy 
IR Calf's 


ents | Calf's Head boiled. 


Waſh it very clean, parboil one half, beat up the yolk of an 
Egg, and rub it over the head with a feather, then ſtrew over it a 
feafoning of pepper, ſalt, thyme, parſley chopped fmall, ſhred 
lemon-peel, grated bread, and a little nutmeg ; ftick bits of 
butter over it, and ſend it to the oven; boil the other half white 
in a cloth, put them both into a diſh boil the brains in a bit 
of cloth, with a very little parſley and a leaf or two of ſage z 
when they are boiled, chop them ſmall, and warm them up in a 
ſauce- pan with a bit of butter and a little pepper and falt; lay 
the tongue, boiled and peeled, i in the middle of a fmall diſh. "and 
the brains round it; have in another diſh bacon or * 
Pork; greens and carrots in another. 


Calf's Head the German way. 


Tanke a large calf's head, with great part of the neck cut with 
i; ſplit it in half, ſcald it very white, and take out the jaw- 
bone; take a large ſtew-pan, or ſauce-pan. and lay at the bot- 
tom ſome flices of bacon, then ſome thin beef-ſteaks, with 
ſome pepper and ſalt ; then lay in the head, pour in ſore beef 
broth, a large onion ſtuck with cloves, and a bunch of ſweet 
herbs; cover the ſtew-pan very cloſe, and ſet it over a ſtove to 
ſtew; then make a ragoo with a quart of good beef gravy, and 
half a pint of red wine; let the wine be well boiled in the 
gravy add to it ſome ſweetbreads parboiled and cut in flices, 

ome cocks'-combs, oyſters, muſhrooms, truffles, and morels 
ler theſe ſtew tH they are tender. When the head is ſtewed, 
take it up, put it into a diſh, take out the brains, the eyes, and 
the bones ; ; then ſlit the tongue, cut it into ſmall pieces, cut the 
eyes in pieces alſo, and chop the brains; put theſe into a 
baking-diſh, and pour ſome of the ragoo over them; then take 
the head, lay it upon the ragoo, pour the reft over it, and on 
that fone melted butter; then ſcrape ſome fine Parmefan 
cheeſe, ſtrew it over the butter, and End 3 it to the oven. It 
does not want much MTs but _ he to be of a fing 
brown, Maſon, 154. 


To flew « a Calf's 1 


"Firſt wat it, and pick it very clean, lay it in water for an 
hour, take out the brains, and with a ſharp knife carefully take 
out the bones and the tongue, but be careful you do not break 
the meat; then take out the two eyes, and take two pounds 
of veal and two pounds of beef ſuet, a very little thyme, a 
good deal of lemon-peel minced, a nutmeg grated, and two 
anchovies; chop all very well together, grate- two ſtale rolls, 
and mix all together with the yolks of four eggs; ſave enough 
of os: meat to * about twenty balls, take half a pint = 


_ freſh. 
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freſh muſhrooms clean peeled and: waſhed, the yolks of fix 
eggs chopped, half a pint of oyſters clean waſhed, or pickled 
cockles; mix all theſe together, but firſt ſtew: your. oyſters, 
put your force-meat into the head and cloſe it, tie it tight with 
a packthread, and put it into a deep ſtew-pan 3 and put to it 
two quarts of gravy, with a blade or two of mace. Cover it 
cloſe, and let it ſtew two hours; in the mean time beat up the 
brains with ſome lemon-peel cut fine, a little parſley chopped, 
half a nutmeg grated, and the yolk of an egg; have ſome 
dripping boiling, fry half the brains in little cakes, and fry 
the balls, keep. them both hot by the fire ; take half an ounce 
of truffles and morels, then ſtrain. the gravy the head was 
ſtewed in, put the truffles and morels to it with the liquor, and 
a few muſhrooms ; boil all together, then put in the reſt of 
the brains that are not fried, ſtew them together for a minute 
or two, pour it over the head, and lay the fried brains and balls 
round it, Garniſh with lemon. You may fry about twelve 
oyſters and put over. Glaſſe, 55. 91 5 
Mrs. Maſon, has the ſame receipt, though differently ex- 
preſſed, in The Ladies Aſſiſtant, page 153. 1 


e To roaſt a Calßs Head, . 
Waſh. the head very clean, take out the bones, and dry it 
very well with a cloth z make a ſeaſoning of beaten mace, pep» 
per, ſalt, nutmeg, and cloves, ſome fat bacon cut very ſmall, 
and ſome grated bread; ſtrew this over it, roll it up, {ſkewer it 
with a ſmall ſkewer, and tie it with tape; roaſt it, and baſte it 
with butter; make a rich veal gravy, thickened. with butter, 
and rolled in flour. Some like muſhrooms and the fat part 4 
oyſters, but it is very good without. TI 
1 1 To haſh a Calf's Head. e 
Clean your calf's head exceeding well, and boil it a quarter 
of an hour; when it is cold, cut the meat into thin broad 
ſlices, and put it into a toſſing- pan, with two quarts of gravy; 
and when it has ſtewed three quarters of an hour, add to it 
one anchovy, a little beaten mace, and chyan to your taſte, twWa 
tea-ſpoonfuls of lemon- pickle, two meat- ſpoonfuls of walnuts 
catchup, half an ounce of truffles and morels, a ſlice or two of 
lemon, a bundle of ſweet. herbs, and a glaſs of white wine; 
mix a quarter of a pound of butter with flour, and put it in a 
few minutes before the head is enough; take your brains and 
put them into hot water, it will make them ſkin ſooner, and 
beat them fine ina baſon; then add to them two eggs, one 
ſpoonful of flour, a bit of lemon- peel ſhred fine; chop ſmall 
2 little parſley, thyme, and ſage ; beat them very well together, 
ſtrew in a little pepper and ſalt, then drop them in little cakes 
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into a pan full of boiling hog's lard, and fry them a light 
brown; then lay them on a fieve to drain z take your haſh out 
of the pan with a fiſh-ſlice, and lay it on your diſh, and ſtrain 
your gravy over it; lay upon it a few muſhrooms; force-meat 
balls, the yolks of four eggs boiled hard, and the brain-cakes. 


Garniſh with lemon and pickles. Tt is proper for a top or ſide- 
1 le 86. Farley, 64. 


To haſh a Calf's Head brown. 


- Half the head only ſhould be haſhed, as a whole one makes 
too large a diſh; parboil it; when cold, cut it into thin ſlices; 
and the tongue; flour it pretty well, and put it into a ſtew-pan 
with ſome good gravy, a quart or more, a glaſs of Madeira, an 
anchovy wiped and boned, a little pounded cloves, chyan, a 


piece of lemon. peel; let theſe ſtew gently three quarters of an 


hour, then add dome catchup, a few truffles and morels, firſt 
waſhed; pickled or freſh muſhrooms ; if-freſh, a little juice of 
lemon ; ſtew theſe together a few minutes; add force-meat 
balls fried, and hard yolks of eggs. Dip the brains in hot 
water, {kim them, beat them fine, and mix them with a little 
grated lemon- peel, parſley chopped, and ſavoury herbs, ſavoury | 
ſpice, chyan, ſalt, bread-crumbs, and yolk of egg; fry theſe in 
Imalt cakes; garniſh the haſh with them, oyſters fried, and 
iced mon: If for a arge company; boil the other half of the 
head, rub it over with yolk of egg, ſtrew on bread-crumbs, with 
pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, grated lemon-peel, and chopped 
parſſey; baſte it before the fire, let it be a nice brown, and lay 


* on the haſh. '- 
T0 haſha Calf s Head white, 


Take half a pint of gravy, a gill of white wine, a little beaten 
mace, a little nutmeg; and a little ſalt; throw into your haſh a 
few muſhrooms, truffles, and morels, firſt parboiled, a few arti- 
choke bottoms and afparagus tops (if they are in ſeaſon), a large 
piece of butter rolled in flour, the yolks of two eggs, half a 
pint of cream, and a ſpoonful of muſhroom catchup. Stir theſe 
all together till it becomes of a tdlerable thickneſs, and pour it 
. Into the diſn. Lay the other half of the head as above-men- 

. tioned, in the middle. Farley, 66. | 


5 3 To haſ a cold Calf's Head. 


Cut it into ſlices, flour it, put to it a little boiled gravy, a little 
white wine, ſome cream, a little catchup, white pepper, ſalt, 
and nutmeg, a few oyſters and their liquor, ſhred lemon-peel, 
boil this up gently together; a few pickled or freſh muſhrooms, 
and a little lemon juice, or lemon juice only, This may be en- 
riched with truffles and morels parboiled, force-meat balls, and 
bard eggs. * 155. 7 

5 
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Jy dręſi a Calf's Head the beft ꝛ bog. 
© Take a calf's head with the ſkin on, and ſcald off all the hair 
and clean it very well; cut in two, take out the brains, boil'the 
head very white and tender, take one part quite off the bone, 
and cut it into nice pieces with the tongue, dredge it with a 
little flour, and let it ſtew on a low fire for about half an hour 
in rich white gravy, made of veal, mutton, and a piece, of 
bacon, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, onion, and a very little mace; 
it muſt be ſtrained off before the haſh is put in it, thicken it 
with a little butter rolled in flour; the other part of the head 
muſt be taken off in one whole piece, tuff it with nice force- 
meat, and roll it like a collar, and ſtew it tender in gravy; then 
put it in the middle of a diſh, and the haſh all round. Garniſh 
it with force meat balls, fried oyſters, and the brains made into 
little cakes dipped in rich butter and fried. You may add 
wine, morels, truffles, or what you pleaſe, to make it good and 
rich. Raffald, 86. Ws Bad ans 
Dy grill a Calf's Head, 
. Waſh your calf's head clean, and boil it almoſt enough, then 
take it up and haſh one half, the other half rub over with the 
yolk of an egg, a little pepper and falt; ſtrew over it bread- 
crumbs, parſtey chopped ſmall, and a little grated lemon peel 3 
ſet it before the fire, and keep baſting it all the time to make the 
froth riſe. When it is a fine light brown, diſh up your haſh, 
and lay the grilled {ide 7 "Wits Te eee 
Blanch your tongue, flit it down the middle, and lay it ona 
ſoup plate; ſkin the brains, boil them with a little ſage and 
parſley; chop them fine, and mix them with ſome melted 
butter and a ſpoonful of cream; make them hot, and pour 
them over the tongue; ſerve them up, and they are ſauce for 
the head. 8 | e 
2 To collar a Calf*s Head to cat hike Braun. x 
Take the head with the ſkin and hair on, ſcald it till the hair 
will come off, then cleave it down, and take out the brains and 
the eyes; waſh it very clean. and put it into a pot of clean wa- 
ter; boil it till the bones will come out; then flice the tongue 
and ears, and lay them all even; throw a handful of ſalt over 
them, and roll it up quite cloſe in a collar; boil it near two 
hours; when the head is cold, put it into brawn' pickle. Ma- 
07, 1 0 | ; 8 
Hur 155 Ec Veal Palates. . 
Provide about two palates, and boil them half an hour; take 
off the ſkins, and cut them into pieces, as you do ox-palates 3 
put them into a ſtew-pan with a glaſs of Champagne, 2 little 
minced green onion, parſley, pepper and falt; toſs it often till 
the wine is gone, pour in a ladle of your cullis mixed with 
| | 5 gravy, 
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gravy, ſtew them ſoftly in it till very tender, daſn in a ſmall glaſs 


more of your wine, add the juice of a lemon or orange, and 
ſend it up. Perral, 122. 


| 1 | Calßi Ears with Laer 


| Six ears will do; ſtew them very tender i in a braze, and your 
lettuce may be done thus :—take as many as you have ears, and 


blanch them in water, open the leaves, and put into each a bit 


of the middling bacon, with a clove or two ſtuck in each; 


cloſe the leaves over, and bind with pack-thread ; put them into 


a ſtew-pan with a ladle of your cullis and a little gravy, pep- 
=; falt, and a morſe] of ſhallot; ſtew them till very ten- 

take your ears out, and clear them from greaſe, and put 
them to your ears; add the juice of a lemon, and ſerve them 
up. Take care your lettuces are preſerved whole, and laid 


between the ears. Lambs ears may be done 188 ſame, Ver- 


ral, 123. 
Y | Caf Ears fried, 


Braze the ears in a ſtrong braze to make them tender, and 


make 2. batter thus :—take a handful of flour, put into a bowl 
or ſtew-pan, add one egg, and a little ſalt z mix with as much 
{mall beer as will make it of a proper conſiſtence, then add 
about a table-ſpoonful of fine oil; when well mixed, put the ears 


to it; have ready a ſtew- pan with hog's-lard properly hot, put 
in the cars one by one, with as much of the butter as will ſtick 
to them; fry of a fine calour, and ſerve them with fried parſley ; 


they may alſo be ſtuffed with good force- meat. Inſtead of the 


above batter, you may baſte them with AG of eggs and bread- 
crumbs. » Dalrymple, 80. 


Calf's Ears houſewife fa Bio. 


Make a mpeg with a little jelly broth and white wine, a little 


butter, chopped parſley, ſhallots, pepper, and falt ; boil it to a 
thick conſiſtence; when done, add the juice of half a Seville 
orange, Rd ſerved it upon brazed ears. Clermont, 86. 7 


A Midcalf. 


Stuff a calf's heart with force- meat, and ſend it to the oven 


in an earthen diſh, with a little water under it. Lay butter over 
it, and dredge it with flour. Boil half the liver, and all the 


lights, for half an hour; then chop them ſmall, and put them 
in a tofling pan, with a pint of gravy, a ſpoonful of catchup, 


and one of lemon-pickle. Squeeze in half a lemon, ſeaſon with 
pepper and falt, and thicken with a good picce of butter rolled 
in flour. When you diſh it up, pour the mince-meat in the 


the bottom, and have the other half of the liver ready fried of 
a fine brown, and cut in thin flices, and little pieces of bacon. 


Set 


y ) 


Set the heart in the kan" = lay the ers and bacon arte 
mince- meat. Farley, 103. | 
Calf. Heart e | 122; REL, 
Having made a force-meat of the crumb of half a penny loaf, | 
a quarter of a pound of beef ſuet chopped mall, a little parſley, 
ſweet marjoram, and lemon-peel, mixed up with a little pepper 
ſalt, nutmeg, and the yolk of an egg; fill the heart withit it, an 
lay a veal caul over the ſtuffing, or ſheet of writing paper to 
keep it in its place. Lay it in a Dutch oven, and keep. turn- 
ing it till it is thoroughly roaſted, When you diſh it up, 
lay ſlices of lemon round it, and pour good melted Butter 


over it. Cole, N 
To roaſt a Calf « Liver. 
Lard i it. with bacon, ſpit it firſt, and roaſt it; erp. it n 
good gravy. Claſſe 95. | 
Tb flow a Calf Liver, | i 
Lard the liver and put it into a ſtew-pan, with ſome ſalt, | 
whole pepper, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an, onion, and a, blade 
of mace; let it ſtew till tender, then take it up, and coxer it 
to keep hot; ſtrain the liquor it was, N in, ſkim off all the 
fat, thicken it with a piece of butter rolle in W een 
it Over the liver. Maſon, 158. ; GO ho. 


Caf Liver avith Shalkes. 


Chop green ſhallots and muſhroams, cut the liver in Win 
ſlices, put all together in a ſtew-pan, with a little bit of butter 
rolled in flour, and a glaſs of white wine; ſtew ſlowly for about 
half an hour; add pepper and ſalt, and vinegar to your taſte. 
If you would have u white, mah 5iliafdn af yolks ee 
cream, with lemon or verjuice. Datrymple,' 86. 


To dreſs a Calf Liver i in a Caul. . 


Take off the under ſkins, and ſhred the liver very ſmall, then 
take an bounce of truffles and morels ehopped ſmall, with pürſſeyz 
roaſt two or three onions, take off their outermoſt coats, pound 
{ix cloves, and a dozen coriander ſeeds, add them to the onions, 
and pound them together in a marble mortar then take them 
out and mix them with the liver; take a pint of cream, half a 
pint of milk, and ſeven or eight new-latd eggs; beat them to- 
gether, boil: the; but do not let them curdle, ſhred a pound of 
ſuet as ſmall as you can, th Hat melt it in a pan, ur it into 
your egg and cream; then pour it into your iver, 8 mix all 
well tagether, ſeaſon it wit pepper, alt, nutmeg, and a little 
thyme, and let it ſtand till it is cold; ſpread a caul over the bot- 
tom and ſides of the ſtew- pan, and put: in your, haſhed liver and 
cream together; fold. it up in the caul in the ſhape. of a calf's 
liver, then turn it upſide down, Fraun, lay it. in a diſh 1 


— 


— — 2 — ek 
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vill bear the oven, and do it over with beaten egg; red e it 
with grated bread, and bake it an oven. Serve it * hot for 
* ne Glaſſe, 94. Wes 

eg To dreſs a Calf" s Pluck; 

Boll che lights and part of the liver; roaſt the heart uſted 
with ſuet, ſweet herbs, and a little parſley, all chopped fmall, 
a few crumbs of bread, ſome pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and a little 
lemon-peel; | mix it up with the yolk of an egg. 

When the lights and liver are boiled, chop them very ſinatl, 
and put them in a ſaucepan, with a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, ſome pepper and falt, with a little lemon or vinegar, if 

._ agreeable; fry the other part of the liver as before-mentioned, 

with ſome little pieces of bacon; lay the mince at the bottom, 

the heart in the middle, and the fried liver and bacon round, 
with ſome criſped parſley. For ſauce - plain butter. It is a 
194 * but it may eaſily be diminiſned. Cole, 84. 


Calf*s Feet with forcemeat. 


gene them, and fill them with force- meat, made of whatever 
you pleaſe; tie them in flices of lard, ſtew them flowly in broth 
and white wine, a faggot of ſweet bende, a few cloves, roots, 
and onions, When Ane, ſerve with what 12 87 vou pleaſe, 
Dalrymple, 89. | 

Calf Feet _ 8 . 

Take calve's beet; plain boiled, put them in a ſtew- pan with 
à little oil or butter, half a . peeled. and ſliced, and as 
much broth or cullis as will ſimmer them on a flow fre for 
about half an hour; take them out and wipe them, ſift the 
fſauce, ſkim it well, add a little butter rolled in flour, a little 
cullis, a chopped N and the 3 juice of half a lemon. 


Clermont, 94. 
Nagoo of Calves Feet, 7 


| Boll the feet, have and cut the meat in ſlices; 1 "JR | 
in the frying-pan, and then put them in ſome good gravy, with 
morels, . truffles, . pickled muſhrooms, the yolks: of four eggs 
boiled hard, ſome ſalt, and a little butter rolled in flour. For 
a fick perſon, a calf's foot boiled, with Naber ang nter, 1s 
Aae very good. Cale, 8g ga. 
© Calves Feet and Chaldron after the Baltes an 


Ps the crumb of a three-penny loaf, one pound of ſuet, a 
large onion, two or three handfuls of parſley, mince it very mal, 
ſeaſon it with ſalt and pepper, three or four cloves of garlick, 
mix with eight or ten eggs; then ſtuff the chaldron, take the 
Jeet and put them in a ſtew- pan; it muſt ſtew upon a ſlow fire 
till the bones are looſe; then take two quarts of green peas, 
and put in the liquor; and when done, you muſt thicken it 

with 
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with the yolks of two eggs, and the juice of a lemon. It muſt 
be ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, mace, and onion, fome parſley. 
and garlick, You muſt ſerve it up with the aforeſaid pudding 


in the middle of the diſh, and garniſh the diſh with fried 
ſuckers and fliced onion. Glaſe, 383. 


Veal Cutlets. 


Cut your veal into pieces about the thickneſs of half a crown, 
and as long as you pleaſe; dip them in the yolk of an egg, and 
ſtrew over them crumbs of bread, a few ſweet herbs, ſome 
lemon-peel, and a little grated nutmeg, and fry them in freſh 
butter. While they are frying, make a little gravy, and when 
the meat is done, take it out, and lay it in a diſh before the 
fire, then ſhake a little flour into the pan, and ſtir it round. 
Put in a little gravy, ſqueeze in a little lemon, and pour it 
over the veal. Make uſe of lemon for your, garniſh, Far- 
ley, 55 | 

Another way. 

Cut part of the neck into cutlets ; ſhorten them, fry them 
nicely brown, ſtew them in ſome good gravy till tender, with 
a little flour mixed ſmooth in it; then add catchup, chyan, 
falt, a few truffles and morels, pickled. muſhrooms, Force- 
meat balls may likewiſe be added. Maſon 147. 


Veal Cutlets in Ragoo. 


Take ſome large cutlets from the fillet, beat them flat, and 
lard them; ſtrew over them ſome pepper, ſalt, crumbs of 
bread, and ſhred parſley; then make a ragoo of veal ſweet- 
breads and muſhrooms; fry the cutlets in melted butter of a 
fine brown; then lay them in a hot diſh, and, Leno the ragoo 
boiling hot over them. Cole, 85. 


A ſavory diſb of Veal, 

Having roaſted a fine loin of veal, take it up, and carefully 
take the ſkin off the back part without breaking it. Cut out 
all the lean meat, but leave the ends whole, to hold the fol- 
lowing mince-meat :—mix all the meat very fine with the kid- 
ney part, put it into a little veal gravy, enough to moiſten it 
with the gravy that comes from the loin. Put in a little pep- 
and ſalt, ſome lemon-peel ſhred fine, the yolks of three eggs, 
and a ſpoonful of catchup, 'Thicken it with a little butter rolled 
in flour; give it a ſhake or two over the fire, and put it into 
the loin, and then pull the ſkin over. If the ſkin ſhould not 
quite cover it, give it a brown with a hot iron, or put it in an 


oven for fifteen minutes. Send it 4d Apt. and N with. 
barbertien and lemon, Farley, 106. 


Calf s Brains 5 7 | 
cut the brains in four Pieces, braze « San * half an b hour 


2 . in 
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in hroth and white wine, two flices of lemon, pepper and ſalt, 
thyme, laure], cloves, parſley, and ſhallots; then drain and ſoak 
them in batter made of white wine, a little oil, and a little falt, 
arid fry them of a' fine colour; you may likewiſe baſte them 
with eggs and bread-crumbs. Garniſh with fried parſley, 
Dalrymple, 83. ; 

Bay | Cas Brains with Rice. 


The brains of two heads are enough for a good diſh; blanch 
thein, - and take off the little bloody fibres, cut into two pieces 
each, and ſoak them in a marinade of white wine and vinegar, 
&e. for an hour; boil your rice in water a few minutes, ſtrain 
it off, and ſtew it in broth' till it is tender, with a little falt and 
a bit of mace; diſh up the brains, and pour ſome of the ſauce 
to the rice; ſqueeze in a lemon or orange, and pour over for 
ſerving to table. e 3 % t as 

When you procure two or three pair of eyes, they make an 
excellent diſh done in the'manner of doing the ſweetbreads. 

| Veal Griftles and Green Peas. ; 


» 
if you would have them white; ſtew them in broth with a few 
flices of lard, half a lemon peeled and fliced, whole pepper 
and ſalt, and a faggot of ſweet herbs; when done, wipe them 
clean, and ſerve the ſtewed peas upon them, You may alſo, 
when the meat is about a quarter done, take it out of the braze, 
and put it in a ſtew-pan with the peas, a little butter, parſley, 
a little winter- ſavoury, a flice of ham, and a few cabbage let- 
tuces cut ſmall; add a little cullis and flour; reduce the ſauce 
pretty thick; ſalt only a little before you ferve. Dalrym- 
ple, 92. = 


Cut the griſtles of a breaſt of veal in pieces; ſcald them, 


5 | To dreſs Scotch Collopt white, | 
Cut them off the thick part of a leg of veal, the ſize and 
thickneſs of a crown piece, put a lump of butter into a toſ- 
fing- pan, and ſet it over a flow fire, or it will difcolour your 
collops; before the pan is hot, lay the collops in, and keep 
turning them over till you ſee'the butter is turned to à thick 
white gravy; put your collops and gravy into a pot, and fet 
them upon the hearth, to keep warm; put cold butter again 
into your pan every time you fill it, and fry them as above, 
and ſo continue till you have finiſhed. When you have fried 
them, pour your gravy, from them into your pan, with a tea- 
ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, mufhroom-catchup, caper liquor, 
| beaten mace, chyan pepper, and falt; thicken with flour and 
butter. When it has well bofled, put in the yolks of two eggs 
well beat and mixed, with a tea- ſpoonful of rich cream; keep 
ſhaking your pan over the fire till yqur gravy looks of a fine 
wy 2 hs, thickneſs, 


F 


niſh with 
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thickneſs, then put in your collops, and Quai them; hon 
they are quite hot, put them on your diſh, with force-meat 
balls, ſtrew over them pickled muſhrooms. Garniſh with N 
berries and pickled Kidney beans. Raffald, 96. 

Another way. 


Cut the PIR, the ſame as above directed, hams the 3 5 
into a ſtew- pan, put ſome og water over them, and ſtir 
them about; 8 ſtrain them off, take a pint of good veal 
broth, and thicken it; add a bundle of ſweet herbs with ſome 
mace; put ſweetbread, force-meat balls, and freſh muſhrooms; 
if no freſh to be had, uſe pickled ones waſhed in warm water; 
ſtew them about them fifteen minutes, add the yolks of two 
eggs and a pint of cream; beat them well together with ſome 
nut-me . and keep ſtirring it till it boils up; add the 
juice of a quarter of a lemon, then put it in your diſh. Gar- 
W n. Glaſſe, 22. | 


2 dreſs Scotch Collaps lem. 


cut your collops the ſame way as the white ones, but brown 
your butter before you lay in your collops, fry them over a 
quick fire, thake and turn them, and keep them on a fine 
froth; when they are a light brown, put them into a pot, 


and fry them as the white ones; when you have fried them all 


brown, pour all the gravy from them into a clean toſſing- pan, 
with half a pint af gravy made of the bones and bits you cut 


the collops off, two tea-ſpoonfuls of lemon-pickle, a large one 


of catchup, the ſame of browning, half an ounce of morels, 
half a lemon, a little anchovy, chyan, and falt to your taſte; 
thicken it with flour and butter, let it boil five or fix minutes, 


then put in your collops, and ſhake them over the fire; it they 


boil, it will make them hard, When they have fimmered a 
little, take them out with an egg ſpoon, and lay them on your, 
diſh, ſtrain your gravy, and pour it hot on them; lay over 


chem force-meat balls, and little flices of bacon curled round a 


ſkewer and boiled; throw a few muſhrooms over. Garnifh 
with lemon and barberries, and ſerve them up. Cole, 88. 


Another way. 


| Take a piece of Gllet of veal, cut it in thin Pieces about as 
large as a crown piece, but very thin; ſhake a little flour over 
it, then put a little batter in a frying-pan, and melt it; put in 
your collops, and fry them quick till they are brown, then lay 
them in a diſh. Have ready a good ragoo made thus :—take 
a little butter in your ſtew-pan, and melt it, then add a large 
ſpoonful of flour, ſtir it about till it is ſmooth, then put in a 
pint of good brown gravy; er it with pepper and ſalt, pour 


in a mall glaſs of white wine, ſome _— Iweethreads, | force- 
F 3 meat 
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meat balls, truffles and morels, ox-palates, and muſhrooms; 
Few them gently for half an bbc add the juice of half a lemon 
to it; put it over the collops, and garniſh with raſhers of bacon. 


Some like the Scotch collops made thus:—put the collops inte 
the ragoo, and ſtew them for five minutes, Cole, 88, 


To dreſs Scotch Collops the French way. 


Take a leg of veal, and cut your chops pretty thick, fre or 
ſix inches long, and three inches broad, rub them over with 
the yolk of an egg, put pepper and ſalt, and grate a little nut- 
meg on them, and a little ſhred parſley; lay them on an 
earthen diſh, and ſet them before the fire; baſte them with 
butter, and let them be a fine brown; then turn them on the 
other fide, and rub them as above; baſte and brown them 
the ſame way, When they are thoroughly enough, make 
a good brown gravy with: truffles and morels, diſh up your 
collops, lay truffles and morels, and the' yolks of hard boiled 
eggs over them, Garniſh with criſp parſley and lemon.— 


* ald, 97. 
e To haſb Veal. 


Cut your veal into round thin ſlices, of the 4 of half a 
crown, and put them into a ſauce-pan with a little gravy; put 
to it ſome lemon- peel cut exceedingly fine, and a tea ſpoonful 
of lemon- pickle; put it on the fire, and thicken it with butter 
and flour; put in your veal as ſoon as it boils, and juſt before 
you diſh it up, put in a ſpoonful of cream, and lay ſippets a 
round the diſh. Farley 66. 

N. B. The ſame receipt as the preceding, though conveyed 


in language ſomewhar different, is to be found in Mrs. _—_— 
„ mes Engliſh Houſekeeper, page 73. 


To tofs up cold Veal white, 


Cut the veal into little thin bits, put milk enough to it for 
ſauce, grate in a little nutmeg, a very little ſalt, a little piece 
of butter rolled in flour; to half a pint of milk, the yolks of 
two eggs well beat, a ſpoonful of muſhroom pickle, ſtir all to- 
gether till it is thick, then pour it into your diſh, and garniſh 
with lemon, 
Cold fowl, ſkinned and done this way, cats well; or the 
beſt end of a cold breaſt of veal; firſt fry it, drain it from ths 
fat, then pour this ſauce to it, Case 119. 


To fry cold Veal. 


Cut your veal into pieces of the thickneſs of an haferowh, 
and as Jong as you pleaſe; dip them in the yolk of an egg, 
and then in crumbs of bread, with a few ſweet herbs and ſhred 
| leman-peel in it; grate a little nutmeg over them, and fry them 
in freſ butter. The butter man be hot, juſt egough to fry 


them 
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them in. In the mean time, make a little gravy of the bone 


of the veal, and when the meat is fried, take it out with a 


fork, and lay it in a diſh before the fire. Then ſhake a little 
flour into the pan, and ſtir it round. Then put in a little 
gravy, ſqueeze in a little lemon, and pour it over the veal. 
Garniſh with lemon. Cole, 90. | 

2 | To mince IV, ral. 


Cut your veal in flices, then cut it in little ſquare bits, but 
do not chop it; put it into a ſauce-pan, with two or three 


ſpoonfuls of gravy, a ſlice of lemon, a little pepper and falt, 


a good lump of butter rolled in flour, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon- 
pickle, and a large ſpoonful of cream; keep ſhaking it over the 
fire till it boils, but do not let it boil above a minute; if you 
do, it will make your meat eat hard: put ſippets round your 
diſh, and ſerve it up. Raffald, 73. Farley, 66. 


- Calf *s Chitterlings. 


Cs ſome of the largeſt of the calf's guts, cut thin into 
lengths proper for puddings, tie one of the ends cloſe, take 
ſome bacon, and cut it like dice, and a calf's udder, and fat 
that comes off the chitterlings; chaldrons blanched and cut 


alſo; put them into a ſtew-pan, with a bay-leaf, ſalt, pepper, 


ſhallot cut ſmall, ſome pounded mace, and Jamaica pepper, with 
half a pint or more of milk, and let it juſt ſimmer; then take 
off the pan, and thicken it with four or five yolks of eggs, and 
ſome crumbs of bread ; fill the chitterlings with this mixture, 
which muſt be kept warm, and make the links like hogs'-pud- 
dings. Before they are ſent to table they muſt be boiled over 
a moderate fire; let them cool in their own liquor. They 
ſerve in ſummer wie "Roy n are not to * * 


Maſon, 159. 


Pieal Steaks, Venetian fa gen, 
Cut thick ſlices of veal pretty large; marinade an hour in a 


| little oil, with chopped parſley, ſhallots, muſhrooms, ſweet herbs, 


pepper 1 ſalt; make as much of the marinade ſtick to them 


as poſſible; roll them in bread crumbs, and boil ſlowly, baſting 


with the remainder of the marinade. Serve with the ſqueeze 
of a lemon or Seville orange. Dalrymple, 110. 


Slices of V. eal, Venetian faſhion. 5 
Cut thin ſlices of veal, and between every two put a ſlice of 


bam of the ſame ſize, firſt dipped in eggs, chopped parſley, | 


ſhallots, muſhrooms, truffles, and a little pepper; roll them in 
ſlices of lard, and ſtew ſlowly with a little broth; and white wine; 
when done take off the bacon, ſkim and ſtrain the ſauce, add a 
little butter and flour, and ſerve: with a reliſhing ſauce. In- 
ſtead of bacon you may baſte them with eggs and bread n 
F 4 1 


and fry or bake them. gde with a « ſavce 2s above, and gar. 
0 wick parſley. Clermont, 116. 
| To make Calf*s foot Jelly. 


| Boil two calf's feet in a allon of water till it comes to a 


| quart, then ſtrain it, let it ſtand till cold, ſkim off all the fat 
clean and take the jelly up clean. If there is any ſediment at 
the bottom, leaye it ; put the jelly into a ſauce-pan with a pint 
of mountain wine, half a pound of loaf fugar, the juice of four 
large lemons ; beat _ or eight whites of eggs with a whiſk, 

then put them into a fauce-pan, and ftir all together till it boils. 
Let it bol a few minutes. Have ready a large flannel bag, pour 
it in, it will run through quick; pour it in again till it runs 
clear; then have ready a large China bafon, with the lemon- 


peel cut as thin as poſſible; let the jelly run into that baſon, 


and the peels both give it a fine amber colour, and alfo a fla- 
your; with a clean ſilver ſpoon fil your ous, 2 295. 


* ley, 320, 
1 Another Tay. 


To two calf's feet, put three quarts of water, boil it to one 

art; when cold, take off the fat, and take the jelly from the 

— put to it one pint of white wine, half a pound of 
| , the Juice of three lemons, the peel of one. Whiſk the 
1 — of two eggs, put all into a ſauce- pan, boil it a few mi- 
pong -put it hifough a jolly bag till it is fine, Cale, 119. 


20 make ſavoury Calf”. Foot Jelly. 

Boll either two or four calf's feet, according to the quantity 
which 3 is. wanted, with iſing-glaſs to make it a ſtiff jelly; one 
Qunce of picked ifing-glaſs to two feet is about ſufficient, if the 
iſin g-glaſs is very good; boil with theſe a piece of lemone-peel, 
an onion, a bunch of ſweet herbs, ſome pepper corns, a few 
cloves, a bit of mace, nutmeg, and a little ſalt, When the 
jelly i is enough, ſtrain it, and put to it juice of lemon, and white 
wine to your tafte ; boil it up, pulp it through a bag till fine 
the white of an egg may be added before it is boiled. 8 


160. 
Another way. 


REP) ſome flices of lean veal ind ham in the bottom of a | 


ſtew-pan, with a carrot. and turnip, or two or three onions 3 
cover it, and let it ſweat on a ſlow fire till it is as deep a brown 
as you would have it; then put to it a quart of very clear broth, 

ſome whole pepper, mace, a very! little ifing-glaſs, and. falt to 
your taſte ; let this boil ten minutes, then ſtrain it through a 
French. ſtrainer ; ; ſkim off all the fat, and put it to the Whites of 
three eggs; run it ſeveral times thr h a Jelly bag as yon do 
ene Cole, 9a. 2 2 7 o 

e 


— 
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Veal Colleps. 


Cut thin flices of 1 fillet of veal, put them in a 3 with a 
little oil or butter, ſweet herbs chopped, pepper and falt ; let 
them catch a little, then add a little good broth; yeu may add 
ſome good force-meat balls, either Pied or blanched, If for 
brown make a liaſon with flour and butter; let your collops 
few flowly till done. If you want them white, when ready to 
- ferve, add a Haſon made of eggs and cream, a few bits of me 
butter, and the juice of half a lemon. e to on 


4 


Cass. v. —MADE DISHES or MUTTON. 


To dreſe a Lis of Mutton to eat like Veniſon. it 


T AKE a hind quarter of mutton, and cut the leg in the "A 
of a haunch of veniſon ; ſave. the blood of the ſheep, 
and ſteep it for five or fix hours; 3 then take it out, and roll it 
in three or four ſheets of white paper, well buttered on the in- 
ſide; tie it with a packthread, and roaſt it, baſting it with good 
beef dripping or butter. It will take two hours at a good fire, 
for your mutton muſt be fat and thick. About five or ſix 
minutes before you take it up, take off the paper, baſte it with 
a piece of butter, and ſhake a little flour over it to make it 
have a fine froth, and then have a little good drawn gravy in a 
baſon, and ſome ſweet ſauce in another. Do not garniſh with 
any thing. Glaſſe, 49. | 

Another way. See under the Chapter of Roaſting, p. 3. 

Leg of Mutton, Modena faſhion. 

Bone a leg of mutton all to the end, which you leave very 
ſhort ; boil it to three parts in water or broth ; then take it out, 
and cut the upper part croſs-ways, into which you ſtuff butter 
and bread-crumbs, ſeaſoned with pepper, falt, and ſweet herbs 
chopped ; then put it in a ſtew-pan, with a little of the broth, 
and a little white wine; finiſh it, and add the juice of a Seville 
orange to the ſauce, Dalrymple, 136. 


Leg of Mutton d- la- mode. 


Lard a leg of mutton through and through with large pieces 
rolled in chopped ſweet herbs and fine ſpices; 3 braze it on a 
pan of the ſame bigneſs, with {lices of lard, onions, and roots; 
ſtop the ſteam very cloſe. When done, add a glaſs of white 
wine, and ſift the ſauce to ſerve it. Clermont, 143. BY 


Leg of Mutton a-la-haut-gout. 


Take a leg of mutton, and let it hang for a fortnight in any 
place; then ſtuff every part of it with ſome cloves of garlick, 
rub it with pepper and falt, and then roaſt it. When it is pro- 
perly roaſted, ſend it up with ſome good gravy and red wine in 
the diſh, Parley, 110. 


Mrs. Maſon has given the ſame receipt in other words, page 
162; and Mrs. Glaſſe, page 45. | 


Leg of Mutton d-la-daube. 
Take a leg of mutton and lard it with bacon, half roaſt it, 
and then put it in as ſmall a pot as will hold it, with a quart of 


mutton gravy, half a pint of vinegar, ſome whole ſpice, bay- 
| leaves, 


SE ee eee 
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leaves, ſweet-marjoram, winter- ſavory, and ſome green onions. 
When it is tender, take it up, and make the ſauce with ſome of 
the liquor, muſhrooms, ſliced lemon, two anchovies, a ſpoon- 
ful of colouring, and a piece of butter; pour ſome over the 
Mutton, and the reſt in a boat. c Maſon, 162. g | 


To ragoo a Leg of Mutton, 1 

Take all the ſkin and fat off, cut it very thin the right way 
of the grain, then butter your ſtew-pan, and ſhake ſome flour 
into it; ſlice half a lemon and half an onion, cut them very 
ſmall, a little bundle of ſweet herbs, and a blade of mace. Put 
all together with your meat into the pan, ſtir it a minute or two, 
and then put in ſix ſpoonfuls of gravy, and have ready an an- 
chovy minced ſmall; mix it with ſome butter and flour, ſtir it 
all together for fix minutes, and then diſh it up. Glafſe, 92. 
Furie, 79. inert ref N 


| Ti dreſs a Leg of Mutton g-la-royale. © 1 

HFaving taken off all the fat, ſkin, and ſhank- bone, lard it 
with bacon, ſeaſon it with pepper and ſalt, and a round piece, 
of about three or four pounds, of beef or leg of veal, lard it, 
have ready ſome hogs'-lard boiling, flour your meat, and give 

it a colour in the lard, then take the meat out, and put it into 

a pot with a bundle of - ſweet herbs, ſome parſley, an onion 

ſtuck with cloves, two or three blades of mace, ſome whole 
pepper, and three quarts of gravy ;. cover it cloſe, and let it 
boil ſoftly for two hours; meanwhile get ready a ſweetbread 

ſplit, cut into four and broiled, a few truffles and morels ſtewed 

in a quarter of a pint of ſtrong gravy, a glaſs of red wine, a few 

muſhrooms, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, and ſome aſparagus tops; 

boil all theſe together, then lay the mutton in the middle of 
the diſh, cut the beef or veal into ſlices, make a rim round your 

mutton with the ſlices, and pour the ragoo over it, When you 
Have taken the meat out of the pot, ſkim all the fat off the 
gravy, ſtrain it, and add as much to the other as will fill the 
diſh, Garniſh with lemon. Glaſſe, 45. | 


. To roaſt a Leg of Mutton with Oyſters. 


Make a force-meat of beef-ſuet chopped ſmall, the yolks of 
eggs boiled hard, with three anchovies, a ſmall bit of onion, 
thyme, ſavoury, and ſome oyſters, (a dozen or fourteen) all 
cut fine; ſome ſalt, pepper, grated nutmeg, and crumbs of bread, 
mixed up with raw eggs; ſtuff the mutton under the ſkin 
in the thickeſt part, under the flap, and at the knuckle. For 
fauce—ſome oyſter-liquor, a little red wine, an anchovy, and 
ſome more oyſters ſtewed, and laid under the mutton, Le 


Maitre, 74, 


Anather 


Apis n 3 ways. _ | 
| Cut ſeveral holes l in | the mutton, beard ſore as an roll 
Il | them in crumbs of bread and nutmeg; put three oyſters into 


each hole; if it is roaſted, cover it with a caul; but if it is 
boiled, put it in a cloth, and pour oyſter-ſauce over it. _— 


| Leg of Mutton with Coc les. 

Stuff your mutton in every part with cockles, roaſt it, and 

| . with n Glaſſe, 46. Farley, 110. 

To force a Leg of Mutton, | 

"Raiſe the ſkin, ina take out the lean part of the mutton, FOR 

| - * fine, with one anchovy; ſhred a hundle of ſweet 

| herbs, grate a penny loaf, half a lemon, nutmeg, pepper, and 

1 ſalt to your taſte; make them into a force- meat, with three eggs 
and a large glaſs of red wine; fill up the ſkin with the force-- 
meat, but leave the bone ang hank i in their place, and it will 
appear like a whole leg; lay it on an earthen diſh, with a pint 
of red wine under it, and ſend it to the oven; it will take two 
hours and an half. When it comes out, take off all the fat, 
rain the gravy over the mutton, lay round it hard yolks of 

5 eggs, and pickled muſhrooms. Garniſh with pickles, and ſer Ve 
it wks Raffi ald, 106. 

Split Leg of Mutton nd Onion Gavin, 


Split the leg from the ſhank to the end, ſtick a ſhower] in ts 
| keep the nick open, baſte it with red wine till it is half roaſted, 
1 | then take the wine out of the dripping-pan, and put to it one 
4 anchovy ; ſet it over the fire till the anchovy is diffolved, rub 
the yolk of a hard egg in a little cold butter; mix it with the 
wine, and put it in your ſauce-boat ; put good onion ſauce over 
the leg when it is roaſted, and ſerve it up. Du Pont, 116. 


To make Mutton Hams. 


Take a hind quarter of mutton, cut it like a ham, take an 
ounce of ſalt-petre, a pound of coarſe ſugar, a pound of com- 
| mon falt; mix them and rub your ham, lay it in a hollow tray 
1 with the Kin downwards, baſte it every day for a fortnight, 
1 then roll it in ſaw-duft, and hang it in the wood-ſmoke a fort- 
night; then boil it, and hang it in a dry place, and cut it out 
in raſhers, and broil it as you want. It eats better wales 
than boiled. Cole, 96. | 


Niggot of Mutton with Spaniſh Onions. 

A jiggot of mutton is the leg with part of the loin ; provide 

ſuch a one as has been killed two or three days at leaſt, thump 
it well, and bind it with packthread, that you keep whole when 

you take it out; put it into a pot about its bigneſs, and pour in 
a oe of * broth, and cover it with water; pot in a 

ozen 
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dozen of Spaniſh onions with the rinds on, three or four car» 
rots, a turnip or two, ſome parſley, and any other herbs you 
like; cover down cloſe, and ſtew it gently for three or four 
hours; but take your onions after an hour's ſtewing, and take 
the firſt and ſecond rinds off; put them into a ſtew-pan, with 
a ladle or two of your cullis, a muſhroom or two, or - truffles 
minced, and a little parſley; take your mutton and drain clean 
from the fat and liquor, make your ſauce hot and well ſeaſon- 
ed, ſqueeze in a lemon, and ſerve it up with the onions: awd 
it, and pour the ſauce over it. Verral, 47. 


7 Shoulder of Mutton furpriſad. ITE 

Put a ſhoulder of mutton, having firſt half boiled it, ind A 
toffing pan, with two quarts of veal gravy, four ounces of rice, 
a little beaten mace, and a tra- ſpoonful of muſhrodm poder. 
Stew it an hour, or till the rice is enough, and then take up 
your mutton and keep it hot. Put to the rice half a pint of 
eream, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. Then ſhake it 
well, and boil it a few minutes. Lay your mutton on the diſh, 
and pour your gravy over it. You may garniſh with Either 
pickles or barberries. Farley, 1079. Maſon, 164. 

N. B. The above receipt is inſerted in page 103 of Mr. 
Ang. Engliſh Houſe-keeper, with the e a little 


A Shoulder of Mutton in e 5510 


| Roaſt it laws enough, then very carefully take off the wein 
about the thickneſs of a crown piece, and the ſhank-bone with | 
it at the end; then ſeaſon that ſkin and ſhank- bone with pep- 
per and falt, a little lemon- peel cut fmall, and a few ſweet 
herbs and crumbs of bread ; then lay this on the gridiron, and 
let it be of a fine brown: in the mean time take the reſt of the 
meat, and cut it like a haſh about the bigneſs of a ſhilling ; 
ſave the gravy and put to it, with a few ſpoonfuls of ſtrong 
avy, half an onion cut fine, a little nutmeg, a little pepper 
and ſalt, a little bundle of ſweet herbs, ſome gerkins cut very 
ſmall, a few muſhrooms, two or three truffles cut ſmall, two 
ſpoonfuls of wine, either red or white, and throw a little flour 
over the meat: let all theſe ſtew together very ſoftly for five 
or ſix minutes, but be ſure it does not boil; take out the ſweet 


herbs, and put the haſh into the diſh; By: the broiled 282 it, 
and ſend it to table. Glafſe, 46. 


F A Shoulder of Mutton. called Hen _ Chickens, _ 


Half roaft-a ſhoulder; then take it up, and cut off the blade 
at the firſt joint, and both the flaps, to make the blade quite 
round; ſcore the blade round in diamonds, throw a little pep- 
per and ſalt over it, and ſet it in a tin oven to broil; cut the 


flaps 


| HY, 857. 


Tome Raid, 105, 
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flaps and the meat off the ſhank, in thin ſlices, into the gravy 
that runs out of the mutton, and put a little good gravy to 
it, with two ſpoonfuls of walnut catchup, one of browning; a 


little chyan pepper, and one or two ſhallots. When your meat 


is tender, thicken it with flour and butter, put your meat in the 


diſh with the gravy, and lay the blade on the top, broiled a 


dark brown. | Garniſh 2 one: ann, and ſerve it up. 
K ald, 10. 


rs. Maſon has got! this receipt 0 title of ce A \ Shout 
der of Mutton in Diſguiſe,” page 164. 


To boil a Shoulder of Mutton and Onion Sauce. 
Put your ſhoulder in when the water is cold; when enough 


ſmother it with onion- ſauce, made the ſame as for boiled * | 


1 N may dreſs a ſhoulder of veal the ſame way. e ws 


Breaſt of N utton grilled, 


Half bed, it, ſcore it, pepper and ſalt it well, rub it with yolk 
of egg, ſtrew on crumbs of bread and chopped parſley ; broil 
it, or roaſt it in a Dutch ofen. Sar it wich ee ſauce. 

Li 98 niet inthe "_ 7 | 

Mrs: Refald has, in page 105, a receipt FOR amar 
to the above, but as it differs in one or two particulars, I have 
thought proper to give it in her own'words. They are as fol- 
low :—Score a-breaſt of mutton in diamonds, and ruh it over 
with the yolk of an egg; then ſtrew on a few bread, crumbs 


and ſhred parſley, put it into a Dutch oven to broil, baſte it 


with freſh butter, pour in the diſh oo 94 nn and ere 


L collar a Breaf of Mutton. e's 


Take the Kin off and bone it, roll it up in a collar like hs 
breaft of veal, put a quart of milk and a quarter of àa pound of 
butter in the aripping- pan, and baſte it well while it is roaſting. 
Sauce — good gravy in the diſh andi in a boat, and currant jelly 
in another, Le N aitre, 216. | 


Mutton Kebobbed. 


: Take a ion of mutton and joint it between every haves: ſea- 
ſon. it with pepper and ſalt moderately, grate a ſmall nutmeg all 
over, dip them in the yolks of three eggs, and have ready 
crumbs of bread and ſweet herbs ; dip them in, and clap them 
together in the ſame ſhape again, and put it on a ſmall ſpit 3 
roaſt them before a: quick fire, ſet a diſh under, and baſte it 
with a little piece of butter, and then keep baſting it with what 
comes from it, and throw ſome crumbs of bread and ſweet herbs 


al over them as it is roaſting,” When it is enough, take it up, 


lay 
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lay it in the diſh, and have ready half a pint of good gravy, and 
what comes front 3 it, Take two ſpoonfuls of catchup, and mix 
a tea-ſpoonful of flour with it, and put to the gravy z ſtir i it to- 
gether, give it a boil, and pour over the mutton. + ©» 
Note.—You muſt obſerve to take off all the fat of che inſide, 
and the ſkin off the top of the meat, and ſome of the fat if 
there be too much. When you put in what comes from your 
meat into the gravy, obſerve to your” oli all tht lnts ©: z Glas 
104. 41 0% 166. | 
- [3-10 A Havi of Autos,” 


Take a neck or loin of mutton, cut it into thick chops, four 
them, and fry them brown in a little butter; take them out, 

and lay them to drain. on a fieve, then put them into a ſtew⸗ 
pan, and cover them with gravy; put in a whole onion, and a 
turnip or two, and ſtew them till tender; then take out the 
chops, ſtrain the liquor through a fieve, and {kim off all the fat; 
put a little butter in the ſtew-pan, and melt it with a f poonful 
of flour; ſtir it well till it is ſmooth, then put the liquor i in, and 
ſtir it well all the time you are pouring it, or it will be in lamps 
put in your chops and a glaſs of Liſbon ; have ready ſome carrot 
about three quarters of an inch long, and cut round with an 
apple corer, ſome turnips cut with a turnip ſcoop, a dozen ſmall 
onions all blanched well; put them to your meat, and ſeaſon 
with pepper and falt; ſtew them gently for fifteen minutes, 
then take out the ape with a fork, lay them in your diſh, and 
pour the ragoo over it. Garniſh with beet Aa Cole, 99: | 


Another way. 


Cut a neck of mutton, or a loin, into ſhorts ſteaks; fry them, 
flour them, put them into a ſtew-pan with a quart or three. pints 
of beef broth, a carrot ſliced, a turnip, an onion ſtuck with 
cloves, a few pepper corns, and ſome falt ; let them ſtew till 
tender, they will take three hours, as they ſhould do gently : 
take out the mutton, ſtrain the ſauce, put to it carrots cut in 
| wheels, or any ſhape, turnips in balls, and celery cut to pieces, 
all boiled ready; ſimmer theſe a minute or two in the ſauce, lay 
the mutton in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over. If it cannot 


be ſerved We put was mutton into the ſauce to keep 


4 Be oy: a Neck of An i 


cut the beſt end of a neck of mutton into chops, in fingle 
ribs, flatten them, and fry them a light brown; then put them 
into a large ſauce-pan with two quarts of water, a large (carrot 
cut in ſlices, cut at the edge like wheels; when they have ſtew- 
ed a quarter of an hour, put in two turnips eut in-ſquare ſlices, 
the white part of a head of celery, a few heads of aſparagus, 


two 
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WE -- two cabbage lettuces fried, and chyan to your taſte ; boil the 
f | all together till they are enen the gravy is not to be thick 
: ened.; put it into a tureen or ſoup- diſſi. I. f ee N r 
An. D. Port, 89. bn 
1 ”- ol Neck of Mutton called The Hyfty Dil. 6” 
ö Takes * or ſilver difh, made like Adeep hege ds 
| with an odge about an inch deep on the inſide, on which the 
lid fies (with a handle at top) ſo faſt that you may lift it up 
full by that handle without falling. This diſh is called a necro- 
mancer. Take a neck of mutton of about fix pounds, take off 
the Akin, eut it into chops, not too thick, Alice a French roll 
thin, peel and flice a very large onion, pare and flice three or 
four turnips, lay a row of mutton in the diſh, on that a row of 
roll, then a row of turnips, and then onions, a little falt, then 
the meat, and ſo on; put to it a little bundle of ſweet herbs, 
and two or three blades of mace z have a tea-ketle of 'wat 
bailing, fill the diſh, and cover it cloſe ; hang the diſh. on the 
back of two chairs by the rim, have ready three ſheets of brown 
paper, tear each ſheet into five pieces, and draw them through 
your hand, light one piece, and hold it under the bottom of 
the diſh, moving the paper about; as faſt as the paper burns, 
ight another h all is burnt, and your meat will be enou gh. 
een minutes juſt does it. Send it to table hot in the diſh. 
N. B. This diſh was firſt contrived by Mr. ee is 6 ch 
admired by the nobility. Gale. | 


To dreſs a Neck, of Mutton like Fania 


Cut a large neck before the ſhoulder is taken off, ioader 
than uſual, and the flap of the ſhoulder with it, to make it 
ts handſomer ; ſtick your neck all over in little holes with a 

ne ny n-knife, and pour a little red wine upon it, and let it 

lie in the wine four or five days; turn and tub itthree or four 

times a day, then take it out and hang it up for three days in 

the open air out of the ſun, and dry it often with a cloth to 
keep it from muſting; when you roaſt it, bafte it with the 

wine it was fteeped in, if any is left; if -not;'frefh wine; put 

White paper three or four folds to keep in the fat, Taft ft 

8 and then take off the ſkin, and froth it nicely, and 

| Sr t up. 
Neck of Fe utton larded with Ham and Anchoviee. 


Lard the fillet of a neck of mutton quite through with ham 
and anchovies, firſt rolled in chopped parſley, ſhallots, ſweet 
herbs, pepper and ſalt; then put it to braze or ſtew in a little 

broth, with a glaſs of white wine ; hen done: ſift and ſxim the 
ſauce, and — alittle eullis to give ãt a proper conſiſtende; add 
the juice of half a t ene upon Ane 


ere 123. : ＋ 
0 
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To dreſs a Neck of Multon.- | ; 


** it with lemon- peel cut thin in ſmall lengths, boil it in 
falt and water, with a bunch of ſweet herbs and an onicn 
ſtuck with. cloves; when it is boiled. have ready for ſauce a 
pint of oyſters ſtewed in their own liquor, as much veal gravy, 
two anchovies diſſolved and ſtrained into it, and the yolks of 
two eggs beat up in a little of the gravy; mix theſe together 
till they come to a proper thickneſs, and put it over the meat. 
Maſon, 166. 107 4; e e 

A Baſque of Mutton: 


Lay the caul of a leg of veal in a copper diſh of the ſize of 
a ſmall punch-bowl, and take the lean of a leg of mutton that 
has been kept a week. Having chopped it exceedingly ſmall, 
take half its weight in beef marrow, the crumb of a penny 
loaf, the rind of half a lemon grated, half a pint of red wine, 
two anchovies, and the yolks of four eggs. Mix it as you 
would ſauſage-meat, and lay it in the caul in the infide of the 
diſh. Faſten the caul, bake it in a quick oven, and when it 
comes out, lay your diſh upſide down, and turn the whole out. 
Pour over it brown gravy ; pour veniſon-fauce into a boat, and 
make uſe of pickles for garniſh. Raffuld, 107. Farley, 108, 
with very inconſiderable altera: ions. DEER 


Fillet of Mutton with en 


Provide one large or two ſmall necks of mutton, cut off a a 
good deal of the ſcrag, and the chine and ſpay- bones cloſe to 
the ribs, tear off the fat of the great end, and flat it with your 
cleaver, that it may lay neat in your diſh, ſoak it in a marinade, 
and roait it wrapped up in paper. well buttered, For your 
ſauce in the ſpring and ſummer, quarter ſome cucumbers 
nicely, and fry them in a bit of butter, after laying in the ſame 
marinade, ſtew them in a ladle or two of your cullis, a morſe} 
of ſhallot or green onion, pepper and ſalt, a little minced parſ- 
ley, the juice of a lemon, and ſerve it. The only difference 
between this and the celery-ſauce is, inſtead of frying your 
celery, boil it very tender in a little water, or broth if you have 
plenty, and ſtew it for a quarter of an hour, Be cautious you 
do not break the cucumbers. Verral, 81. 


To french a hind Saddle of Mutton. 


It is the two chumps of the loins. Cut off the rump, and 
carefally lift up the {kin with a knife. Begin at the broad end, 
but be ſure you do not crack it nor take it quite off; then take 
ſome ſlices of ham or bacon chopped fine, a few truffles, ſome 
young onions, ſome parſley, a little thyme, ſweet marjoram, 
winter ſavory, a little lemon- peel, alt chopped fine, a little 
mace, and two or three cloves fine; half a nutmeg, "in a 

| little 


with the ſkin well fa 
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| little pepper and ſalt. Mix all together, and throw over the 


meat where you took off the ſkin; then lay on the ſkin again, 
and faſten it with two fine ſkewers at each fide, and roll it in 
well-buttered paper. It will take two hours roaſting : then take 
off the paper, baſte the meat, ſtrew it all over with crumbs of 
byend, and when it is of a fine brown, take it up. For ſauce, 


tale ſix large ſhallots, cut them very fine, put them into a 


fiuce-pan with two ſpoonfuls of vinegar, and two of white wine; 
boil them for a minute or two, pour it into the diſh, and 489 
with horſe-radiſh, Glaſs, 47. 


To dreſs a Saddle d St. Menthout. 


Take the ſkin off the hind part of a chine of mutton, lard it 
with bacon, ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, mace, beaten cloves, 
and nutmeg, ſweet herbs, young onions, and parſley, all chop- 

ped fine: take a large oval or gravy-pan, lay layers of bacon, 
wat then layers of beef all over the bottom ; lay in the mutton, 
then layers of bacon on the mutton, and then a layer of beef; 
put in a pint of wine, and as much good gravy as will ſtew it; 
put in a bay- leaf and two or three ſhallots, and cover it cloſe; put 
fire over and under it, if you have a cloſe pan, and let it ſtand 
ſtewing for two hours; when done, take it out, ſtrew crumbs 
of bread all over it, and put it into the oven to brown; ſtrain _ 
the gravy it was ſtewed in, and boil it till there is juſt enough | 
for ſauce; lay the mutton into a diſh, pour the ſauce in, and 
ferve it up. If you have not an oven, you muſt brown it before 
a fire. Maſon, 165. 

Mrs. Glaſſe, in — 69 of her Art of 8 has che ſame 
py * the language is ſomewhat different. 


Mutton the Turkiſh way, . 


Let the meat be cut in ſlices, waſh it in vinegar, put it in a 
pot, with whole pepper, rice, and two or three onions ; ; ſtew 
theſe very ſlowly, and ſkim them very often, When it is ten- 
der, take out the onions, and put lippets in the diſh under 
them. Cole, 103. 


Saddle of Mutton 3 


Take up the ſkin, ſcarify the meat, and ſtick in it ſliced fat 
livers, truffles, freſh pork. ſliced onions, and anchovies; cover 
this all over with a good force-meat, made of raſped lard, ſuet, 


bor marrow, ſweet herbs chopped, muſhrooms, pepper and ſalt, 


and three yolks of eggs, all pounded together; cover it over 
liened, braze it (with the ſkin undermoſt) 


- with broth, and a faggot of ſweet herbs; when done, reduce 
the fauce to caramel or glaze. Glaze all the __ 34 Dal- 


9 . | EE 
| f ”_ . Mutter 


* 
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Mutton d- la- Maintenon. S151 


Out ſome ſhort ſteaks from A leg of mutton, RENE: a force- 
meat with crumbs of bread, a little ſuet chopped, or a bit of 
butter, lemon · peel grated, ſhred parſley, pepper, ſalt, and nut- 
meg, mixed up with the yolk of an egg; pepper and ſalt the 
ſteaks, lay on the force- meat z butter ſome half ſheets of writing 
paper, in each wrap up a ſteak, twiſting the paper neatly; fry 
them, or do them in a Dutch oven; ſerve them in the paper, a 


little gravy in the diſh, and ſome 1 ina boat. Garniſh with por 
Le Maitre, 119. 


Cbine f Mutton with Cucumber Sauce. | 


You muſt provide the two fore-quarters of mutton, ſmall 
and fat; cut it down the ſides, and chop through the ſhoulders 
and breaſts, ſo that it may lay even in your diſh ; raiſe the {kin 
all off, without cutting or tearing ſcrape a little fat bacon, and 
take a little thyme, marjoram, ſavory, parſley, three or four 
green onions, a muſhroom or two, and a ſhallotz mince all very 
fine, and fry them gently in the bacon add a little pepper, 
and when it is almoſt cold, with a paſte-bruſh daub it all over 
the back of your meat, ſkewer the ſkin over it, ſpit it with 
three or four large ſkewers, and wrap ſome paper over it well 
buttered z roaſt it enough very gently, and for ſauce provide 
ſome cucumbers, (if in ſeaſon) nicely quartered and fried in a 
bit of butter to a brown colour; ſtrain them upon a ſieve for a 
minute or two, and put them into a ladle or two of your cullis 
boil them a little while, and throw in ſome minced parſley, the 
Juice of a lemon, and ſerve it up. For your fauce of herbs, 


prepare juſt ſuch matters as are fried for. the firſt part of it, 


take a ſtew-pan, with as much of your cullis as is neceſſary, and 
ſtrew all in, and boil about half an hour very ſoftly; take the 


paper and ſkin off your chine, and ſend it to table with the 


ſauce poured over it, adding the juice of a lemon; and taſte it 
to try if it is well flavoured, Verral, 49. 


Mutton Rumps and Kidnies. 
Boil fix ſheeps rumps in veal gravy, then lard your kidnies 


with bacon, and ſet them before the fire in a tin oven; when 


the rumps are tender, rub them over with the yolk of an egg, 
a little chyan and grated nutmeg, ſkim the fat off the gravy, 
put it in a clean toſhngepan, with three ounces of boiled rice, 
a ſpoonful of good cream, a little muſhroom-powder or catch- 
up, thicken it with flour and butter, and give it a gentle boil z 
fry your rumps a little brown, When you diſh them up, lay 
them round on your rice, ſo that the ſmall ends may meet in 
the middle, and lay a kidney between every rump. Garniſh 
with red endings or barberries, and ſerve it up. It is a pretty 
| G 2 fide 
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with a Piece of butter rolled in flour; put in the meat; when 
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ade or corner diſh, Raffald, 106. Farley, 1 08. Du Pont, 


| 165. 


| Mutton Rumps a-la braiſe. 1 5 55 
Boil ſix mutton rumps for fifteen minutes in water; then 


take them out and cut them in two, and put them into a ſtew- 
pan, with half a pint of good gravy, a gill of white wine, an 


onion ſtuck with cloves, and a little ſalt and chyan pepper. 
Cover them cloſe, and ftew them till they are tender. Take 
them and the onion out, and thicken the gravy with alittle 
butter rolled in flour, a ſpoonful of browning, and the juice 


of half a lemon, Boil it up till it is ſmooth, but not too 


thick, Then put in your rumps, give them a top or two, 
and diſh them up hot. Garniſh with horſe-radiſh and beet- 
root. For variety, you may leave the rumps whole, and 
lard ſix kidnies on one ſide, and do them the ſame as the 
rumps, only not boil them, and put the rumps in the middle 
of the diſh, and kidnies round them, with the ſauce over 
all. The kidnies make a pretty fide diſh of themſelves Far- 


0. 190. 
To haſh: AMutton. 


Cut your mutton in little bits as thin as you can, ſtrew a 
little flour over it, have ready ſome gravy (enough for ſauce) 
wherein ſweet herbs, onion, pepper, and ſalt have been boiled; 
ſtrain it, put in your meat, with a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, and a little ſalt, a ſhallot cut fine, a few capers and ger- 
kins chopped fine; toſs all together for a minute or two; have 
ready ſome bread toaſted and cut into thin ſippets, lay them 
round the dith, and pour in your oO Garniſh your diſh 
with pickles and horſe-radiſh, 

Note. Some love a glaſs of red wine or walnut oictic,” You 
may put juſt what you will into a hath. . If the lippets are 
toaſted, it is better. Cele, 105. | | 

| Another way. 


Cut mutton in flices, put a pint of gravy or broth into a 
toſſing- pan, with one ſpoonful of muſhroom catchup, and one 
of. browning z flice in an onion, a little pepper and ſalt, put in 
over the fire, and thicken it with flour and butter; when it 


| boils, put in your mutton, keep ſhaking it till it is thoroughly 


hot, put it into a We a and ſerve it up. Cole, 290. 


To haſh cold Mutton. 
Cut your mutton with a very ſharp Knife in very little bits, 
as thin: as poſſible; then boil the bones with an onion, a little 


- ſweet herbs, a blade of mace, a very little whole pepper, a little 


ſalt, a piece of cruſt toaſted very criſp ; let it boil till there is 
juſt enough for ſauce, ſtrain; it, and put it into a ſauce-pan, 


it 
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ut is very hot, it is enough. Seaſon with pepper and ſalt. 
Have ready ſome thin bread toaſted brown, cut three- corner 
ways, lay them round the diſh, and pour in the haſh, As to 

walnut-pickle, and all ſorts of pickles, you muſt put in ac- 
cording to your fancy. Garniſh with pickles, Some love a 
ſmall onion peeled, cut very ſmall, and done in the haſh. Or 


you may uſe made gravy, if you have not time to boil the bones, 


Gla//e, 11 
45 * Oxford 153. 


Take a ſtale leg of mutton, cut .it in as thin collops 2 as you 
poſſibly can, tzke out all the fat ſinews, ſeaſon them with mace, 
pepper, and ſalt; ſtrew among them a little ſhred parſley, 
thyme, and two or three ſhallots; put a good lump of butter 
into a ſtew-pan, When it is hot, put in all your collops, keep 
ftirring them with a wooden Tpoon till they are three parts 
done, then add half a pint of gravy, a little juice of lemon, 
thicken it a little with flour and butter, let them ſimmer four 
or five minutes, and they will be quite enough. If you let 
them boil, or have them ready before you want them, they 
will grow hard. Serve them up hot, with fried ne cut in 
dice, over and round them. Raffald, 108. Farley, I 13. 


Hodge-podge of Mutton. 


Cut a neck or loin of mutton into ſteaks, take off all the 
fat, then put the ſteaks into a Pitcher, with lettuce, turnips, 


carrots, two cucumbers cut in quarters, four or five onions, 


and pepper and ſalt; you muſt not put any water to it, and 
ſtop the pitcher very gloſe ; then ſet it in a pan of boiling water, 
let it boil four hours, keep the pan ſupplied with freſh boiling 
water as it waſtes. Cole, 107. 


Mutton Cutlets Lover's fa aſbion. 


Make the cutlets pretty thick, lard them with ham and bacon, 
then give them a few turns in a little butter, chopped parſley, - 
and a little winter ſavory; then put them in a ſtew-pan, with 
ſmall bits of ham, ſliced anions, carrots, and parſnips, which 
you firſt give a fry in vil or butter; add a glaſs of white wine 


and a little cullis. When done, ſkim the ſauce, and * with 


all the roots and ham. Dalrymple, 125. 
Mutton Cutlets en Surtout, or in Diſguiſe - 


Cut cutlets i in the common way, and ſimmer them with broth 
to about three parts, with a faggot of ſweet herbs ; reduce the 
ſauce till no more remains than what will bathe the cutlets ; 
garniſh them with force meat round, made of fillet of veal, 
fuet, chopped parſley, ſhallots, pepper and falt, and bread- 
crumbs ſoaked in cream, all being well pounded ; add three 
yolks of eggs, Gen baſte your cutlets with eggs and bread- 

G3 | crumbs ; j 


\ 
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crumbs; bake in the oven till of a good e's . with 
con- ſomme ſauce, gravy, &c. Clermont, 133. 


Mutton Chops in Diſguiſe. 


Take as many mutton chops as you want, rub them with 

pper, falt, nutmeg, and a little parſley ; roll each chop in 
5 a ſheet of white paper, well buttered. on the inſide, and 
rolled on each and cloſe, Have ſome hog's-lard, or beef- 
dripping, boiling in a ſtew- pan; put in the ſteaks, fry them of 
a fine brown, lay them in your diſh, and garniſh with fried 
parſley ; throw ſome all over, have a little good gravy in a cup, 
but take care you do not break the paper, nor have any fat 1 in 
the diſh ; but let them be well drained. 


Ta broil Mutton Steaks. 


Cut your ſteaks half an inch thick; when your gridiron i is 
hot, rub it with freſh ſuet, lay on your ſteaks, keep turning 
them as quick as poſſible; if you do not take great care, the fat 
that drops from them will ſmoak them. When they are 
enough, put them into a hot diſh, rub them well with butter, 
lice a ſhallot very thin into a ſpoonful of water, pour it on 
them with a ſpoonful of muſhroom catchup and ſalt; gere 
them up hot. Rafald, 71. 


Mutton feats baked, ts 


Cut a loin of mutton into ſteaks, ſeaſon them with pepper 
and falt, butter a diſh and lay them in; take a quart of milk, 
fix eggs well beat, and four ſpoonfuls of flour ; z beat the flour 
and eggs together in a little milk, and then put the reſt to it; 
put in ſome beaten ginger and ſalt, pour it over the ſteaks, 
and ſend it to table. Half an hour will bake it. Mason, 167. 


Sheep Tongues Provence faſhion. 


Fry ſliced onions in butter; when half done, add a little 
four, chopped -parſley, a clove of garlick, pepper and falt, a 
little cullis, and a wa of white wine; let it ſtew till the onions 
are done, then add as many ſplit tongues (being ready boiled ) as 
you think proper; ſtew them a quarter of an hour in the 
ſauce, ſerve all together. Garniſh the diſh with fried bread, 


Dalrymple, FEY. 
Sheep“ Tongues Royal faſhion. 

Boil as the former; then lard them quite through; mari-= 
nade them an hour in a little pepper and falt, chopped parſley, 
Thallots, and mufhrooms; put a few ſlices of lard under and 
over, add a little gravy, a glaſs of white wine, with all the 
ſeaſonings. When done, take out the flices of lard, ſkim 
the ſauce, add a little citlis, or butter rolled in flour, the 3 juice 


of half a lemon, and ſerve it upon the 8 55 Dalrymple, 
1 8. 


Sheep 
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Sheeps' Tongues plain Family faſhion. 


Split ready boiled tongues in two; marinade in melted 
butter, pepper and ſalt, chopped parſley, and ſhallots; roll 
them in bread-crumbs, and broil them ſlowly; ſerve them 
with a ſauce made of a ſpoonful of vinegar, a bit of butter 
rolled in flour and broth grated nutmeg, and chopped ſhal- 
lots; reduce the ſauce, and ſerve it ws the tongues, Du 


P ont 3 1 1 6. 
Sheeps' Trotters of different faſhion. 


When well ſcalded, boil them in water till you can take 
out the great bone; then ſplit and clean them properly; boil 
them again till they are very tender, and dreſs them in what 
manner you pleaſe, either as a fricaſſee, or with a cullis 
ſauce, &c. taking care to make the ſauce reliſhing. Clermont, 


129, 
, Sheeps' Trotters fried in paſte. 


The trotters being firſt brazed or ſtewed, bone them with- 
out cutting them; roll them in good force-meat, then dip them 
in thick batter mas of flour, white wine, one egg, and a little 


dil, pepper, and ſalt; fry them of a good colour, and Erniſn 


with fried parſley. 
Sheep Trotters Aſpic. 


Aſpic is a ſharp ſauce or jelly, wherein is commonly uſed 
elder or tarragon vinegar, chopped parſley, ſhallots, tarragon 
leaves, pepper and ſalt, oil, muſtard, lemon, any ſorts of cold 
meat. Poultry or game may be ſerved in aſpic, either hot or 
cald. 1 LAS: 
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cn. VI—MADE DISHES OF LAMB.” 
r To dreſs a Lambs Head. 


OIL che head and pluck tender, but do not let the liyer be 
; too much done, Take the head up, hack it croſs and 
croſs with a knife, grate ſome nutmeg over it, and lay it in a 
diſh before a good fire; then grate ſome crumbs of bread, ſome 
| ſweet herbs rubbed, a little lemon-peel chopped fine, a very 
little pepper and falt, and baſte it with a little butter; then 
throw a little flour over it, and juſt as it is done do the ſame, 
baſte it and dredge it. Take half the liver, the lights, the heart 
and tongue, chop them very ſmall, with ſix or eight ſpoonfuls 
of; gravy or water; firſt ſhake ſome flour over the meat, and 
ſtir it together, then put in the gravy or water, a good piece of 
butter rolled in a little flour, a little pepper and ſalt, and what 
runs from the head in the diſh; ſimmer all together a few mi- 
nutes, and add half a ſpoonful of vinegar; pour it into your 
diſh, lay the head in the middle of the mince-meat, have ready 
the other half of the liver cut thin, with ſome ſlices of bacon 


broiled, and lay round the head. Garniſh the diſh with en 
and ſend to table. Glaſſe, 27. 


Riu e Lamb's Head and W 1 


skin the head and ſplit it, take the black part out of the eyes, 
then waſh and clean it exceeding well, lay it in warm water till 
it looks White, waſh and clean the purtenance, take off the gall, 
and lay them in water; boil it half an hour, then mince your 
heart, liver, and lights, very ſmall; put the mince-meat in a 
toſſing-pan, with a quart of mutton gravy, a litile catchup, pep- 
per and ſalt, half a lemon; thicken it with flour and butter, a 
ſpoonful of good cream, and juſt boil it up, When your head 
is boiled, rub it over with the yolk of an egg, ſtrew over it 
bread-crumbs, a little ſhred parſley, pepper, and ſalt; thicken it 
well with butter, and brown it before the fire, or with a ſala- 
mander; put the purtenance on your diſh, and lay the head 
over it. Garniſh with lemon or pickle, and ſerve it up. Ray- 
* log. 2 (without any material alterations, 113. 


Lambs Head, Ponti ff Sauce. 


Take a lamb's head, about three parts boiled, chop ſome _ 
muſhrooms, and fat livers cut in dice; put them in a ſtew- 
pan with a little cullis and white wine, a faggot of ſweet herbs, 
a little chopped ſhallot, pepper and ſalt; cut the tongue in 
dice, which you mix with the ſauce; then take the brains out 
of the head, and put it in the ragoo er ſauce ; cover it over with 
the brains cut in llices; baſte them with a little of the ſauce, 
4; bread- 
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bread-crumbs, and melted butter; bake in the oven till of a 
good colour ; ſerve with Ponti if "EM Dalrymple, 166. 


To o flew a Lamb's Head. 


In order to ſtew a lamb's head, waſh it and pick it very 
clean, Lay it in water for an hour, take our the brains, and 
with a ſharp Enife carefully extract the bones and the tongue; 
| but be careful to avoid breaking the meat. Then take out the 
eyes, Take two pounds of veal, and two pounds of beef ſuet, 
a very little thyme, a good piece « "of lemon-peel minced, a nut- 
meg grated, and two anchovies. Having chopped all theſe 
well together, grate two ſtale rolls, and mix all with the yolks 
of four eggs. Save enough of this meat to make about twenty 
balls. Take half a pint of freſh muſhrooms, clean peeled and 
waſhed, the yolks of fix eggs chopped, half a pint of oyſters 
clean waſhed, or pickled cockles, Mix all theſe together; but 
firſt ſtew your oyſters, and put to them two quarts of gravy, 
with a blade or two of mace. Tie the head with packthread, 
cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew two hours. While this is doing, 
beat up the brains with ſome lemon-peel cut fine, a little chop- 
pe parſley, half a nutmeg grated, and the yolk of an egg. Fry 

he brains in little cakes in boiling dripping, and fry the balls, 
and keep them both hot. Take half an ounce of truffles and 
morels, and itrain the gravy the head was ſtewed in. Put to 
it the truffles and morels, and a few muſhrooms; and boil all 
together; then put in the reſt of the brains that are-not fried, 
and ſtew them together for a minute or two. Pour this over the 
head, lay the fried brains and balls round it, and garniſh with 
tkemon. Farley, 63. 


Lamb's Head Conde fa f. a 


Take a lamb's head, being done in a white braze; ſerve with 
a ſauce made of verjuice, three yolks of eggs, pepper, ſalt, and 
a piece of butter, ſcalded chopped parſley, and a little nutmeg, 
if agreeable; make theſe articles in a liaſon without boiling, 
and ſerve upon the head, Clermant, 174. 


To for ce a Leg of Lamb. 


Carefully take out all the meat with a ſharp knife, and leave 
the {kin whole, and the fat on it. Make the lean you cut out 
into a force- meat, thus: To two pounds of meat add two 
pounds of beef ſuet cut fine, and beat it in a marble mortar 
till it is very fine; take away all the ſkin of the meat and ſuet, 
and then mix it with four ſpoonfuls of grated bread, eight or 
ten cloves, five or ſix large blades of mace dried and beater fine, 
half a large nutmeg grated, a little pepper and falt, a little le- 
mon-peel cut fine, a very little thyme, ſome parfley, and four 
eggs. Mix all together, put it into the {kin again juſt as it was, 
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in the ſame ſhape ; ſew it up, roaſt it, and baſte it with butter. 
Cut the loin into ſteaks, and fry it nicely ; lay the leg on the 
diſh, and the lom round it, with ſtewed cauliflowers all round 
upon the Join; pour a pint of good gravy into the diſh, and 
fend it to table. If you do not like the cauliflower, it may be 
omitted. Glaſſe, 31. Maſon, 170. Farley, 114. 
. To boil a Leg of Lamb, and Loin fried. 5 
Cut your leg from the loin, boil the leg three quarters of an 
hour, cut the loin in handſome ſteaks, beat them with a cleaver, 
and fry them a good brown; then ſtew them a little in ſtrong 
gravy; put your leg on the diſh, and lay your ſteaks round it; 
pour on your gravy, lay round lumps of ſtewed ſpinach and 
criſped parſley on every ſteak, Send it to the table with gooſe. 
berry ſauce in a boat, Raffald, 182. 1 IOEs 
Another way. | „ 
Let the leg be boiled very white. An hour will do it. Cut 
the loin into ſteaks, dip them into a few grumbs of bread and 
egg, fry them nice and brown, boil a good deal of ſpinach and 
lay in the diſh; put the leg in the middle, lay the loin round it, 
cut an orange in four, and garniſh the diſh, and have butter in 
a cup. Some like the ſpinach boiled, then drained, put into a 
ſauce-pan with a good piece of butter, and ſtewed. Glaſſe, 31. 


To fry a Loin of Lamb, r 

Cut your lamb into chops, rub it over on both ſides with the 
yolk of an egg, and ſprinkle ſome bread crumbs, a little parſley, 
thyme, marjoram, and winter r very fine, and a 
little lemon-peel chopped fine; fry it in butter of a nice 
light brown, and ſend it up in a diſh by itſelf. Garniſh with a 
good deal of fried parſley. Cole, 114. | 

To ragoo a Fore-quarter of Lamb. 

Cut off the knuckle-bone, take off the ſkin, lard it all over 
with bacon, and fry it of a nice light brown, then put it in a 
ſtew- pan, and juſt cover it with mutton gravy, a bunch of ſweet 
herbs, ſome pepper, ſalt, beaten mace, and a little whole pep- 
per; cover it cloſe, and let ſtew for half an hour; pour out 
the liquor, and take care to keep the lamb hot; ſtrain off the 

vy, and have ready half a pint of oyſters fried brown, pour 

all the fat from them, add them to the gravy, with two ſpoon- 
fuls of red wine, a few muſhrooms, and a bit of butter rolled 
in flour ; boil all together, with the juice of half a lemon ; lay 
the lamb in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. Maſon, 173. 
Mrs. Glaſſo has a receipt very much reſembling the above, in 


Page 53. 50 
WP To force a Hind-quarter of Houſe Lamb. 


Cut off the flank, and with a knife raiſe the thick part of 
the meat from the bone. Make a force-meat with ſome * a 
8 ; ew 
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few ſcalded oyſters cut ſmall; ſome grated bread, a little beaten 
mace, pepper and ſalt, mixed up with the yolks of two eggs z 
ſtuff it with this under where the meat is raiſed up, and under the 
kidney. Let it be halt roaſted; then put it in a large ſtew-pan, 
with a quart of mutton gravy; cover it, and let it ſtew very 
gently, When it is enough, take it up and keep it hot, ſæim 
off the fat, and ſtrain the gravy; add to it a glaſs of Madeira, 
one ſpoonful of walnut catchup, half a lemon, a little chyan, half 
a pint of ſtewed oyſters, with a piece of butter rolled in *. 5 
pour it over the lamb. Maſon, 173. 


Two Hind quarters of Lamb with n 


Take your two quarters of lamb, truſs your knuckles in 
nicely, and lay it in ſoak two or Dune hours in ſome milk, co- 
riander ſeed, a little ſalt, two or three onions, and parſley ; put 
it in but little boiling water, ſkim it well, put in ſome flour and 

water well mixed, a lemon or two pared and fliced, a bit of ſuet, 
| and a little bunch of onions and parſley ; ftir it well from the 
bottom, and boil it gently, and theſe ingredients will make it as 
white as a curd, Prepare your ſpinach as for the ham with this 
difference—inſtead of cullis with that ſeaſoning, put to it about 
a pint of cream, a bit of butter mixed with flour, a little peppers 
falt, and nutmeg ; 3 ſtir it over a ſlow ſtove till it is of a nice con- 
ſiſtence, ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon, pour it into the diſh, 
and lay your lamb upon it, after draining it from fat and water, 
and take off any of your ſeaſonings that may chance to hang 
to it. 

A neck of veal is frequently done in the ſame way, taking 
the chine-bone off, and trimming it neatly. FYerral, 53. 


To force a Hind-quarter of Lamb. 


Take a hind-quarter and cut off the ſhank, raiſe the thick part 
of the fleſh from the bone with a knife, ſtuff the place with 
white force-meat, and ſtuff it under the kidney; half roaſt it, 
then put it in a toſſing- pan, with a quart of mutton gravy z co- 
ver it cloſe up, and let it ſtew gently, When it is enough, take 
It up, and lay it in your dith, ſkim the fat off the gravy, and 
ſtrain it; then put in a glaſs of Madeira wine, one ſpoonful of 
walnut catchup, two of browning, half a lemon, a little chyan, 
half a pint of oyſters; thicken it with a little butter rolled in 
flour; 18 your gravy hot on your lamb, and ſerve it up. 


Roffald, 109, 
Hal : To bake Lamb and Rice, 


Take a neck or loin of lamb, half roaſt it, take it up, cut it 
into ſteaks, then take helf a pound of rice boiled in a quart of 
water ten minutes, put it into a quart of good gravy, with two 
or three blades of mace, and a little nutmeg. Do it over a 
ſtove or flow fire till the rice begins to be thick; then take 2 

01 
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off, ſtir in a pound of butter, and when that is quite melted; - 
ſtir in the yolks of fix eggs; firſt beat; then take a diſh and 
butter it all over; take the ſteaks and put a little pepper and 
falt over them; dip them in a little melted butter, lay them 
into the diſh, pour the gravy which comes out of them over 
them, and Gan the rice; beat the yolks of three eggs, and pour 
all over; fend it to the oven, and bake it better than half an 


our. Glase, . 


Mrs. Maſon, in page 72 * the Lady's Affiſtant, has the 
above receipt, with only a little variation of the Janguage. 5 


Shoulder of Lamb neighbour fa 1/Dion. 


Prepate the ſhoulder as the preceding; make a force meat of 
Toaſted fowls, calf's udder or ſuet, bread crumbs ſoaked in 
cream, chopped parſley, ſhallots, pepper, falt, and four yolks 
of eggs; then fill the ſhoulder with it, and make it as round as 
poſlible; faſten it well, that the force-meat may not get out; 
then lard it, and ſtewit in broth, with a faggot of ſweet herbs. 
When done, ſtrain the ſauce through a lawn ſieve, reduce it to 
a glaze, and glaze the larded part, Serve with what ſauce or 
ragoo you pleaſe. Cole, 116, | 

| Lambs Sweetbreads. 


Blanch your ſweetbreads, and put into cold water a while, put 
them into a ſtew- pan with a ladle of broth, with pepper, ſalt, a 
ſmall ban of green onions and parſley, and a blade of mace z 
ſtir in a bit of butter with flour, and ſtew all about half an 
hour. Make ready a liaſon of two or three eggs and cream, 
with a little minced parſley and r1yt:meg; put in tops of aſpa- 
ragus that you are to have ready boiled, and pour in your liafon, 
and take care it does not curdle; add ſome juice of lemon or 
orange, and ſend it to table. You may make uſe of peas, 


young gooſeberries, or kidney beans for this, and all make a 
pretty diſh. Verral, 116. 


To dreſs a Diſh of Lamb? Bits. 


Skin the ſtones and ſplit them, lay them on a dry cloth with 
the ſweetbreads and liver, and dredge them well with flour, 
and fry them in boiling lard or butter a light brown; then lay 
them on a fieve to drain; fry a good quantity of parſley, lay 
your bits on the diſh, and the parſley in lumps over it. Pour 
melted butter round them. Rafald, 282. Farley, 113. 


Lamb Chops en Caſarole. 


Having cut a loin of lamb into chops, put yolks of eggs on 
both ſides, and ſtrew bread crumbs over them, with a little 
cloves and mace, pepper and ſalt, mixed; fry them of a nice 
light brown, and put them round in a diſh, as cloſe as you can; 
leave a hole in the middle to put the following ſauce in: IP 
| 18 
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forts of ſweet herbs and parſley chopped fine, ſtewed a little in 
ſome good thick gravy. Garniſh with fried parſley. Glaſſe, 
54. Maſon, 172. Farley, 114. 

Lamb Chops larded. 


Cut' the beſt end of a neck of lamb in chops, and lard-one 
ſide; ſeaſon them with beaten cloves, mace, and nutmeg, a 
little pepper and falt; put them into a ſtew-pan, the larded {ide 
uppermoſt ; put in half a pint of gravy, a gill of white wine, an 
onion, a bundle of ſweet herbs, ſtew them gently till tender; 
take the chops out, ſkim the fat clean off, and take out the onion 
and fweet herbs; thicken the gravy with a little butter rolled in 
flour; add a ſpoonful of browning, a ſpoonful of catchup, and 
one of lemon-pickle. Boil it up till it is ſmooth, put in the 
chops, larded ſide down, ſtew them up gently for a minute or 
two; take the chops out, and put the larded fide uppermoſt in 
the diſh, and the ſauce over them. Garniſh with lemon, and 
pickles of any ſort. You may add truffles and morels, and 
pickled muſhroons, in the ſauce, if you pleaſe z or you may do 
the chops without larding. Cole, 117. e | 

. Graſs Lamb Steaks. 


Pepper and falt them, fry them. When enough, lay them in 
| a diſh, pour out the butter, ſhake a little flour into the pan, pour 
in a little beef broth, a little catchup and walnut-pickle ; boil 
this up, ſtirring it; put in the ſteaks, and give them a ſhake 
round. Cole, 118. BER 

Houſe Lamb Steaks, 


Seaſon them with pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, grated lemon-peel, 
and parſley chopped (but dip them firſt in egg); fry them quick, _ 
thicken ſome good gravy, add a very little red wine, catchup, 
and ſome oyſters; boil theſe together, put in the ſteaks; juſk 
heat them. Palates may be added ſtewed tender, force-meat 
balls, and hard eggs. ; 1 

N. B. It is a very good diſh, and covenient, when poultry 
are dear, Mafon, 171, | 

To fry a Neck or Loin of Lamb. | 

Cut it into thin ſteaks, beat them with a rolling- pin, fry them 
in half a pint of ale, ſeaſon them with a little ſalt, and cover 
them cloſe. When enough, take them out of the pan, lay 
them in a plate before the fire to keep hot, and pour all out of 
the pan into a baſon; then put in half a pint of white wine, a 
few capers, the yolks of two eggs beat, with a little nutmeg and 
a little ſalt; and to this the liquor they were fried in, and keep 
ſtirring it one way all the time till it is thick, then put in the 
lamb, keep ſhaking the pan for a minute or two, lay the ſteaks 
in the diſh, pour the ſauce over them, and have ſome pry in 
. 5 | a plate 
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a plate before the fire to criſp. Garniſh . diſh with that 
and lemon. Gia, 83. ; 


2 Ears ꝛbith Sorrel. 


In London ſuch things as theſe, or calves” ears, tails, or the 
ears of ſheep, ready for uſe, or perhaps in ſome other great mar- 
kets, are always to be had of the butchers or tripemen. 
About a dozen of lamb's ears will make a ſmall diſh, and they 
muſt be ſtewed tender in a braze; take a large handful of ſor- 
rel, chop it a little, and ſtew it in a ſpoonful of broth and a 
morſel of butter; pour in a ſmall ladle of cullis, a little pepper 
and ſalt, and nutmeg ; ſtew it a fer minutes, and diſh up the 
ears upon it, nicely twiſted up. Verral, 119. 


Lambs Rumps fried of a bright colour, 


The rumps being brazed or boiled, make a light batter of 
flour, one egg, a little falt, white wine, and a little oil; fry 
them of a good colour, and ſerve with fried parſley round. You 
may alſo put them to any ſauce you think proper, being firſt 
brazed or boiled. Clermont, 179. 


CHAP. 
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To barbecue a Pig. 

TFT NRESS a pig of ten weeks old as if it were to be roaſted; 
D make a force- meat of two anchovies. ſix ſage- leaves, and 

the liver of the pig, all chopped very ſmall; then put them into 
a marble mortar, with the crumb of half a penny loaf, four 
ounces of butter, half a tea-ſpoonful of chyan pepper and half 
a pint of red wine; beat: them all together to a paſte, put it 
in your pig's belly, and ſew it up; lay your pig down at a good 
diſtance before a large briſk fire, ſinge it well, put in your drip- 
ping-pan three bottles of red wine, baſte it with the wine all 
the time it is roaſting, When it is half roaſted, put under 
your pig two penny loaves; if you have not wine enough, put 
in more. When your pig is near enough, take the loaves and 
fauce out of your dripping-pan, put to the fauce one anchovy 
chopped ſmall, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and half a lemon. Boil 
it a few minutes, then draw your pig, put a ſmall lemon or ap- 
ple in the pig's mouth, and a leaf on each fide; ſtrain your 
ſauce, and pour it on them boiling hot; lay barberries and flices 
of lemon round it, and ſend it up whole to table. It is a grand 

bottom diſh. It will take four hours roaſting. Raffald, 111. 
Farley, with the alteration of a few words, 114. 
Are. Glaſſe, page 67, has the above receipt, with only this 
difference—ſhe recommends two bottles of port and one of 


Madeira for baſting. Mrs. Raffald three bottles of port, and 
no Madeira. | 


Anither way. 


Take a pig of nine or ten weeks old, ſcalded, &c. as for roaſt- 
ing; make a ſtufling with a few ſage leaves, the liver of the pig, 
and two anchovies boned, waſhed, and cut very {mall ; put them 
into a mortar with ſome crumbs of bread, a quarter of a pound 
of butter, a very little chyan pepper, and half a pint of Madeira 
wine; beat them to paſte, and ſew it up in the pig. lay it down - 
at a great diſtance to a large briſk fire, ſinge it well; put into 
the dripping-pan two bottles of Madeira wine, and baſte it well 
all the time it is roaſting, When it is half roaſted, put into 
the dripping-pan two French rolls, If there is not wine enough 
in the dripping-pan, add more, When the pig is near enough, 
take the rolls and ſauce, and put them into a ſauce pan; add to 
them one anchovy cut ſmall, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and the 
juice of a lemon. Take up the pig, put an apple in its mouth, 
and a roll on each fide; then ſtrain the ſauce over it. | 

Some barbecue a pig of ſix or ſeven months old, and ſtick 
blanched almonds all over it ; but baſte it with Madeira in the 
fame manner. Maſon; 8 ͤ +: 


To 
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BY To dreſs a Pig au Pere Duillet. 
Cut off the head, and divide it into quarters; {ard them with 
| bacon, ſeaſon them with mace, cloves, pepper, nutmeg, and ſalt. 
Lay a layer of fat bacon at the bottom of a kettle, lay the head 
in the middle, and the quarters round; then put in a bay-leaf, 
an onion ſliced, lemon, carrots, parſnips, parſley, and chives 
cover it again with bacon, put in a quart of broth, ſtew it over 
the fire for an hour, and then take it up, Put your pig into a 
ftew-pan or kettle, pour in a bottle of white wine, cover it cloſe, 
and let it ſtew for an hour very ſoftly. If you would ſerve it 
cold, let it ſtand till it is cold, then drain it well, and wipe it 
that it may look white, and lay it in a diſh with the head in the 
middle and the quarters round ; then throw ſome green parſley 
all over. Or any one of the quarters is a pretty little difh, laid 
in water creſſes. If you would have it hot, whilſt your pig is 
ſewing in the wine, take the firſt gravy it was ſtewed in, and 
ſtrain it, ſkim off all the fat, then take a ſweetbread cut into 
five or fix ſlices, ſome truffles, morels, and muſhrooms ; ſtew 
all together till they are enough, thicken it with the yolks of 
two eggs, or a piece of butter rolled in flour; and when your 
Pig is enough, take it out and lay it in your diſh; put the wine 
it was ſtewed in to the ragoo, then pour all over the pig, and 
garniſh with lemon. Maſon, 185. Glaſſe, 66. Farley, 67. 
A Pig Matelot. | oY 


Gut and ſcald your pig, cut off the head and pettitoes, then 
cut your pig in four quarters, put them with the head and toes 
into cold water; cover the bottom of a ſtew-pan with flices of 
bacon, and place over them the ſaid quarters, with the pettitoes 
and the head cut in two. Seaſon the whole with pepper, ſalt, 
thyme, bay-leaf, an onion, and a bottle of white wine; lay over 
more flices of bacon, put over it a quart of water, and let it 
| boil. Take two large cels, ſkin and gut them, and cut them 
about five or fix inches long. When your pig is half done, put 
in your eels, then boil a dozen of large craw-fiſh, cut off the 
claws, and take off the ſhells of the tails; and when the pig and 
eels are enough, lay firſt your pig and the pettitoes round it, but 
do not put in the head (it will be a pretty diſh cold); then lay 
your eels and craw-fiſh over them, and take the liquor they 
were ſtewed in; ſkim off all the fat, then add to it half a pint 
of ſtrong gravy, thicken with a little piece of butter rolled in 
flour, and a ſpoonful of browning, and pour over it; then gar- 
niſh with craw-tiſh and lemon This will do for a firſt courſe, 
or remove. Fry the brains and lay round, and all over the 
diſh. Cole, 121. | \ | 
Collared Pig. r 

Kill a fine young roaſting pig, dreſs off the hair and draw it, 
and waſh it clean; rip it open from one end to the other, * 

123 N | | take 
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take out all the bones; rub it all over with pepper and ſalt, a 
little cloves and mace beaten fine, fix ſage leaves and ſweet 
herbs chopped ſmall; roll up your pig tight, and bind it with a 
fillet; fill the pot you intend to boil it in with ſoft water, a bunch 
of ſweet herbs, ſome pepper-corns, ſome cloves and mace, a 
handful of falt, and a pint of vinegar; when the liquor boils, 
put in your pig; boil it till it is tender; take it up. and when it 
is almoſt cold, bind it over again, put it into an earthen pan, and 
pour the liquor your pig was boiled in over it, and always keep | 
it covered, When you want it; take it out of the pan, untie the 
fillet as far as you want to cut it, then cut it in flices, and lay it 
in your diſh, Garniſh with parſley. Glafſe, 65. Maſon, 186, | 
To bake a Pig. 


When neceſſity oblig es you to bake a pig, lay it in a aſh, 
flour it well all over, = rub the pig over with butter. Butter 
the diſh in which you intend to put it, and put it in the oven. 
Take it out as ſoon as it is enough, and having rubbed it over 
with a butter cloth, put it into the oven again till it is dry; 
then take it out, lay it in a diſh, and cut it up. Take off the 
ſat from the diſh it was baked in, and ſome good gravy will re- 


main at the bottom, Add to this a little veal gravy, with a a | 


piece of butter rolled in flour, and boil it up; put it into the 
_ diſh, with the brains and fage in the belly, Farley, 46. 
A Pig in Jelly. 
Cut it into quarters, and lay it into your ſtew-pan z put in one 
calf's foot, and the pig's feet, a pint of Rheniſh wine, the juice 
of four lemons, and one quart of water, three or four blades of 
mace, two or three cloves, ſome falt, and a very little piece of 
lemon- peel; ſtove it, or do it over a flow fire two hours; then 
take it up, lay the pig into the diſh you intended for it, then 
' ſtrain the liquor, and when the jelly is cold, ſkim off the fat, 
and leave the ſettling at the bottom. Beat up the whites of ſix 
eggs, and boil up with the jelly about ten minutes, and put it 
through a bag till it is clear; then pour the Joly over * Pigs 
and ſerve it up cold in the jelly. Glaſſe, 65. | 


To dreſs a Pig like a fat Lamb. 4 
Take a fat pig, cut off its head, flit and truſs it up like A 
lamb. When it is flit through the middle and ſkinned, par- 
boil, it a little, then throw ſome. parſley over it, roaſt it and 
dredge it, Let your ſauce be half a pound of butter, and a 
pint of cream, itirring it all together till it is ſmooth ; then 
Pour it over, and ſend it to table. Cole, 123. it that; 


| To dreſs a Pig the French way. 

Spit your pig, lay it down to the fire, let it roaſt tu! it i 
roughly warm, then cut it off the ſpit, and divide it into twenty 
pieces. Set them to ſtew as a plas of white wine and wo, 
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of ſtrong broth ſeaſoned with grated nutmeg, pepper, two onions 
cut ſmail, and ſome ſtriped thyme, Let it ſtew an hour; then 
put it to half a pint of ſtrong gravy, a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, ſome anchovies, and a ſpoonful of vinegar or muſhroom- 
pickle. When it is enou agh, „ lay it in your diſh, and pour the 
gravy over it; then garniſh with orange and lemon. Cale, 123- 


. 1: 2G dreſs Pigs Pettitoes, 


Put your pettitoes into a ſauce-pan with half a pint of water, 
2 blade of mace, a little whole pepper, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
and an onion. Let them boil five minutes, then take out the 
liver, lights, and heart, mince them very fine, grate a little nut- 
meg over them z and fhake a little flour on them; let the feet 
do till they are tender, then take them out and ſtrain the li- 
quor, put all together with a little falt, and a piece of butter as 
big as a walnut; ſhake the ſace - pan often, let it ſimmer five or 
fix minutes, then cut ſome toaſted ſippets and lay round the 
diſh; lay the mince- meat and fauce in the middle, and the pet- 


titoes ſplit round it. You may add the | juice of . 2 lemon, 
or a very little vinegar. Cole, 123. | 


Another way. | 
| Boil the heart, liver, and lights, a few minutes (et the bert 


boiled in, ſome pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, a little grated lemon- 
peel; ſtir in the mince with a bit of butter and flour, and give 
it a boil up. Serve it with the feet ſplit, laid on the top, and 
toaſted ſippets. Mason, 187. 


A ragoo of Pigs Feet and . 


Having boiled the feet and ears, ſplit the feet down the mig 
dle, and cut the ears in narrow flices. Dip them in butter and 
fry them brown, Put a little beef gravy in a toſſing-pan, with 
a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, a large one of muſhroom catch- 
up, the ſame of browning, and a little ſalt, Thicken it with a 
jump of butter rolled in flour, and put in your feet and ear s 
Eet them boil gently, and when they are enough, lay your feet 
in the middle of the diſh, and the ears round them; then ſtrain 


| "ou gravy, _ it over them and garniſh — curled parſley. 


arley, 7 TY 
Anatber way. | 
Take W eurer the ſauce, ſplit them, dip them in egg, then 
in byead-crumbs and chopped parſley. ſry them in hogs lard, 
drain them; cut the ears in long narrow flips, flour them, put 
them into ſome good gravy; add catchup, morels, and pickled 
muſhrooms ; ſtew Cn Pour them 1 into the diſh, and lay on 
Or they are erf e dipped in utter and fried, cat with 
meked btn and ata. ING T 95 1179 7 
a 
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Do barbecue a Leg of Pork. * EK 


Lay down your leg to a good fire, put into the e pan | 
two bottles of red wine, baſte your pork with it all the time it 
is roaſting, When it is enough, take-up what is left in the pan, 
put to it two anchovies, the yolks of three eggs boiled hard and 
pounded fine, with a quarter of a pound of butter and half a 
lemon, a bunch of ſweet herbs, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, 
a ſpoonful of catchup, and one of tarragon vinegar, or a little 
tarragon ſhred ſmall; boil them a few minutes, then draw 
pork, and cut the fin down from the bottom of the flank i in 
rows an inch broad, raiſe every other row, and roll it to the 
ſhank ; ſtrain your ſauce, and pour it in boiling hot, lay oyſter 


patties all round the pork, nd ſprigs of green parſley. 
fald, 111. 


Mrs. Maſon, page 175, has nearly the ſame receipt as the 


above; the only difference is, that ſhe omits the lemon-pickle 
and tarragon, as well as the green parſley for garniſh; $ 12 


To. Huf a Chine of Pork. _ 
Take a chine of pork that has hung four or five days; make 

four holes in the lean, and Ruff it with a little of the fat leaf, 
chopped very ſmall, ſome parſley, thyme, a little ſage and ſhabl · 

lot cut very fine, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, It 

muſt be ſtuffed pretty thick. Have: ſome good gravy in the 

diſh, For ſauce—apple-ſauce, and Potatars. dae. 15... 

| Anat ainye ri © 


Take a chine that has been hung about a iti boil it half 
an hour, then thicken it up and make holes in it all over the 
lean part, one inch from another, ſtuff them betwixt the joints 
with ſhred parſley, rub it all over with the yolk of eggs, ſtrew 
over it bread crumbs, baſte it, and ſet it in a Dutch oven. 
When it is enough, lay round it boiled broccoli, or ſtewed ſpi- 
nach, Garniſh with parfley. Raffald, 112. ty 


, Head au Sanglier, or Wild-toar fa Glas, + 
Cut the head cloſe to the ſhoulder, bone the neck ont; . 
1 che fleſh from the noſe as far as the eyes, cut off the bone, lard 
the inſide with bacon, ſeaſon with pepper, ſalt, and ſpices; 
rub it all over with ſalt, and half an ounce of pounded ſalt- 
n petre; put it in a pickle- pan, with half a handful of juniper- 


w on nets 


2 |. berries, ſweet herbs, fix laurel- leaves, baſil, eight cloves, whole 
ut pepper, and half a handful of coriander-ſecd ; let it he far:about. 
d eight days, rubbing i it every day z then take. it out and wipe it 


dry; tie it well, boil it with three pints of red wine, and 
much water as will properly bail it, with onions, carrots, a large / 

faggot of fweet herbs, two cloves. of garlick, four cloves, nd 1 

two r dard; L dane, taſte che rage, _ / 
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and add ſalt, if neceſſary z when it gives under the finger, it is 
done; let it cool in the braze; ſerve cold upon a napkin. 
You may garniſh. with bay-leaves or parſley, according to 
fancy. Cole, 123. 

N. B. You may dreſs it without che hogs lard „ as directed. 
Dalrymple, 143. 

A Hog's Head li be Braun. 

Wah! it well, boil it till the bones will come out; when cold, 
put the inſide of the cheeks together, with ſalt between; put 
the ears round the ſides, put the cheeks into a cloth, preſs them 
into a fieve, or, any thing round, put on a weight for two days; 
have ready a pickle of ſalt and water, with about a pint of malt 
boiled together; when cold, put in the head. Cole, 126. 


Ham a-la-braze, 

Take off the ſkin, clear the knuckle, and lay it in water to 
freſhen. Then tie it about with a firing, and take ſlices of ba- 
con and beef; beat and ſeaſon them well with ſpices and ſweet 
herbs, and lay them. in the bottom of a kettle, with onions, 
parſnips, and carrots ſliced, with ſome chives and parſley. Lay 
in your ham the fat ſide uppermoſt, and cover it with ſlices of 
beef, and over that with ſlices of bacon. Then lay on ſome 
fliced roots and herbs. the ſame as under it. Cover i it, and ſtop 
it cloſe with paſte. Put fire both over and under it, and let it 
ſtew twelve hours with a very ſlow fire. Put it into a pan, 
dredge it well with grated bread, and brown it with a hot iron; 

put it into the oven, and bake it an hour, Then ſerve it 
When a clean napkin. Garniſh with raw parſley. If it is to be 
eaten hot, make a ragoo thus: —take a veal ſweetbread, ſome 
livers of fowls, cocks'=combs, muſhrooms, and truffles, Toſs 
them up in a pint of good gravy, ſeaſoned with ſpice to your 
_ taſte; thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and a 
glaſs of red wine. Then brown your ham as above, and let it 

d a quarter of an hour to drain the fat out. Take the li- 
quor it was ſtewed in, ſtrain it, ſkim off all the fat, put it into 
the gravy, and boil it up with a ſpoonful of browning, Some- 
times you may ſerve it up with carp-ſauce, and ſometimes with 
5 8981 of fh. Faric 1335. 5 

: To roaſt a Ham, or a . + 

| Half boil your ham or gammon, then take off the ſkin, * e 
* with oatmeal ſifted very fine, baſte it with freſh butter; it will 
make a ſtronger froth than either flour or bread-crumbs, then 
roaſt it. When it is enough, diſh it up, and pour brown 
on your diſh. - Garniſh wich green e and ſend i it to FR. 
nr 112. WIT 1651 1 

o o force Hog? Ears. 
de Take dion due pairs of ears, parboil thhms or ir on 
1 rann. an * ſome lage, ſome parſley, half . 
pour 
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pound of ſuet chopped ſmall, ſome crumbs of bread __ a little” 
pepper; mix all of them together with the yolk of an egg, ſtuff 
them, and fry them in freſh butter till they are of a light 
brown ; then pour away all the fat, and put to them half a pint 
of very rich gravy, a glaſs of Madeira, three EN 19 e=r of 
muſtard, a little bit of butter rolled in flour, all onion 
whole, and a little pepper; cover them cloſe, ſtew them very 
gently for half an hour, and ſhake the pan often. Wher they 
are enough, take them out, and pour the ſauce over them, but 
firſt take out the onion. To improve the diſh, the meat may 
be ſliced from the feet and added, Put in ſalt * to * 
it a proper flavour. Maſon, 180, | | 


Mock Brawn, 


Take two pair of neat's feet, boil them very tender, and pick 
the fleſh entirely from the bones; take the belly- piece of pork, 
boil it till it is near enough, then bone it, and roll the meat of 
the feet up in the pork very tight; then take a ſtrong cloth, 
with ſome coarſe tape, and roll ĩt round very tight; tie it up in 
a cloth, boil it till it is ſo tender that a ſtraw may run through 
itz; let it be hung up in a cloth till it is quite cold, after Which 

put it into ſome ſouſing liquor, and keep it for uſe. 


Chine of Pork, paturade ſauce. 


Salt it about three days; then roaſt it, and ſerve with baucs- 
poivarde. You may alſo ſend Robert apap in the Ju dn 
1 ymple, 145. | 


Hog Tail, of of ferent fa PR: 


Stew the tails very tender in broth, with a clove of garlick, 
whole pepper, ſalt, a little thyme, and two laurel-leaves. 
When done, ſerve with what ſauce you pleaſe ; or broiled with 
crumbs of bread, with muſtard-ſauce in a ee alſo with 
ſtewed cabbages, &c. 


Hogs Feet brazed and broiled. 


Clean the feet very well, and cut them in two; put thin ſlices 
of lard between each two halves; tie them two and two toge- 
ther; then ſimmer them about fix hours, with two glaſſes of 
white wine, one of brandy, a little hogs'-lard, ſpices, a faggot 
of parſley and ſweet herbs, three ſhallots, and one clove of 
garlick. When done, let them cool in the braze; untie them, 
baſte with their own fat, and ſtrew them over with bread- 
crumbs ; broil of a fine colour ; ſerve with or without ſauce. 


N. B. They may alſo be fried, baked, ragooed, &c. Dal- 


rymple, 146. 
* To broil Pork Steaks, 


Pork Reaks require more broiling than mutton ſteaks. 
| H 3 When 
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When they are enough, put in a little good gravy. A little 
ſage, rubbedvery fine, ſtrewed over them, gives thern a ine taſte, 
N chem too thin, Parley, 2. h 
-" e een 
Skin a 15 of . and divide it into cutlets; Kew "IRS 
parſley and thyme cut ſmall, with ſome pepper, falt, ng grated. 
eg over them; boil them of a fine brown; have ready ſome 
5 ravy, a ſpoonful of ready made mullaed. two ſhallots 
red [mall ; boil theſe together over the fire, thicken with 3 
"204 of butter rolled i Ho . ald, and ; little vin ear, if agreeable, 
ut the cutlets into a hat ur the 1a | 
Mie, 126. „ an pou ce oyer them, 
Pork $eaks, 
Out a neck of pork which has been kept ſome time * © 
the fteaks properly ; you may dreſs them i in the Ge pint ea 
in every reſpect, as veal cutlets, and in as many different ways, 
r them with uy ſort of Rewed greens or Tauces, Cler⸗ 
7 7 SS | 
0 7 2 0 Bread ad Hom with Eggs. 
: Toaſt bits of bread of what bigneſs you pleaſe, fry them in 


| 2 of a good colour; take as many ſlices of ham, and ſoak 


em over a ſlow fire in butter till they are done, turning them 


often 3 then lay them upon bread, put a little cullis into the 


ſtew-pan, give it a boiling, ſkim the fat clear off, and add a lit- 
tle broth and vinegar; boil a moment, and ſerve upon the 
toaſt. The ham is prepared the ſame, if you would ſerve 1 


with 8. 1 2 or "ny "ee of FRAY greens. * as, 


_ CHAP, 


24 103 4 2110 
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Gooſe Pi ear] 


P a large fine gooſe clean, {kin and bene it nicely, and 
take off the fat. Then take a dried tongue, and boil and 
peel it. Take a fowl and treat it in the ſame manner as the 
gooſe; ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt; and beaten mace, and roll it 
round the tongue. Seaſon the gooſe in the ſame manner, and 
put both tongue and fowl into the gooſe. : Put it into a little 
pot that will juſt hold it, with two quarts of beef gravy, a 
bundle of ſweet herbs, and an onion. Put ſome flices of ham, 
or good. bacon, between the fowl and gooſe; then cover it 
cloſe, and let it ſtew over the fire for an hour very flowly. 
'Then take up your gooſe, and ſkim off alt the fat; ſtrain it, 


and put in a glaſs of red wine, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, a veal 


ſweetbread cut ſmall, fome truffles, muſhrooms, and morels, a 
piece of butter rolled in flour, and, if wanted, ſome pepper and 
falt. Put the gooſe in again, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew half 
an hour longer. Then take it up, pour the ragoo over it, and 
garniſh with lemon. You muſt remember to fave the bones of 
the gooſe and fowl, and put them into the gravy when it is 
firſt ſet on. It will be an improvement if you will roll ſome 
b:ef-marrow between the tongue and the fowl, and between 
the fowl and gooſe, as it will make them mitlow and eat the 
finer. Before we conclude this article, it may not be amiſs to 
obſerve, that the beſt method to bone a goole or fowl of .any 
ſort is to begin at the breaſt, and take out all the bones without 
cutting the back; for when it is ſewed up, and you come to 
ſtew it, it generally burſts in the back, whereby the ſhape of it 
is ſpoiled Farley, 117. Glaſſe, 86. Maſon, vyhout any material 


alteration, 269. 
To marinade a Gooſe. 


Cut your gooſe up the back - bone, then take out all the bones, 
and ſtuff it with force-meat, and ſew up the hack again; fry 
the gooſe a good brown, then put it into a deep ſtew-pan, with 
two quarts of good gravy, and cover it cloſe, and ſtew it two 
hours; then take it out, and kim of the fat; add a large 
ſpoonful of lemon pickle, one of browning, and one of red 
wine; one anchovy ſhred fine, heaten mace, pepper, and falt 
to your palate z thicken it with flour and butter, boil it a little, 
diſh 1. VP your gooſe, and ſtrain your gravy over it. 

N. B. Make your ſtuffing thus :—take ten or twelve ſage- 
leaves, two large onions, two or three large ſharp apples, ſhred 
them very fine, mix them with the crumb of a penny loaf, four 
ounces of bect-marrow, one glaſs of red wine, half a nutmeg 

H 4 grated, 
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grated, pepper, ſalt, and a little lemon-peel ſhred ſmall ; make 
a light ſtuffing with the yolks of four eggs. Obſerve to make 
it one hour before you want it. Raffald, 126. 
| To rtgoo a Gooſe. | 

Flat the breaſt down with a cleaver, then preſs it down with 
your hand, ſkim it, dip it into ſcalding water; let it be cold, 
lard it with bacon, ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and a little beaten 
mace; then flour it all over, take a pound of good beef-ſuet 
cut ſmall, put it into a deep ſtew-pan, let jt be melted, then 
put in your gooſe ; let it be brown on both ſides. When it is 
brown, put in a quart of boiling gravy, an onion or two, 2 
bundle of ſweet herbs, a. bay-leaf, ſome whole pepper, and a 
few cloves. Coyer it cloſe, and let it ſtew ſoftly till it js tender. 
About an hour will do, if ſmall; if a large one, an hour and 
an half. In the mean time make a ragoo. Boil ſome turnips 
almoſt enough, ſome carrots and onions quite enough; cut your 
turnips and carrots the ſame as for a harrico of mutton, put 
them into a ſauce-pan with half a pint of good beef gravy, a 
little pepper and falt; a piece of butter rolled in flour, and let 
this ſtew all together a quarter of an hour, Take the gooſe and, 
drain it well; then lay it in the diſh, and pouy the ragoo over 
Wbere the onion is diſliked, leave it out, Yon may add 
cabbage boiled and chopped ſmall. Glafſe, 85, Maſon almoſt 

in the ſame words, 269. hin be 
W723 To ſmoke a Gooſe. dns 
Take a large ſtubble-gooſe, take off all the fat, dry it well 
inſide and out with a cloth, waſh it all over with vinegar, and 
then rub it over with common falt, ſaltpetre, and a quarter of 
a pound of coarſe ſugar; rub the falts well in, and let it lie a 
fortnight z then drain it well, ſew it up in a cloth, dry it in the 
middle of a chimney. It ſhould hang a month. Sauce — onions, 
greens, &c. Cole, 132. 

| | | To few Giblets, | 
Scald and clean them well, cut off the bill, divide the head, 
ſkin the feet, ſtew them with water (enough for ſauce) a ſprig 
of thyme, ſome whole black pepper, an onion ; let them do till 
very tender, ſtrain the ſauce; add a little catchup and flour, if 
the ſauce is not thick enough. Lay ſippets toaſted round the 

diſh; Maſon, 270. 1 * | 
* Another Way, . 


Cut your pinions in two, the neck in four pieces, ſlice the 
gizzard, clean it well, ſtew them in two quarts of water, or 
mutton broth, with a handful of ſweet herbs, one anchovy, a 
few pepper corns, three or four cloves, a ſpoonful of catchup, 

. | and 
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and an onion. When the giblets are tender, put in a ſpoonful 
of good cream, thicken it with flour and butter, ſerve them up 
in 2 ſoup-diſh, and lay ſippets round it. Rqfald, 57. 

; 2 Giblets d-a- Turtle. Le 
Let three pair of giblets be well cleaned and cut, as before, 
put them into your ſtew-pan, with four pounds of ſcrag of veal, 
and two pounds of lean beef, covered with water; let them 
boil up, and ſkim them very clean; then put in fix cloves, four 
blades of mace, eight corns of all-ſpice, beat very fine, ſome 
_ baſjl ſweet marjoram, winter favory, and a little thyme, chops 

ped very fine, three onions, two turnips, and one carrot; ſtew 
them till tender, then ſtrain them through a fieve, and waſh 
them clean out of the herbs in ſome warm water; then take 2 
piece of butter, put it in your ſtew-pan, melt jt, and put in as 
much flour as will thicken it; ſtir it till it is ſmooth, then put 
your liquor in, and keep ſtirring it all the time you pour it in, 
or elſe it will go into lumps, which if it happens, you muſt 
ſtrain it through a ſieve; then put in a pint of Madeira wine, 
ſome pepper and alt, and a little chyan pepper; ſtew it for ten 
minutes, then put in your giblets; add the juice of a lemon, 
and ſtew them fifteen minutes; then ſerve them in a tureen, 
You may put in ſame egg- balls made thus ;—Boil fix eggs hard, 
take out the yolks, put them in a mortar, and beat them; throw 
in a ſpoonful of flour, and the yolk of a raw egg, beat them to- 
gether till ſmooth; then roll them in little balls, and ſcald them 
e water, and juſt before you ſerve the giblets up, put 
them m. 7 77 - th 30 eee jy 

N. B. Never put your livers in at firſt, but boil them in a 
ſauce-pan of water by themſelves. Glaſſe, 87. | 

Turkey a-la-daube, to be ſent up hot. 

Cut the Turkey down the back, juſt enough to bone it, with - 
out ſpoiling the look of it, then ſtuff it with a nice force meat, 
made of oyſters chopped fine, crumbs of bread, pepper, ſalt, 
ſhallots, a very little thyme, parſley, and butter; fill it as full 
as you like, and few it up with a thread, tie it up in a clean 
cloth, and boil it very white, but not too much, You may 
ſerve it up with oyſter- ſauce made good, or take the bones, wit 
a piece of veal, mutton, and bacon. and make a rich gravy, ſea- 
ſoned with pepper, falt, thallots, and a little bit of mace ; ſtrajn 
it off through a ſieve, and ſtew your turkey in it (after it is halfe 
boiled) juſt half an hour, difh it up in the gravy after it is well 
ſkimmed, ſtrained, and thickened with a few muſhrooms, ſtewed 

white, or itewed palates, force-meat balls, fried oyſters or 

| ſweetbreads, and pieces of lemon. Diſh them up with the 
breaſt upwards. If you ſend it up garniſhed with palates, take 
care to have them ſtewed tender firſt. Before you add them to 
| the 
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the turkey, you may put a few morels and truffles. your face; 
if you like it, but take great care to en n 
. fald, 122. Farley, 119. hq 
| Turkey re to * . up cold. 


Bone the anche, and ſeaſon it with pepper and ſalt, then 
ſpread over it ſome flices of ham, upon that ſome. force-meat, 
upon that a fowl, boned and ſeaſoned as above; then more ham 
and force- meat, then ſew it up with thread; coyer the bottom 
of the ſtew- pan with veal and ham, then lay in the turkey, the 
breaſt down. chop all the bones to pieces, and put them on the 
turkey, cover the pan, and ſet it on the fire five minutes; then 
put in much clear broth as will cover it, let it boil two hours ; 
when it is more than half done, put in one ounce of ifing-glaſs 
and a bundle of herbs, When it is done enough, take out the 
turkey, and ſtrain the Jelly through a hair ſieve, ſkim off all the 
fat, and when it is cold, lay the turkey upon it, the breaſt down, 
and cover it with the reſt of the jelly. Let it ſtand in ſame. 
cold place. When you ſerve it up, turn it on the diſh it is to 
be ſerved in. If you pleaſe, you may ſpread butter over the 
turkey's breaſt, and put ſome green parſley. or flowers, or wk. 
you pleaſe, and in what form you like. Cole, 13 . 1 


To. flew a Turkey brown the nice way. 


Bede! it, and fill it with a force- meat thus: alte the Acſh _ 


2 fowl, half a pound of veal, and the fleſh of two pigeons, with 
2 well-pickled or dry tongue, peel it, and chop it all together: 
then beat it in a mortar, with the marrow of a beef bone, or a 
pound of the fat of a loin of veal; ſeaſon it with two or three 
blades of mace, two or three cioves, and half a nutmeg dried at 
a good diſtance from the fire, and pounded, with a little pepper 
and ſalt. Mix all theſe well together, fill your turkey, fry them 
of a fine. brown, and put it into a little pot that will juit hold it; 
lay four or five ſkewers at the bottom of the pot, to keep the, 
turkey from ſticking ; put in a quart of good beef and veal gravy, 
wherein was boiled ſpice and ſweet herbs, cover it cloſe, and ler 
it ſtew half an hour; then put in a glaſs of white wine, one 
ſpoonful of catchup, a large ſpoonful of pickled muſhrooms, 
and a few freſh ones, if you have them, a few truffles and mo- 
rels, a piece of butter as big as a walnut, rolled in flour; cover 
it cloſe, and let it ſtew half an hour longer; get the little French 
rolls ready fried, take ſome oyſters, and ſtrain the liquor from 
them, then put the oyſters and liquor into a ſauce-pan, with a 
blade of mace, a little white wine, and a piece of butter rolled 
in flour; let them ſtew till it is thick, then fill the loaves, lay 
the turkey! in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it, If there is 
any fat on the gravy, take it off, and lay the loaves on each fide. 
Vit the turkey. Garniſh with lemon when you have no " 
an 
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and take opts dipped i in butter and fried, Claſſe, 73. Fur. 55 
, 68. | 


' Note.—The fame wil do for any white 9 LOT 
NY Another way.” | 


Take a ſmall 6 18 and bone it; fill it TY a force-meat 
made as follows; —Take half a pound of veal, and the meat of - 
two icons 2 tongue out of the pickle, boiled and peeled ; chop 
all theſe ingredients together, and beat them in a mortar, with 
ſome marrow from a beef bone, or a pound of ſuet from a loin 
of veal; ſeaſon them with two or three cloves, two or three 
blades of mace, and half a nutmeg dried at the fire and pounded, 
with ſome falt. Mix all theſe well together, fill-the turkey, 
and fry it of a fine brown; put it into a pot that will juſt hold it, 
Jay ſome ſkewers at the bottom. of the pot to keep the turkey 
from ſticking; put in a quart, of good beef gravy, cover it cloſe, 
and let it ſtew for half an hour very gently; then put in a glaſs 
of red wine, one ſpoonful of catchup, a large ſpoonful of pickled 
muſhrooms, ſame truffles, morels, and a piece of butter rolled 
in flour; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew half an hour longer. Fry 
ſome hollow French loaves, then take ſome oyſters, ſtew them 
in a ſauce-pan with 2 bit of mace, their liquor, a little white 


wine, and a piece of butter rolled in flour; let them ſtew till 


they are pretty thick, fill the loaves with them ; lay the turkey 
in the diſh, pour the ſauce over it, and lay the loaves « on each 
fide, Maſon, 2 258. 
To flew a Turkey with Celery. | | 
Stuff the turkey as when ſtewed brown ring out the oyſ⸗ 
ters) or with force: meat; boil it till near coughs with an onion, 
a little whole pper, a piece of lemon- peel, and a bunch of 
ſweet herbs in the water; have ſome celery cut into lengths and 
boiled till near enough; put them into ſome of the liquor the 
the turkey was boiled in, lay in the turkey breaſt downwards, 
ſtew it a quarter of an hour, or till it is done; ; but do not over- 
do it. Take it up, thicken the ſauce with a piece of butter roll- 
ed i in flour, and ſome good cream ; add falt and b Cole, 135. 


Another way. 

Take a large turkey, and make a good white force-meat of 
veal, and ſtuff the craw of the turkey; ſkewer it for boiling, 
then boi] it in ſoft water till it is almoſt enough, and then take 
up your turkey, and put it in a pot with ſome of the water it 
was boiled'in, to keep it hot; put ſeven or eight heads of celery, 
that are waſhed and cleaned very well, into the water that the 
turkey was boiled in, till they are tender; then take them up, 
and put in your turkey with the breaſt down, and ſtew it a 
quarter of an hour; then take it up, and thicken your ſauce 
with half a pike of butter and flour to make it pretty thick, and 

a quar- 
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2 quarter of a pint of rich cream, then put in your celery ; pour 
the ſauce and celery hot upon the turkey's breaſt, and ſerve it 
up. It is a proper diſh for dinner or ſupper. Raffald, 120. 

| Turkey da-Pecarlate.— Turkey of a ſcarlet colour, 


Take up the fkin of a ſmall turkey from the fleth without 
breaking i it, and ſtuff as much craw-fiſh and butter under it as 
poſſible; ſtuff the inſide with a ragoo made of the liver, muſh- 

oms, pepper, and ſalt, prepared in a good cullis ſhort ſauce; 

ew it up, and wrap it with ſlices of lard and pepper. Serve 
with a craw-fiſh, cullis. Clermont, 230. \ 


Turkey with Onions and pickled Port. 


Scald two dozen of ſmall white onions, and boil them in 
broth, with half a pound of pickled pork cut into thin ſlices, a 
faggot of parſley, green ſhallots, thyme, a bay-leaf, two cloves, 
whole pepper, and falt, When done, drain them all, ſtuff the 
turkey therewith, and wrap it in ſlices of lard and paper to roaſt. 
Make a fauce with a bit of butter, a flice of ham, two ſhallots, 
and a few muſhrooms ; ſoak it awhile, then add two ſpoopfuls 
of broth, and as much cullis; ſimmer it about an hour, ſkim 
it, and Gft it. When ready, add a {mall ſpoonful of muſtard, 
a th grave * and ſalt. Clermont, e 


To roaſt a Turkey the genteel Way. 

Cut your -baitkey down the back, and bone it with a ſharp 
pen-knife ; then make your force-meat thus:—take a large 
fowl, or 2 pound of veal, as much grated bread, half a pound of 
ſuet cut and beat very fine, a little beaten mace, two cloves, 
half a nutmeg grated, about a large tea-ſpoonful of lemon- peel 
and the yolks of two eggs; mix all together with a little pepper 
and ſalt, fill up the places where the bones came out, and fill 
the body, that it may look juſt as it did before; ſew up the 
back and roaſt it. You may have oyſter ſauce, celery-fance. or 
juſt as you pleaſe. Put good gravy in the diſh, and garniſh 
with lemon. Be fure to rave the pinions on. Gp 32. 


A Turkey i in Jelly. 


Boil a turkey or a fowl as white as you can, let it ſtand till 
cold, and have ready a jelly made thus: take a fowl, {kin it, 
take off all the fat, do not cut it to pieces, nor break the bones; 
take four pounds of a leg of veal, without any fat or {kin, put 
it into a well tinned ſauce pan, put to it full three quarts of 
water, ſet it on a very clear fire till it begins ta ſimmer; be ſure 
to {kim it well, but take great care it does not boil. When it 
is well cimmed, ſet it ſo as it will but juſt ſeem to ſimmer; put 

to it two large blades of mace, half a putmeg, and twenty corns 
of white pepper, a little bit of lemon-peel as big as a ſixpence. 

fi will take {1x or ſeven hours doing. ben you think it 1 
a ſti 
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a ſtiff jelly, which you will know. by taking a little out to cool, 
be ſure to ſkim off all the fat, if any, and be ſure not to ſtir the 
meat in the ſauce-pan, A quarter of an hour before it is done, 
throw in à large tea ſpoonful of ſalt, ſqueeze in the juice of half 
a Sevelle orange or lemon, When you think it is enough ſtrain, 
it off through a clean ſieve, but do not pour it off quite to the 
bottom, for fear of ſettlings. Lay your turkey or fowl in the 
diſh you intend to ſend it to the table in, beat up the whites of 
fix eggs to a froth, and put the liquor to it, then boil it five or 
ſix minutes, and run it through a jelly bag till it is quite clear, 
then pour the liquor over it; let it ſtand till quite cold, colour 
ſome of the jelly in different colours, and when it is near cold, 
with a ſpoon ſprinkle it over in what form or fancy you pleaſe, 
and ſend it to table. A few naſtertium flowers ſtuck here and 
there look pretty, if you can get them; but lemon, and all 
thoſe things, are entirely fancy. This is a very pretty diſh for 
a cold collation, or a ſupper, „ YEE 
All ſorts of birds or fowls may be done this way. Glaſſe, 
348. Mrs. Maſon, page 261, has the ſame receipt in different 
words; but we have choſen the above as being rather more ex- 


plicit. | n | 
A Turkey the Italian way. 

Mince the liver of a young turkey very fine, with ſome 
chopped parſley, and two or three handfuls of freſh muſhrooms, 
ſome pepper, ſalt, and more than an ounce of butter; mix 
theſe well together, and put them into the body of the turkey; 
put on a ſtew-pan with a piece of butter, ſome ſhallots, ſome 
pepper and ſalt; when it is hot, put in the turkey, turn it often 
that it may be of a fine brown, and lay it to cool; then wrap 
ſome flices of bacon over it, and cover it all over with paper ;- 
put it upon a ſpit, and lay it down to roaſt. For fauce—cut ſome 
large muſhrooms very fine, with twice the quantity of parſley, 
a few green onions cut ſmall, Put on a ſauce-pan with half a 
pint of white wine; when it is hot, put in theſe ingredients; 
add ſome pepper and falt, the juice of a lemon, two cloves of 
garlick whole; let them boil, and then put in a quarter of a 
. pint of rich gravy, and a ſmall tea-cupful of oil; let all boil up 
once or twice, then take out the garlic, and put in a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Lay the turkey in the diſh, and pour 
the ſauce over it. Maſon, 259. Io R431 


74 . | Turkey in a hur y. | | 
Truſs a turkey with the legs inward, and flatten it as much as 
you can; put it in a tew-pan, with melted lard, chopped parſ- 
ley, ſhallots, muſhrooms, and a little garlick; give it 2 few 
turns on the fire, and add the juice of half a lemon to keep it 
white; then put it in another ſtew-pan, with ſlices of veal, _ 


4 may be left out. Cole, 138. 
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ſlice of ham, the melted lard, and every thing as uſed before, 
adding whole pepper and ſalt; cover it over with flices of lard, 
and ſoak it about half an hour on a ſlow. fire; then add a glaſs 


of white wine and a little broth, and finiſh the brazing ; ſkim 


and fift the ſauce, add a little cullis to make it a liaſon, reduce 
it to a good conſiſtence, and ſerve upon the turkey. Clermont, 
F = Turkies and Chickens after the Dutch way. | 

Boil them, ſeaſon them with ſalt, pepper, and cloves z then 


[to every quart of red put = quarter of 5 pound of rice of 


vermicelli. It is eat with ſugar and cinnamon; The two laſt 


* * 


Take one pound of beef, three quarters of a pound of ſuet, 

mince it very ſmall, ſeaſon it with falt, pepper, cloves, mace, 

' and ſweet marjoram; then mix two or three eggs with it; 

© Jooſen the IKkin all round the turkey, and ſtuff it. It muſt be 
roaſted. Glaſe, 383. 215 3 


To dreſs a Turkey r Fowl to perfection. 


Bone them, and make a force meat thus: take the fleſh of 


a fowl, cut it ſmall, then take a pound of veal, beat it in a 
mortar, with half a pound of beef ſuet, as much crumbs of 


| bread, ſome muſhrooms, truffles, and morels, cut ſmall, a few 


ſweet herbs and parſley, with ſome nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt, a 
little mace beaten, ſome lemon-peel cut fine; mix all theſe to- 


| gether with the yolks of two eggs, then fill your turkey, and 
roaſt it. This will do for a large turkey, and fo in proportion 


for a fowl. Let your ſauce be good gravy, with muſhrooms, 
truffles, and morels in it. Then garniſh with lemon, and, for 


. * 
7 
o K P 


variety ſake, you may lard your fowl or turkey. Cole, 139. 


1 5 A glazed Turkey. OI Rh, 
The turkey muſt be young, but not ſmall. When it is pick- 
ed, drawn, and ſinged, lay it a little while over a clear charcoal 
fire, but turn it often; have ready a ragoo of ſweetbreads, take 
of the turkey, ſplit it down the back, fill it with this ragoo, 
ſew it up, and lard it with bacon; then lay at the bottom of a 
deep ſtew-pan, firſt fome ſlices of ham, then ſome ſlices of veal, 
and then ſome ſlices of beef; lay the turkey upon theſe, ſtrew 
over ſome ſweet herbs, and cover them cloſe ; let theſe ſtew 
over a flow fire. When they are enough, take off the ſtew-pan, 
take out the turkey, and then pour into the turkey a little good 
broth, ſtir it about and ſtrain off the liquor; ſkim off the fat, 
ſet it over the fire again, and boil it to a jelly; then put in the 
turkey, and ſet the pan over a gentle fire or ſtove; it "= be 
r + 3 | e ſoon 
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ſoon well glazed ; then pour into the diſh ſome eflence of ham, 
and then put in the turkey. Maſon, 26. : 
| 7 roaft a Turkey with Cray-fiſh. © © 

Take a young turkey, in October or November, let it be 
truſſed as for roaſting; make ſome force-meat with: fome fat 
bacon, ſuet, and the white of a chicken, all cut as fine as poſſi- 
ble, and ſome freſh muſhrooms, minced very finez mix theſe 
ingredients well together, with fome falt, pepper, the leaves of 
fweet herbs picked clean from the ſtalks, and a little grated 
nutmeg z chop them all together after they are mixed, then 
boil fome crumb of bread in rich cream, put it to the force- 
meat; then take the yolks of two new laid eggs, beat them 
well, and mix the force-meat with them; ſtuff the crop of the 
turkey, raiſe the {kin a little upon the breaſt, and put as muck 
of the force-meat as will go in without tearing it; if any is left, 
put it into the body, and with it a ragoo of cray-fiſh made as 
. follows:—waſh ſome cray-fiſh, and boil them in water, then 
pick out the tails and bodies; cut ſome muſhrooms, but not 
mall, ſome truffles in thin ſlices, ſome artichoke bottoms and 
aſparagus tops, boiled and cut in pieces; mix all theſe together 
with the cray-fiſh, put them into a fauce-pan, with a piece of 
butter, ſome nutmeg cut in ſlices, pepper, ſalt, three or four 
flices of lemon, a little onion cut ſmall ; let theſe all fimmer 
over a {low fire, and when enough, put in ſome cullis of cray- 
fiſh to thicken it. Put ſome of this ragoo into the body of the 
turkey, tie up both ends; ikewer and ſpit it for roaſting; ſtrew 
ſome ſtuffing over it, then ſome ſlices of bacon, and over all 
fome buttered paper; let it have a good fire, and be thorough- 
ly done. When it is enough, take off the paper and bacon, 
and pour over it the reſt of the ragoo. Cale, 139. 


To haſh a Turkey. | 

Take off the legs, cut the thighs in two pieces, cut off the 
pinions and breaſt in pretty large pieces, take off the ſkin, or 
it will give the gravy a greaſy taſte; put it into a ſtew-pan 
with a pint of-gravy, a tea- ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, a {lice of 
the end of a lemon, and a little beaten mace z boil your turkey 
fx or ſeven minutes (if you boil it any longer, it will make it 
hard) then put it on your diſh ; thicken your gravy with flour 
and butter, mix the yolks of two eggs with a ſpoonful of thick 
cream, put in your gravy, ſhake it over the fire till it is quite 
hot, but do not let it boil; ſtrain it, and pour it over your 
turkey. Lay ſippets round, ſerve it up, and garniſh with le- 
mon or parlley, Raffald, 14. 
g P3636, , ng af 4: 0222 
Mix ſome flour with a piece of butter, ſtir it into ie: 
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and a little veal gravy till it boils up; cut the turkey in pieces, 
not too ſmall, put it into the ſauce, with grated lemon- peel, 


white pepper, and mace pounded, a little muſhroom powder or 
catchup ; 3 ſimmer it up. Oyſters may be added. Maſon, 261. 


To rogſt a Fowl with Cheſnuts. 


| Firſt take ſome cheſnuts, roaſt them very carefully, ſo as not 

to burn them; take off the ſkin, and peel them; take about a 
dozen of them cut ſmall,and bruiſe them in a mortar ;- parboil 
the liver of the fowl, bruiſe it, cut about a quarter of a pound 
of ham or bacon, and pound it; then mix theſe all together, 
with a good deal of parſley chopped ſmall, a little ſweet herbs, 

mace, pepper, falt, and nutmeg z mix theſe together, and 
put into your fowl, and roaſt it. . 'The beſt way of doing it is to 
tie the neck, and hang it up by the legs to roaſt with a ſtring, 
and baſte it with butter, For ſauce—take the reſt of the chei- 


1 nuts, peeled and ſkinned, put them into ſome good gravy, with 


2 little white wine, and chicken it with a piece of butter rolled 
ir flour; then take your fowl, lay it in the diſh, and pour in 


the ſauce. Garniſh with lemon. Glaſſe, 75. 


Mrs. Maſon gives the above receipts differently e 
Page 263. 
. To force a Fowl with a Fares of 9 

Prepare a force-meat, to which add a dozen oyſters, PR 
the craw ; cover the breaſt of the fowl with bacon ſliced, then 
2 ſheet of paper, roaſt it; take ſome cullis, or good gravy, put 
in the oyſters, with their liquor ftrained, a little muſhroom 
powder or catchup, lemon juice, thicken it with flour; add 
chyan and falt, if wanted, boil it up. When the fowl is done, 
take off the bacon. Serve the fauce in the diſh, 

This ſauce is proper for any roaſted fowls or chickens: 


. A Fowl with a ſbarp Sauce. 
Truſs a fowl for roaſting; make a force-meat with ſcraped 


hard or butter, a little tarragon, chervil, burnet, garden-creſs, 


pepper, ſalt, and the yolks of two or three eggs; ſtuff the fowl 
with it, make a ſauce with a little cullis, a few of the above 
herbs pounded, two anchovies, and a few capers. When done, 


ſtrain it then add a little more cullis, and a little muſtard, pep- 


per, and ſalt; warm, without boiling,” and ſerve with — _ | 
ed fowl. Dagens th. © © | 


A Fowl d en, | | 
„ Steber your fowl as for boiling, with the legs in 10 body, 
den lay over it a layer of fat bacon, cut in pretty thin ſlices, 


then wrap it round in beet leaves, then in a caul of veal, and 
put it into a large ſauce pan with three pints of water, a glaſs 


« Madeira wine, a bunch of ſwect herbs, two or three . 
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of mace, and half a lemon; ſtew it till quite tender, take it up, 
and ſkim off the fat; make your gravy pretty thick with flour 
and butter, and ſtrain it through a hair ſieve, and put to it a 
pint of oyſters, a tea-cupful of thick cream; keep ſhaking your 
toſſing-pan over the fire, and when it has ſimmered a little, 
ſerve up your fowl with the bacon, beet-leaves, and caul on, 


and pour your ſauce hot upon it. Garniſh with barberries, « or 
red beet-root. Rafald, 123. Farley, 119. 


Another way. 


Truſs your fowl with the legs turned into the belly, ſalon ni 
both inſide and out, with beaten mace, nutme and 
ſalt; lay a layer of bacon at the bottom of a ROS ſew-pany 
then a layer of veal, and afterwards the fowl ; chow put in an 
onion, two or three cloves ſtuck in a little bundle of ſweet 
herbs, with a piece of carrot ; then put at the top a layer of 
bacon, another of veal, and a third of beef cover it cloſe, and 
let it ſtand over the fire for two or three minutes, then pour in 
a pint of broth or hot water; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew an 
hour; afterwards take up your fowl, ſtrain the ſauce, and after 
you have ſkimmed off the fat, boil it down till it is of a glaze, 
then put it over the fowl. You may add juſt what you pleaſe 
to the ſauce, A ragoo of ſweetbreads, cocks*-combs, truffles, 
and morels; or muſhrooms, with force-meat 1. look very 
pretty. Glaſſe, 74. 

A Fowl with its own gravy, | 


Truſs a fowl for boiling ; lard it through and buns with 
bacon, ham, and parſley ; put it in a pan of much its bigneſs, 
with a little butter, two or three ſlices of peeled lemon, à fag: 
got, three cloves, ſliced onions, and carrots, pepper and ſalt, 
a little broth, and a glaſs of white wine; ſtew flowly till.done g 
ſkim and frat the 2 400 and ſerve with the fowl, You map 
alſo do it the ſame without larding. Dalrymple, 214. 


A ragoo of Fowls. 


Take a large capon, or two pullets, and blanch nicely in 
morſel of butter or ſcraped bacon, but cut off your pinions * 
feet, and tuck in the legs. Prepare your ragoo in the follow- 
ing manner: get a ſweetbread of veal, or two of lambs, the fat 
livers of a turkey or fowls, ſome cocks combs, three or four 
muſhrooms, a thin ſlice or two of lemon; blanch all well wi ith | 
a knot or two of eggs, cut all into very ſmall dice, and ſtew in 
a ladle of cullis; you may add to it three or four gizzards, and 
a few cock's cons boiled very tender; fill up the bellies of 
your fowls or capon, and ſew it up at both ends, but make a re- 
ſerve of ſome of your ragoo to pour over; put them upon 2 
 lark-ſpit acroſs, and tie — another ; lard them with bacon, 


covet 


4. & *% 
* 
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cover with paper, and roaſt them ſoftly, that they may be nice 
and white; ſtrew in a little minced parſley, a morſel of ſhallot ; 
Iqueeze in the juice of a lemon or orange, and ſerve up with 
the ragoo under. Remember to draw the threads out. Ver- 


ral, 89. | 58 

7 75 | To force a fowl. 5 | 3 
hn Take a large fowl, pick it clean, and cut it down the back, 
take out the entrails, and take the ſkin off whole; cut the fleſh 
from the bones, and chop it with half a pint of oyſters, one 
ounce of beef marrow, a little pepper and ſalt; mix it up with 
cream, then lay the meat on the bones, and draw the ſkin over 
it, and few up the back; then cut large thin ſlices of bacon, 
and lay them over the breaſt of your fowl, tie the bacon on 
with 2 packthread in diamonds it will take an hour roaſting 
by 4 moderate fire. Make a good brown gravy ſauce, pour it 
upon your diſh, take the bacon off and lay in your fowl, and 
ſerve it up. Garniſh with pickles, muſhrooms, or oyſters.— 
It is proper for a fide diſh for dinner, or top for ſupper. Raf- 
fald, 124. das | 2 by | | — | 
Hr. Farley, in page 120, gives the above receipt, with only 
the following addition: E it up garniſhed with oyſters, 
muſhrooms, or pickle ss. with 
4 ae, 5 | "oh oy 4A Fowl ſervant faſhion. 3+ 

© Trufs a fow! for roaſting, make a force meat with the liver, 
chopped parſley, ſhallots, butter, pepper and ſalt; ſtuff the 
fowl with it, wrap it in buttered paper, and roaſt it. When 
three parts done, take off the paper, baſte it with yolks of eggs 
beat up with melted butter, and a good deal of bread crumbs ; 
finiſh roaſting; it muſt be of a fine yellow colour, Make a 
ance with à little butter, one anchovy chopped, a few capers, 
a little flour, "broth, pepper, and alt, and a little nutmeg ; 
thicken with a liaſon, and ſerve under the fowl. Dalrymple, 
215. 1 t nn pe ? ; # A . 


To marinade a Fowl, 3 
Raiſe the ſkin from the breaſt bone of a large fowl with your 
finger, then take a veal ſweetbread and cut it ſmall, a few oyſ- 
ters, a few muſhrooms, an anchovy, ſome pepper, a little nut- 
neg, ſome lemon peel, and, a little thyme; chop all together 
mall, and mix it with the yolk of an egg, ſtuff it in between 
E the fleſh, but take great care that you do not break 
the kin; and then ſtuff what oyſters you pleaſe into the body 
of the fowl. You may lard the breaſt of the fowl with bacon, 
if you chuſe it. Paper the, breaſt,” and roaſt it. Make good 
gravy, and garniſh with lemon. You may add a few muſh- 


22 
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Cole, 145. 


y you pleaſe, Glaſſe, 7 5. 
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| . Fowls fluffed: 


Make a force meat with half a pound of beef ſuet, as much 
crumb of bread grated fine, the meat of a fowl cut very ſmall; 
beat theſe in a mortar, and a pound of veal with them, ſome 
truffles, morels, and muſhrooms, cut ſmall, a few ſweet herbs 
and parſley ſhred fine, ſome grated nutmeg, pepper, ſalt, and 
grated lemon-peel 5 bone the fowls, fill them with this force- 
meat, and roaſt them. For ſauce—good gravy, with u- 
and morels. The fowls may be larded: 


' To haſh Fowls. 
Let your fowl be cut up as for eating, put it into 4 tofling- 


pan, with half a pint of gravy, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon pickle, 


a little muſhroom catchup, a flice of lemon, thicken it with. 
flour and butter; juſt before you diſh it up, put in a ſpoonful 
of -good cream, lay ſippets round your my * IO it up. 
| Another way. L. 0 
Cut your fowl to pieces, and put it into ſome Ney, with” 4 
little cream, catchup, or muſhroom-powder, grated lemon-peel, 
and nutmeg, a few oyſters and their liquor, a piece.of butter 
mixed with flour; keep it ſtirring till the butter is dog Mon Tay 
uppen round the diſh. Maſon, 264. | 


Pullets d- la- St. Meneboui. 


After having truſſed the legs in the body, ſlit them mae the 
back, ſpread them open 6n a table, take out the thigh-bones, 
and beat them with a rolling-pin ; then ſeaſon them with pep- 
per, ſalt, mace, nutmeg, and fewer herbs; after that, take a 
pound and an half of veal cut into thin flices, and lay it in a ſtew- 
pan of a convenient ſize to ſtew the pullets in; cover it, and ſet 
it over a ſtove or flow fire; and when it begins to cleave to the 
pats ſtir in a little Hour, ſhake the pan about till it be a little 


brown; then pour in as much broth as will ſtew the fowls, ſtir 


it together, put in a little whole pepper, an .onion, and a little 
piece of bacon or ham; then lay in your fowls, cover them 


eloſe, and let them ſtew half an hour; then take them out, lay 


them on the gridiron to brown on the infide z ſtrew them over 
with the yolk of an egg, ſome crumbs of bread, and baſte them 
with a little butter; let them be of a fine brown, and boil the 
gravy till there is about enough for ſauce ; ſtrain it, put a few 


muſhrooms in, and a little piece of butter rolled in flour. Lay 


Fr, pullets in the diſh, and pour in the fauce. Garniſh with 
emon. 


Note.—You may brown them in an oven, or fry Tor which 


& £54 
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the ſauce over. Garniſh with lemon, and a few muſhrooms, if 
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: To flew a Fowl. 

Truſs a fow! for boiling ; put it in a ſtew-pan with a piece of 
butter, chopped parſley, ſhallots, and muſhrooms ; ſoak it on a 
flow fire about a quarter of an hour, turning it often; then 
put it in another ſtew- pan, firſt garniſhed with ſlices of veal and 
ham, and all the firſt ſeaſoning; cover with ſlices of bacon ; 
foak it for a quarter of an hour longer, then add a little whole 
pepper and ſalt, a little broth and white wine; finith it on a flow 
fire, then ſkim and ſtrain the braze. When ready, add the 
ſqueeze of a lemon, and ſerve upon the fowl, being well wiped 
from fat. Dalrymple, 219. | 

A nice way to drefs a cold Fowl. 


Peel off all the ſkin of the fowl, and pull the fleſh off the 
bones in as large pieces as yon can; then dredge it with a little 
flour, and fry it à nice brown in butter; tofs it up in rich gra- 
vy, well ſeaſoned, and thicken it with a piece of butter rolled 


in flour. Juſt before you ſend it up, ſqueeze in the juice of a 
lemon. Rafſfald, 75. 


To dreſs a cold Fowl or Pigeon. | | 

Cut them in four quarters, beat up an egg or two, according 
to what you dreſs, | cp a little nutmeg in, a little falt, ſome 
parſley chopped, a few crumbs of bread ; beat them well toge- 


ther, dip them in this batter, and have ready ſome dripping hot 


in a ſtew-pan, in which fry them of a fine light brown. Have 

ready a little good gravy, thickened with a little flour, minced 

with a ſpoonful of catchup; lay the fry in the diſh, and pour 

you have any, A cold rabbit cats well done thus. 

| "Chickens in ſavoury Jelly. | 
Take two chickens and roaft them. Boil ſome calves? feet to 

a ftrong jelly; then take out the feet, and ſkim off the fat; 


beat up the whites of three eggs, and mix them with half a pint 


of white wine vinegar, the juice of three lemons, a blade or two 
of mace, a few pepper-corns, and a little ſalt. Put them to your 
jelly, and when it has boiled five or fix minutes, ſtrain it ſeveral 
times through a jelly-bag till it is very clear. Then put a little 
in the bottom of a bowl large enough to hold your chickens, 
and when they are cold, and the jelly ſet, lay them in with their 
breaſts down. Then fill your bowl quite full with the reſt of 
your jelly, which yon muſt take care to keep from ſetting, fo 
that when you pour it into the bowl it will not break. Let it 
ſtand all night; and the next day put your baſon into warm 


water, pretty near the top. As ſoon as you find it looſe in the 
baſon, lay your dith over it, and turn it out whole. Farley, 
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Chickens Cavalier fafhien. 


Truſs as for boiling as many chickens as you want; marinade 
them two hours in oil, with flices of peeled lemon, parſley, 
ſhallots, a clove of garlick, thyme, laurel, ſalt, and ſpices: tie 
them up in flices of lard and paper, with as much of the mari- 
nade as you can; broil on a {low fire. When done, take off 
the paper, lard, and herbs. Serve with what ſauce you think 
proper, Dalrymple, 188. 


To male artificial Chickens or Pig geong. 


Make a rich force-meat with veal, lamb, or chickens, ſeaſon- 
ed with pepper, ſalt, parſley, a mallot, a piece of fat bacon, a 
little butter, and the yolk of an egg; work it up in the ſhape 
of pigeons or chickens, putting the foot of the bird you intend 
it for in the middle, ſo as juſt to appear at the bottom; roll the 
force- meat very well in the yolk of an egg, then in the crumbs 
of bread, ſend them to the oven, and bake it a light brown; do 
not let them touch each other; put them on tin plates well 
buttered, as you ſend them to the oven, You may ſend them 
to table dry, or gravy in the diſh » Juſt as you like. Reffald, 126. 
F. ar, ley, I 20, 

Chicken in Jelly. 


Pour ſome jelly into a bowl; when cold, lay in a cold roaſted 
chicken, breaſt downward; fill up the bowl with jelly juſt 
warm, but as little as poſſible ſo as not to be ſet z when quite 
cold, ſet the bowl in warm water, juſt to looſen the jelly, turn 
it out, Put the chicken into the jelly "RE "wy * it is 
wanted. Cole, 147. 


Chickens ofter the Scotch manner, 


Singe the chickens, waſh and then dry them in a clean cloth; 
cut them into quarters, and put them into a ſauce- pan with juſt 
water enough to cover them; put in a little bunch of parſley, a 
little chopped parſley, and a blade or two of mace, cover them 
cloſe down; beat up five or ſix eggs with the whites, and when 
the liquor baile, pour the eggs into it, When the chickens are 
enough, take out the bunch of parſley, and ſend them to table 
with the liquor in a deep diſh. They muſt be well ſkimmed 
while they are doing, Maſon, 267. 


Chickens roafted with Force-meat and Cucumbers, 


Take two chickens, dreſs them very neatly, break the breaſt- 
bone, and make force-meat thus :—Take the fleſh of a fowl, 
and of two pigeons, with ſame ſlices of ham or bacon ; chop 
them all well together, take the crumb of a penny-loaf ſoaked 
in milk and boiled, then ſet to cool, When it is cold, mix it 
all together; ſeaſon it with beaten mace, nutmeg, pepper, and 
a little ſalt, a very little _ ſome parſley, and a little lemon 


3 peel, 
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peel, with the yolks of two eggs; then fill your fowls, ſplit 
them, and tie them at both ends. After you haye papered-the 
breaſt, take four cucumbers, cut them in two, and lay them in 
falt and water two or three hours before; then dry them, and 
fill them with ſome of the force-meat (which you muſt take care 
to ſave) and tie them with a packthread ; flour them, and fry 
them of a fine brown. When your chickens are enough, lay 
them in the diſh, and untie your cucumbers, but take care the 
meat does not come out; then lay them round the chickens. 


with the flat fide downwards, and the narrow end upwards, 
You muſt have ſome rich fried gravy, and pour into the diſh; 


then garniſh with lemon. 

- Note.—One large fowl done this way, with the cucumbers 
laid round i it, looks pretty, and is a very good diſh, Glaſſe, 77. 
A Currey the Indian way, 

Take two ſmall chickens, ſkin them, and cut them as for a 
Sate, waſh them clean, and ſtew them in about a quart of 
water for about five minutes, then ſtrain off the liquor, and put 
the chickens in a clean diſh; take three large onions, chop 


them ſmall, and fry them in about two ounces of butter; then 


put in the chickens, and fry them together till they are brown ; 
take a quarter of an ounce of turmerick, a large ſpoonful of 
ginger and beaten pepper together, and a little ſalt to your pa- 
late; ſtrew all theſe ingredients over the chickens, whilſt fry- 
ing, then pour in the liquor, and let it ftew about half an hour ; 
then put in a quarter of a pint of cream, and the juice of two 


lemons, and ſerye it up. The ginger, pepper, and turmerick, 
muſt be beat very fine. Cole, 148. 


To flew Chickens, 


Take two fine chickens, and half boil them. Then take 
them up in a pewter diſh, and cut them up, ſeparating every 
joint one from the other, and taking out the breaſt bones. If 
the fowls do not produce liquor ſufficient, add a few ſpoonfuls 
of the water in which they were boiled, and put in a blade of 
mace and a little ſalt. Cover it cloſe with another diſh, and ſet 
it over a ſtove or chafing-diſh of coals. | Let it ſtew till the 
chickens are enough, and then ſend them hot to the table, 
Farley, 69, from Glaſſe, 79 

N. B. The above is a 6 pretty diſh for any ſick perſon, or 
for a lying-in lady. For change, it is better than butter, and 
the ſauce is very agreeable and pretty. 

* You may do rabbits, partridges, or moor-game, this 
way. 5 
To force Chickens, 


| Roaſt your chickens better than half, take off the Kin, then 
the meat, and chop it ſmall with ſhred parſley and crumbs of 
bread, 
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bread, pepper and ſalt, and a little good cream; then put in the 
meat, and cloſe the ſkin ; brown it with a ſalamander, and ferve 
it up with white ſauce. Raffald, 126. FAA 

| | © Steed Chickens, or Matlot. 


Cut a carp with the roe in pieces; alſo a chicken cut i 
pieces, one dozen and an half of ſmall onions, a lice of ham, a 
faggot of parſley and green onions, thyme, laurel, baſil, and four 
cloves; put all together in a ſtew-pan with a piece of butter; 
ſimmer a little on a ſlow fire; then add broth, cullis, a little 
white wine, flour, pepper, and falt ; let it ſtew till the chicken 
is done, &c. and the ſauce reduced; take out the faggot and 
ham, add a chopped anchovy and a few capers, and place the 
chicken on the diſh; {kim the ſauce, and ſerve it with the 
meat, Garniſh with fried bread. Clermont, 198. 


Chickens Chiringrate. 


. Having cut off the feet of your chickens, beat the breaſt-bone 
flat with a rolling-pin, but take care you do not break the ſkin. 
Flour them, fry them of a fine brown in butter, and then drain 
all the fat out of the pan, but leave the chickens in. Lay a 
pound of gravy beef, cut very thin, over your chicken, and a 
Piece of veal cut very thin, a little mace, two or three cloves, 
ſome whole pepper, an onion, a little bunch of ſweet herbs, and 
a piece of carrot. Then pour in a quart of boiling water, cover 
it cloſe, and let it ſtew for a quarter of an hour. Then take 
out the chickens, and keep them hot; let the gravy boil till it is 
quite rich and good, and then ſtrain it off and put it into your 
pan again, with two ſpoonfuls of red wine, and a few muſh- 
rooms. Put in your chickens to heat, then take them up, lay 
them into your diſh, and pour the ſauce over them, Garniſh 
with lemon and a few ſlices of ham broiled. Gila, 79. Far- 
ley, 122. 


Chickens in Aſpic. 

Put the pinions, livers, and gizzards into two ſmall chickens, 
with a piece of butter, ſome pepper and ſalt; cover them with 
fat bacon, then with paper; ſpit them on a long ſkewer, tie 
them to a ſpit, roaſt them. When cold, cut them up, put them 
into the following ſauce, ſhake them round in it, let them lie a 
few minutes before they are diſhed. Take what cullis is ſuffi- 
cient for ſauce, heat it with ſmall green onions chopped, or 
ſhallot, a little tarragon and green mint, pepper and ſalt. Ma- 


ſon, 205 . : | 
Chickens Italian faſhion. 

Truſs two chickens as for boiling, lard them with ham and 
bacon, give them a fry in butter or oil, then put them into a 
ſtew-pan, with ſlices of veal and the butter they were fried in, 
three cloves, a faggot, a clove of garlick, pepper, ſalt, and half 
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a lemon peeled and ſliced; cover with ſlices of bacon, ſoak it 
very {lowly about half an hour, then add about a gill of white 
wine. When done, ſkim and ſift the ſauce, add a piece of 
butter rolled in flour, and ſerve it with the chickens. Dal- 
Chickens and Tongues. 

Boil fix ſmall chickens very white; then take fix hogs'. 
tongues boiled and peeled, a cauliflower boiled whole in milk 
and water, and a good deal of ſpinach boiled green. Then lay 
your cauliflower in the middle, the chickens cloſe all round, and 
the tongues round them with the roots outwards, and the ſpi- 
nach m little heaps between the tongues. Garniſh with little 
pieces of bacon toaſted, and lay a little piece on each of the 
tongues. This is a good diſh for a large company. Glafſe, 80. 


Farley, 122. 
| Chicken Pulled. 


Take a chicken that has been roaſted or boiled, if under- 
done the better, cut off the legs and the rump and fide-bones 
together; pull all the white part in little flakes, free from ſkin ; 
toſs it up with a little cream, thickened with a piece of butter 
mixed with flour; ſtir it till the butter is melted, with pounded 
mace, whole pepper, and ſalt, a little lemon-juice. Put this 
into a diſh, lay the rump in the middle, the legs at each end, 
peppered, ſalted, and broiled. Cole, 151. Ft” 


To fry cold Chicken. 


Quarter your chicken, rub the quarters with yolk of egg; 
ſtrew on bread crumbs, pepper, falt, nutmeg, grated lemon- 
peel, and chopped parſley; fry them; thicken ſome gravy with 
a little flour, add chyan, muſhroom powder, or catchup, a little 
lemon-juicez pour it into the diſh with the chickens, Ma- 
ſon, 26 5 . — | * 

To broil Chickens. 

Slit your chickens down the back, ſeaſon them with pepper 
and falt, and lay them on the gridiron over a clear fire, and at 
a great diſtance. Let the inſide continue next the fire till it is 
nearly half done; then turn them, taking care that the fleſhy 
ſides do not burn, and let them broil till they are of a fine 
brown. Have good gravy-ſauce, with ſome muſhrooms, and 
garniſh them with lemon and the liver broiled, and the giz- 
zards cut, flaſhed, and broiled, with pepper and ſalt; or you 
may uſe any other ſauce you fancy. Farley, 50. 

Another way. 

Cut your chicken down the back, pepper and falt it, broil 
it; pour over it white muſhroom-ſauce, or melted butter with 
pickled muſhrooms, Maſon, 265. fs h 
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Ta mince a Chicken or Veal, for perſons wha are ſick or weak. 
Mince a chicken, or ſome veal, very fine, take off the ſkin 
juſt boil as much water as will moiften it, and no more, with a 
little ſalt, grate a little nutmeg ; then throw a little flour over 
it, and when the water boils, put in the meat. Keep ſhaking 
it about over the fire a minute; then have ready twq or three 
very thin fippets, toaſted nice and brown, laid in the plate, and 

pour the mince-meat over it, Glaſſe, 242. | 


Chickens Feet with Force-meat, 


When you make a fricaſſee or any ſuch thing, preſerve the 
feet to make a diſh of this ſort ; ſtrip off the o by ſcald- 

ing, tie them up in a bundle, and ſtew them in a braze; boil. 
them very tender, with a little ſeaſoning, dry them in a cloth, 
and prepare ſuch a force-meat as you think proper; fill up the 
claws with it, dip them into ſome beaten eggs, and crumb them 
well: do it a ſecond time and preſs it well on, and fry them in 
plenty of lard, and ſerve them up without any ſauce in the diſh, 
with 2 heap of fried parſley under them. | 

Fowls or chickens feet make a pretty ſecond diſh, done many 

different ways, either in a little brown ſauce, with aſparagus- 
tops, peas, artichoke bottoms, &c. or in a fricaſſee, or white 
ſauce of any kind, Verral, 166, 


Ducks d-la-braze. 


Dreſs and ſinge your ducks, lard them quite through with 
bacon rolled in ſhred parſley, thyme, onions, beaten mace, 
cloves, pepper, and ſalt; put in the bottom of a ſtew pan a few 
ſlices of fat bacon, the ſame of haſh or gammon of bacon, two 
or three ſlices of veal or beef; lay your ducks in with the breaſt 
down, and cover the ducks with flices, the ſame as put under 
them; cut in a carrot or two, a turnip, one onion, a head of 
celery, a blade of mace, four or five cloves, a little whole pepper; 
cover them cloſe down, and let them fimmer a little over a 
gentle fire till the breaſt is a light brown; then put in ſome 
broth or water, cover them as cloſe down, again as you can; 
ſtew them gently between two or three hours till enough; then 
take parſley, onion, or ſhallot, two anchovies, a few gerkins or 
capers z chop them all very fine, put them into a ſtew-pan with 
part of the liquor from the ducks, a little browning, and the 
juice of half a lemon; boil it up. and cut the ends of the bacon 
even with the breaſt of your ducks, lay them on your diſh, pour 
the ſauce hot upon them, and ſerve them up. Rafald, 128, 
Earley, 118. | 55 5 


Another away, 5 — 


Lard your duck, put a lice or two of beef at the bottom of 
the veſſel, then the duck, a bit of bacon, and ſome more beef 
iliced, a carrot, an onion, a flice of lemon, whole pepper, 8 
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bunch of ſweet herbs; cover this cloſe, ſet it over the fire a few 


- . mmutes, ſhake in ſome flour, pour in near a quart of beef-broth 


or boiling water, a little red wine heated; ſtew it about half an 
hour, ſtrain the ſance, ſæim it, put to it chyan, and more wine, 
if neceſſary, ſhallot and tarragon chopped, a very little juice of 
lemon. If agreeable, add Ing boiled and ne, 


ed. Maſon 272. ? 
-- + al onion Ducks. | 
Cut four artichoke-bottoms, each into picces, and put them 
into boiling water, with about a pint of garden beans, firſt ſcald- 
ed and hujked ; boil theſe together till almoſt done, then drain 
them, and put the whole into the ſtew-pan, with a good piece of 
butter, chopped muſhrooms, a little winter ſavoury, parſley, 


and fhallots, all finely chopped; add a little flaur, two er 


fuls of veal gravy, and a glaſs of white wine, and fimmer flowly 
till all is well done; reduce the ſauce to a proper conſiſtence, 
and when ready to ſerve, add a little cullis, a lemon-ſqueeze, 
falt, and pepper. Serve this ragoo under two ducks, cut into 
quarters, and brazed in a well-ſeaſoned braze, with ſlices of veal 


and lard as uſual. Clermont, 258. 


Ducks qa-la-mode, 
Slit two ducks down the back, and bone them carefully, ts 
a force-meat of the crumb of a penny loaf, four ounces of fat 


5 bacon ſcrapes „ a little parſley, thyme, lemon-peel, two ſhallots 
or onions fhred very fine, with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg to your 


taſte, and two eggs; ftuff your ducks with it, and ſew them up, 
lard them down each ſide of the breaſt with bacon, dredge them 


well with flour, and put them in a Dutch oven to brown; then 


put them into a ſtew-pan, with three pints of gravy, a glaſs of 


red wine, a tea-{poonful of lemon-pickle, a large one of walnut 


and muſhroom catchup, one of browning. and one anchovy, 
with chyan pepper to your taſte; ſtew them gently over a flow 
fire for an hour. When enough, thicken your gravy, and put 
in a few truffles and morels; ſtrain your gravy, and pour it 
upon them. You may &-la-mode a gooſe in the fame way. 
Raffald, 129. 

Do boil Ducks the French Way. 

Lard your ducks, and let them be half roaſted; Hear take 
them off the ſpit, put them into a large earthen pipkin, with 
half a pint of red wine, and a pint of good gravy, 25 chefs 
nuts, firſt roaſted and peeled, half a pint of large oyſters, the 


liquor ſtrained, and the beards taken off, two or three little 


onions minced ſmall, a very little ſtripped thyme, mace, pep- 


per, and a little ginger beat fine; cover it cloſe, and let them 


ſtew half an hour over a ſlow fire, and the cruſt of a French 
roll grated when you put in your gravy and wine. When they 
are enough, take them up, and pour the fauce over them. 


1s 
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To boil Ducks, wilh Onion Sauce. | 

Scald your ducks and draw them, put them in warm water 
for a few minutes, then take them out; put them in an earthen 
pot, pour over them a pint of boiling milk, let them lie in it 
two or three hours. When you take them out, dredge them 
well with flour, put them in a copper of cold water, put on 
your cover, let them boil ſlowly twenty minutes, then take 

them out, and ſmother them with onion-ſauce. Raffald, 59. 


Wild Duck, Wigeon, or Eaſterling, in perfection. 


Half roaſt them; when they come to table, ſlice the breaſt, 
ſtrew on pepper and falt, pour on a little red wine, and ſqueeze 
the juice of an orange or a lemon over; put ſome grayy to this, 
ſet the plate on a lamp, cut up the bird, let jt remain over the 
lamp till enough, turning it, Maſon, 273. 


To boil a Duck d- la-Francoiſt. 


Put a pint of rich beef gravy into two dozen roaſted cheſmuts 

eled, with a few leaves of thyme, two ſmall onions (if agree- 
able, a little whole pepper. and a race of ginger z then take 2 
fine tame duck, lard. it, and half roaſt it; put it into the gravy, 
let it ſtew ten minutes, put in a quarter of a pint of red wine. 
When the duck is enough, take it out, boil up the gravy to a 
proper thickneſs; ſkim it very clean from fat, lay the duck in 
the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it, Cole, 155. 


To dreſs a Duck with green Peas, 


Put a deep. ſtew-pan over the fire, with a piece of freſh 
butter; ſinge your duck and flour it, turn it in the pan two or 
three minutes, then pour out all the fat, but let the duck remain 
in the pan; put to it a pint of good gravy, a pint of peas, two 
lettuces cut ſmall, a ſmall bundle of ſweet herbs, a little pepper 
and ſalt; cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew for half an hour; 
now ad then give the pan a ſhake, When they are juſt done, 
grate in a little nutmeg, and put in a very little beaten mace, 
and thicken it either with a piece of butter rolled in flour, or 
the yolk of an egg beat up with two or three ſpoonfuls of 
cream; ſhake it all together for three or four minutes, take 
out the ſweet herbs, lay the duck in the diſh, and pour the 
ſauce over it. You may garniſh with boiled mint OY or 
” it alone. Glaſſe, 82, 


Another Way, 


| Half roaſt your duck, put it into ſome good gravy, with a 
little mint, and three or four ſage leaves chopped; ſtew this 
half an hour, thicken the gravy with a little flour, throw in 
| half a pint of green peas boiled, or ſome celery, then take out 

the mint, IO 156. | 7 
7 
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To haſh a Wild Duck. 


Having cut up your duck as for eating, put it into a toſſing- 
pan, with a ſpoonful of good gravy, the ſame of red wine, and 


an onion ſliced exceedingly thin. When it has boiled two or 


three minutes, lay the duck in the diſh, and pour the gravy 
over it. You may add a tea-{poonful of caper liquor, or a little 
browning; but remember that the gravy muſt not be thickened, 
Farley, 70. | 

| To haſh Ducks different ways. 

Roaſt two ducks till three parts done, and let them cool; 
then cut the breaſt in thin ſlices, and take care to preſerve the 
gravy. The legs will ſerve for another diſh, which you may 
dreſs by wrapping them in a caul with a good force-meat, and 
ſerve with cullis ſauce, For the fillets, cut cucumbers, and 
marinade them about an hour, with a little vinegar, ſalt, and 
one onion ſliced ; then take out the onion, ſqueeze the cucum- 


bers in a cloth, and put them into a ſtew-pan with a bit of but- 


ter, a ſlice of ham, a little broth, flour, and veal gravy ; boil 

ſlowly, ſkim it well, take out the ham, and add the meat to it, 

to warm, without boiling. You may alſo do the ſame with 

chopped truffles, or muſhrooms, or any thing elſe you think 

proper, according to ſeaſon. A cold roaſted duck will anſwer 

much the fame ead for this diſh, Clermont, 269. A 
"Another way. 


When cut to pieces, flour it; put into a ſtew-pan ſome gravy, 
a little red wine, ſhallot chopped, ſalt and pepper, a piece of 
lemon; boil this, put in the duck, toſs it up, take out the le- 
mon. Toaſted ſippets. Maſon, 273. | 

To dreſs a Wild Duck in perfection. 

Half roaſt your duck, lay it in a diſh, carve it, but leave the 
Joints hanging together : throw a little pepper and falt, and 
ſqueeze the juice of a lemon over it ; turn it on the breaſt, and 
preſs. it hard with a plate, and add to its own gravy two or 
three ſpoonfuls of good gravy ; cover it cloſe with another diſh, 
and ſet it over a ſtove ten minutes; then ſend it to table hot in 
the diſh it was done in, and garniſh with lemon. You may add 


a little red wine, and a ſhallot cut ſmall, if you like it; but it is 


apt to make the duck eat hard, unleſs you firſt heat the wine, 
and pour it in juſt as it is done, Cole, 15 7. = 
To flew Ducks. o 

Lard three young ducks down each fide the breaſt, duſt them 
with flour, and ſet them before the fire to brown; then put 
them in a ſtew-pan, with a quart of water, a pint of red wine, 
one ſpoonful of walnut catchup, the ſame browning, an an- 
chovy, half a lemon, a clove of garlic, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
chyan 
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chyan pepper to your taſte; let them ſtew ſlowly for half an 
hour, or till they are tender; lay them on a diſh and keep them 
hot, ſkim off the fat, ſtrain the gravy through a hair ſieve, add 
to it a few morels and truffles, boil it quick till reduced to a little 
more than half a pint, pour it over your ducks, and ſerve it up. 
It is proper for a ſide-diſh for dinner, or bottom for ſupper. 


Naffald, 127. 1 

of © © Duckling rolled. | 3 

Make a good force-meat with breaſts of roaſted poultry, as 
uſual; cut a pretty large duckling in two, bone it thoroughly, 
and lay on the force - meat; roll it up, tie ſlices of lard round it, 
and boil it in a little broth, with a glaſs of white wine, a faggot, 
and two cloves, When done, ſqueeze the fat gently out, and 
wipe the duck clean. Serve with what ſauce you pleaſe.— 
Small ducklings may be dreſſed in the ſame manner, obſerving 
only that they muſt not be cut in two, Clermont, 255. 

Pigeons en Compote. 

Take fix young pigeons, and ſkewer them as for boiling z 
make a force-meat thus :—grate the crumb of a penny loaf, 
half a pound of fat bacon, ſhred ſome ſweet herbs and parſley 
fine, two ſhallats, or a little onion, a little lemon-peel, a little 
grated nutmeg z ſeaſon it with pepper and falt, and mix it up 
with the yolk of two eggs; put it into the craws and bellies, 
lard them down the breaſt, and fry them brown with a little 
butter; then put them in a ſtew-pan, with a pint of ſtrong 
brown gravy, a gill of white wine; ſtew them three quarters of 
an hour, thicken it with a little butter. rolled in flour, ſeaſon 
with ſalt and chyan pepper, put the pigeons in the diſh, and 
ſtrain the gravy over them. Lay ſome hot force-meat balls 
round them, and ſend them up hot. Glaſſe, 91. 

Truſa the pigeons with their legs in their bodies, but firſt 
ſtuff them with good force-meat (made in the ſame manner as 
for pigeons à- la- daube ; let them be parboiled, then lard them 
with bits of bacon, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſpices, minced chives, 
and parſley ; let them ſtew as gently as poſſible. While they 
are ſtewing, make a ragoo of cocks? combs, fowls? livers, truffles, 

morels, and muſhrooms ; melt a little bacon in a frying-pan, 
and put them in, ſhake the pan round two or three times; then 
put in ſome rich gravy, let it ſimmer a little, then put in ſome 
cullis of veal and ham to thicken it. Take the pigeons, drain 
them, and put them into this ragoo. Let them juſt ſimmer in 
it, then take them up, put them into a diſh, and pour the ragoo 
over them. Maſon, 278. SHES oo 

| 2 Pigenns d-la-duxelle. | 

Cut off the feet and pinions of four or five pigeons, and _ 

; | them 
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_ thyme, and parſley, and alittle nutmeg. Fry all a few minutes, 
and let the pigeons be fete 


the fauce-pan cloſe, ſet it over a ſlow fire, draw it till it is brown, 
to make the gravy of a fine light brown. Then put in a quart 
of boiling water, and let it ſtew till the gravy is quite rich and 
good. Then ſtrain it off, and ſkim off all the fat. In the mean 
time, ſtuff the bellies of the pigeons with force-meat, made 
thus: Take a pound of veal, a pound of beef ſnet, and beat 
both fine in a mortar; an equal quantity of crumbs of bread, 
ſome pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, beaten mace, a little lemon-peel 
cut ſmall, ſome parſley cut ſmall, and à very little thyme ſtrip- 
ped. Mix all together with the . yolks of two eggs, fill the 
pigeons, and flat the breaſt down, Then flour them, and fry 
them in freſh butter a little brown, Then pour the fat clean 
out of the pan. and put the gravy to the pigeons. Cover them 
cloſe, and let them ſtew a quarter of an hour, or till you think 
they are quite enough. Then take them up, lay them in a diſh, 
and pour in your ſauce. On each pigeon lay a bay-leaf, and on 
the leaf a ſlice of bacon. You may garniſh with a lemon 
notched ; but it will do without. You may leave out the ſtut- 
fing, as it will be rich enough without it. Farley, 125, 
POST, Pigeons in diſguiſe. 1 
Draw and truſs your pigeons, feaſon them with pepper and 
falt ; make a nice puff-paſte, and roll each pigeon in a piece of 
it ; tie them in a cloth, and take care the paſte does not break; 
boil them in a great deal of water. They will take an hour 
and an half boiling. Take great care when they are untied they 
do not break, Put them into a diſh, and pour a little good 
gravy to them. Cole, 159. wt 1] att, Noa” 
47 4"; „ | | 2 


* 
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Ge Pigeons a-laxcharmante, ©  _ . .. 
Scald five or fix ſmall pigeons, and braze them with a few 
flices of lard and peeled lemon, pepper, ſalt, a faggot, of ſweet 
herbs, and broth. Lard three or four ſweetbreads, as for frican- 
deaus, and put theſe laſt into a ſtew-pan by themſelves, with 
ſome broth, a few thin ſlices of veal fillet, a faggot, a few chi- 
bols, two cloves, and a little baſil. | Braze lowly, and when 
done, ſift and ſkim the braze, and reduce it to a glaze, to rub 
over the larded ſide of the ſweetbreads; add a little donna 
to gather the remainder of the glaze which may ſtick to the 
bottom of the pan; ſift it again through a ſieve, and add a 
little more pepper and ſalt (if neceſſary), and a good ſqueeze of 
lemon. Intermix the pigeons and {weetbreads upon the table- 
diſh, and pour the ſauce over the former, but not over the 
latter, as it would ſpoil the colour of the glaze, Cale, 16. 


5 Pigeons in F, icandean. 


1 


Pick, draw, and waſh your pigeons very clean, ſtuff the 
craws, and lard them down the fides of the breaſt, fry them in 
butter a fine brown, and then put them into a tofling-pan with 
a quart of gravy. Stew them till they are tender, then take off 
the fat, and put in a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, a large 
ſpoontul of browning, the ſame of walnut catchup, a little chy- 
an, and ſalt. Thicken your gravy, and add half an ounce of 
morels, and four yolks of hard eggs Lay the pigeons in your 
diſh, and put the morels and eggs round them, and ſtrain your 
ſauce over them. Garniſh with barberries aad lemon-peel, and 
ſerve it up. Raffald, 132. Farley, 125. 5 

* As ——— au. Soleil. eee ee ä 
Make a force-meat with half a pound of veal, a quarter of a 
pound of mutton, and two ounces of beef. Beat them in a 
mortar, with ſome pepper, ſalt, and mace, till they are a paſte, 
Then take the yolks 1 three or four eggs, beat them up well, 
and put them into a plate. Mix alſo a quarter of a pound of 
grated bread, and two ounces of flour, put it into another plate. 
Put on a ſtew-pan with a little rich beef-gravy, tie up three or 
four cloves in a bit of muſlin, and put into the gravy. Put in 
the pigeons, let them ſtew till they are almoſt enough, then 
take them up, and ſet them before a fire to keep warm; then 
ſet on a frying-pan with ſome good beef-dripping, enough to 
cover the pigeons. When it boils, take them, one at a time, 
roll them in the meat that was beat, then in the yolk of egg; 
roll them in it till they are quite wet, then ſtrew over with the 
bread and flour, put them into the boiling dripping, and let 
them remain till they are of a fine-brown. Maſon, 277. 
1%. +. Pigeons Surtout. 5 
Having forced your pigeons, lay a ſlice of bacon on the breaſt, 
and a lice of veal beat with the back of a knife, and ONS 
: Ny wit 
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with-mace, pepper, and falt. Tie it on with a ſmall packthread, 
or two ſmall fine ſkewers are better. Spit them on a fine bird 
ſpit, roaſt them, and baſte them with a piece of butter, then 
with the yolk of an egg, and then baſte them again with the 
crumbs of bread, a little nutmeg, and ſweet herbs. When 
they are enough, lay them in your diſh. Have good gravy 
ready, with truffles, morels, and muſhrooms, to pour into your 
diſh ; and garniſh with lemon. Farley, 126. 
449 64: £4) Pigeon tranſmegrified, 1 13 | 
Pick and clean fix ſmall young pigeons, but do not cut off 
their heads; cut off their pinions, and boil them ten minutes, in 
water, then cut off the ends of fix large cucumbers and ſcrape 
out the ſeeds ; put in your pigeons, but let the heads be out at 
the ends of the cucumbers, and ſtick a bunch of barberries in 
their bills; and then put them into a toſling-pan with a pint 
veal gravy, a little anchovy, a glaſs of red wine, a ſpoonful of 
browning, a little ſlice of lemon, chyan and ſalt to your taſte ; 
ſtew them ſeven minutes, take them out, thicken your gravy 
with a little butter rolled in flour; boil it up, and ſtrain it over 
your pigeons, and ſerve them up. Rafald, 130. 
© | | Pigeons g-la-braze. =y £7: 

Pick, draw, and truſs ſome large pigeons, then take a ſtew- - 
pan, and lay at the bottom ſome ſlices of bacon, veal, and 
onions ; ſeaſon the pigeons with pepper, ſalt, ſome ſpice beat 
fine, and ſome ſweet herbs; lay them into a ſtew-pan, then lay 
upon them ſome more ſlices of veal and bacon ; let them ftew 
very gently over a ſtove, the top of the ſtew-pan put down very 
cloſe. When they are ſtewed, make a ragoo with veal fweet- 
breads, truffles, morels, champignons; the ſweet breads muſt be 
blanched, and put into a ſtew-pan with a ladleful of gravy, a lit- 
tle cullis, the truffles, morels, &c. Let them all ſtew together 
with the pigeons. When they are enough, put them into a diſh, 
and pour the ragoo over them. Cole, 161. 85 


I A pupton of Pigeons. tradi 
Take ſavoury force-meat, rolled out like a paſte, put it in 
a butter diſh, lay a layer of very thin bacon, ſquab pigeons, 
fliced ſweet-bread, aſparagus tops, muſhrooms, cocks' combs, a 
palate boiled tender and cut in peices, and the yolks of hard 
eggs. Make another force-mea andlay over like a pie; bake 
it, and when enough, turn it into a diſh, and pour gravy round 
DER Pigeons in Pimlico. | 
Take the livers, with ſome fat and lean of ham or bacon, 
muſhrooms, truffles, parſley, and ſweet herbs; ſeaſon with beaten 
wi | mace, 
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mace, pepper, and ſalt; beat all this together, with two raw 
eggs, put it into the bellies, roll them all in a thin ſlice of veal, 
over them a thin ſlice of bacon; wrap them up in white paper, 
ſpit them on a ſmall ſpit, and roaſt them. In the mean time 
make for them a ragoo of truffles and muſhrooms, chopped 
ſmall, with parſley cut ſmall ; put to it half a pint of good veal 
gravy, thicken with a peice of butter rolled in flour. An hour 
will do your pigeons, Baſte them, When enough, lay them 
in your diſh, take off the paper, and pour your ſauce over them. 
Garniſh with patties made thus :—Take veal and cold ham, 
beef ſuet, an equal quantity, ſome muſhrooms, ſweet herbs, and 
ſpice ; chop them ſmall, ſet them on the fire, and moiſten with 
milk or cream; then make a little puff-paſte, roll it, and make 
little patties about an inch deep and two inches long ; fill them 
with the above ingredients, cover them cloſe, and bake them 
lay fix of them round a diſh, This makes a fine diſh for a firſt 
courſe. Glaſſe, 93. | | 5 
| Pigeon Royal faſhion, | 

Singe what number you pleaſe of pigeons that are of an equal 
bigneſs, put a peeled truffle in each, and give them a fry in but- 
ter, with chopped muſhrooms, parſley, chibols, a ſlice of ham, 
pepper, and ſalt; then put them into a ſaucepan to braze, with 
a few flices of veal firſt ſcalded, and the firſt ſeaſoning over the 
Pigeons z cover them with thin {lices of bacon and a laurel leaf, 
and put a ſheet of white paper over the whole. Stop the pan 
cloſe, and ſimmer on a ſlow fire till they are quite tender. 
Take out the pigeons, and wipe off the fat; ſift the braze, boil 
a moment to {kim it very clean ; and when ready, add a lemon- 
ſqueeze, and ſerve it upon the pigeons, Clermont, 243. 


| Boiled Pigeons and Bacon. 


Take ſix young pigeons, waſh them clean, turn their legs 
under their wings, boil them in milk and water by themſelves 
twenty minutes; have ready boiled a ſquare piece of bacon, take 
off the ſkin and brown it, put the bacon in the middle of your 
diſh, and lay the pigeons round it, and lumps of ſtewed ſpinach ; 
pour plain melted butter over them, and ſend parſley and butter 
in a boat, Rafald, 133. = | 7 
Pigeons a-la-ſouſſel. ö 
Bone four pigeons, and make a force-meat as for pigeons 
compote. Stuff them, and put them into a ſtew-pan with a pint 
of veal gravy. Stew them half an hour very gently, and then 
take them out. In the mean time, make a veal force-meat, and 
wrap it all round them. Rub it over with the yolk of an eg 
and fry them of a nice brown in good dripping. Take the 
N 1 | E | gravy 
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gravy they were ſtewed in, ſkim off the fat, thicken with a little 
butter rolled in flour, the yolk of an egg, and a gill of cream, 
beat up. Seaſon it with pepper and ſalt, mix all together, and 
keep it ſtirring one way till it is ſmooth. Strain it into your 
diſh, and put the pigeons on. Garniſh with plenty of fried 
parſley, You may leave out the egg and cream, and put in a 
ſpoonful of browning, and a little lemon-pickle and catchup, 
Farley 127. . . 
1 To flew Pigeons. | 


Let your pigeons be ſeaſoned with pepper and ſalt, a few 
cloves and mace, and {ome ſweet herbs z wrap this ſeaſoning up 
in a piece of butter, and put it in their bellies ; then tie up the 
neck and vent, and half roaſt them. Put them in a ſtew-pan, 
with a quart of good pravy, a little white wine, a few pepper- 
corns, three or four blades of mace, a bit of lemon, a bunch of 
ſweet herbs, and a ſmall onion, Stew them gently till they are 
enough; then take the pigeons out, and ftrain the liquor 
through a ſieve; ſkim it and thicken it in your ſtew-pan, put in 
the pigeons, with ſome pickled muſhrooms and oyſters; ſtew it 
five minutes, and put the pigeons in a diſh, and the ſauce over. 
Cole, 164. | | | 
1 Pigeons in ſavoury Jelly. 

Roaſt your pigeons with the head and feet on, put a ſprig of 
myrtle in their bills; make a jelly for them the ſame way, as 
for chickens ; pour a little into a baſon. When it is ſet, lay in 
the pigeons with their breaſts down; fill up your bowl with 
your jelly, and turn it out, Rafald, 283, 


To bake Pigeons. 


| Beaſon them with pepper and ſalt, put a bit of butter into 
each, pour over them the following batter three eggs, two 
ſpoonfuls of flour, half a pint of milk, and a little ſalt, Ma- 
fon, 281. [== 17 „„ 


Pigeons in a hole. 


Pick, draw, and waſh four young pigeons, ſtick their legs in 
their bellies as you do boiled pigeons, ſeaſon them with pepper, 
ſalt, and beaten mace. Put into the belly of every pigeon a 
lump of butter the ſize of a walnut. Lay your pigeons in a pie- 
diſh, pour over them a batter made of three eggs, two ſpoonfuls 

of flour, and half a pint of good milk. Bake it in a moderate 

oven, and ſerve them to table in the ſame diſh, Rofald. 130. 


Pigeons boiled with rice. 


| Stuff the bellies of fix pigeons with parſley, pepper and alt, 
rolled in a very little piece of butter; put them into a quart of 
mutton broth, with a little beaten mace, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 


and 
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and an onion; cover them cloſe, and let them boil a full 
quarter of an hour ; then take out the onion and ſweet herbs, 
and take a good piece of butter rolled in flour, put it in, and 
give it a ſhake; ſeaſon it within alt, if it wants it; then have 
ready half a pound of rice boiled tender in milk. When it 
begins to be thick (but take great care it does not burn) take 
the yolks of two or three eggs, beat up with two or three ſpoon- 
fuls of cream, and a little nutmeg. Stir it together till it is 
quite thick ; then take up the pigeons and lay them in a diſh. 
Pour the gravy to the rice, ſtir it all together, and pour over 
the pigeons, Garniſh with hard eggs cut into quarters, 


Glaſſe, 91. 
To broil Pigeons. 


When you ſet about to broil pigeons, take care that your 
fire is clear, Take ſome parſley ſhred fine, a piece of butter 
as big as a walnut, with a little pepper and ſalt, and put into 
their bellies. Tie them at both ends, and put them on the 
gridiron. Or you may ſplit and broil them, having firſt ſea- 
ſoned them with pepper and ſalt. Serve them with a little 
parſley and butter in the diſh. Farley, 50. 


Partridges in Panes. 


Take two roaſted partridges, and the fleſh of a large fowl, a 
little parboiled bacon, a little marrow or {ſweet ſuet chopped 
fine, a few muſhrooms and morels chopped fine, truffles, and 
artichoke bottoms. Seaſon: with beaten mace, pepper, a little 
nutmeg, ſalt, ſweet herbs chopped fine, and the crumb of a two- 
penny loaf ſoaked in hot gravy. Mix all well together with 
the yolks of two eggs, make your panes on paper, of a round 
figure, and the thickneſs of an egg, at a proper diſtance one 
from another, Dip the point of a knife in the yolk of an egg, 
in order to ſhape them ; bread them neatly, and bake them a 
quarter of an hour in a quick oven. Obſerve that the truffles 
and morels are boiled tender in the gravy you ſoak the bread 
in. Serve them up for a ſide diſh; or they will ſerve to gar- 
niſh the above dith, which will be a very fine one for a firſt 
courſe, | 
Note. When you have cold fowls in the houſe, this makes 
a pretty addition in an entertainment. Glafſe, 96. 

Partridges en Aſpic. 
Chop herbs, ſuch as ſhallots, parſley, tarragon, chives, gar- 
 den-crefles, a little baſil, one clove of garlic, and chopped an- 
ehovies. Mix theſe with muſtard, oil, tarragon vinegar, peppery 
and ſalt, If you ſerve the partridges whole, ſerve the ſauce 


cold in a ſauce-boat, If for hot, cut the partridges as for a 
K 2 1 haſh z 


—— 
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'haſh; warm them in a little broth, then put them to the ſauce ; 


warm them together without boiling, You may alſo mix ir 


the fame manner cold. If cold, it will be better to be mixed 


an hour or more before ufing. Dalrymple, 234. 


Partridges in Ragoo, with Oranges. 

"Truſs your partridges, and roaſt in the Engliſh way, only 
vſe no flour. Maſte a ſauce of the livers . PIP and add 
two or three of chickens; put ir into a ſtew-pan with a green 
onion or two, a muſhroom, pepper and ſalt, and parſley. Boil 
all in cullis a few minutes, and ftrain through your etamine; 
cut the partridges as for a fricaſſee, and put to your ſauce. Let 
it boil but juſt long enough to make the meat hot through, 

Strip in a morſel or two of the peel, a bit of minced ſhallot and 
parſley, fqueeze in a good deal of juice, and diſh it up. Garniſh 


with oranges in quarters Verral, 131. 


Partridges d-la-braze. 
Take two brace of patridges, truſs the legs into the de 


lard them, ſeaſon them with beaten mace, pepper, and ſalt; 


take a ſtew-pan, lay flices of bacon at the bottom, then ſlices of 
beef, and then flices of veal, all cut thin, a piece of carrot, an 


onion cut ſmall, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and ſome whole pep. - 


per. Lay the partridges with the breaſts downward, lay ſome 
thin ſlices of beef and veal over them, and ſome parſley {bred 
fine. Cover them, and let them ſtew eight or ten minutes over 
a flow fire, then give your pan a ſhake, and pour in a pint of 
"boiling water. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew half an hour over 
a little quicker fire: then take out your birds, keep them hot, 


pour into the pan a pint of thin gravy, let them boil till there 


is about half a pint, then ſtrain it off, and {kim of all the fat. 
In the mean time have a veal ſweetbread cut ſmall, truffles and 
morels, cocks* combs, and fowPs hvers ſtewed in a pint of good 
gravy half an hour, ſome artichoke bottoms, and aſparagus 
tops, both blanched in warm water, and a few muſhrooms, 
Then add the other gravy to this, and put in your partridges 


to heat, If it is not thick enough, take a piece of butter 


rolled in flour, and toſs up in it. If you will be at the expence, 
thicken it with veal and ham cullis, but it will be full as / an 
without. Gl/aſſe, 96. Farley, 128. 


To ftew Partridget. 


Truſs your partridges as for roaſting, ſtuff the craws, and 
lard them down each ſide of the breaſt ; then roll a lump of 
butter in pepper, falt, and beaten mace, and put into the 
bellies. Sew up the vents, dredge them well, and fry them a 
light brown. Then put them into a ftew-pan, with a quart of 
good gravy, a 1 of Madeira wine, the ſame of muſhroom 

catchup, 
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eatchup, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon=-pickle, and half the quantity 
of muſhroom powder, one anchovy, half a lemon, a ſprig of 
ſweet marjoram. Cover the pan cloſe, and ſtew them half an 
hour; then take them out, and thicken the gravy. Boil it a 
little, and pour it over the partridges, and lay round 852 


artichoke bottoms, boiled and cut in quarters, and the yolks 


four hards eggs, if agreeable. Rafald, 134. 
Partridges rolled. | 
Lard young partridges with ham or bacon; ſtrew over 
them ſome pepper and falt, with ſome beaten mace, fome ſhred: 
lemon-peel, and ſweet herbs cut ſmall; then take ſome thin 


beef- ſteaks (there muſt be no holes in them); ſtrew over theſe 


ſome of the ſeaſoning, and ſqueeze on them ſome lemon juice - 
lay a partridge upon each ſteak, and roll it 3 tie it round to 
keep it together, and pepper the outſide. Set it on a ſtew-pan 
with ſome ſlices of bacon, and an onion cut into pieces; lay 
the partridges carefully in, put to them ſome rich gravy, and 
let them ftew gently till they are done; then take the par- 
tridges out of the beef, lay,them in a diſh, and pour over them 
ſome rich eſſence of ham. Cole, 167. | 


Partridges broiled with ſweet herbs, 
Truſs them as for boiling ; ſplit them down the back, and 


| marinade them about an hour in a little oil, with pepper and 


ſalt, and all ſorts of ſweet herbs chopped ; then roll them in 
paper, with all the ſeaſoning ; broil ſlowly. When done, take 
off the paper, mix the herbs with a little good cullis, add the 
ſqueeze of a lemon, and ſerve with the partridges, Dalrym 
ple, 231. "y 
Partridges with conſommee ſauce, | 
Truſs your partridges as for boiling ; put them in a ſtew 
pan, with flices of veal and bacon, above and below, a flice of 
ham, a faggot, three cloves, ſliced onions and carrots; braze 


on a very flow fire, When done, ſift and {kim the ſauce, and 


ſcrve upon the partridges, Cole, 168, . 
. Partridges a-la-paiſanne, 

Pick, draw, and truſs your partridges, and put them upon an 
iron ſkewer; tie them to the ſpit, lay them down to roaſt ; put 
a piece of fat bacon upon a toaſting-fork, and hold it over the 
partridges, that as it melts it may drop upon them as they roaſt. 
When they are well baſted with this, duſt over them ſome 
crumbs of bread and ſome ſalt; cut ſome ſhallots very fine, 
with a little gravy, ſalt, and pepper, and the juice of half a 
lemon. Mix all theſe together over the fire, and thicken them 
up. Pour them into a diſh, and lay the partridges upon them. 
ole, 168. ie BOSS a | 

= 3 = T. 
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To haſh a Partridge or Woodcock. 


Cut it up as for cating, work the entrails very fine with the 
back of a ſpoon, mix it with a ſpoonful of red wine, the ſame 
of water, half a ſpoonful of allegar ; cut anfonion- in ſlices, and 
pull it into rings; roll a little butter in flour, put them all in 
your tofling-pan, and ſhake it over the fire till it boils ; then 
put in your bird, and when it is thoroughly hot, lay it in your 
_ diſh, with ſippets round it; ſtrain the ſauce over the partridge, 
and lay the onion in rings. It is a pretty corner diſh for din- 
ner or ſupper. Rafald, 75. | 

| Pheaſants a-la-braiſe, 


* Having put a layer of beef all over your pan, a layer of veal, 
2 little piece of bacon, a piece of carrot, an onion ſtuck with 
cloves, a blade or two of mace, a ſpoonful of pepper, black 
and white, and a bundle of ſweet herbs, lay in the pheaſant, 
Then lay a layer of beef, and a layer of veal, to cover it. Set 
it on the fire five or fix minutes, and then pour in two quarts - 
of boiling gravy. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew very ſoftly an 
hour and a half. Then take up your pheaſant, and keep it 
hot, Let the gravy boil till it is reduced to about a pint, and 
then ſtrain it off and put it in again. Put in a veal ſweetbread, 
firſt being ſtewed. with the pheaſant. Then put in ſome truf- 
fles and morels, ſome livers of fowls, artichoke bottoms, and 
aſparagus tops, if you have them, Let theſe fimmer in the 
gravy about five or fix minutes, and then add two ſpoonfuls of 
catchup, two of red wine, and a little piece of butter rolled in 
flour, with a ſpoonful of browning. Shake all together, put 
in your pheaſant, let them ſtew all together, with a few muſh- 
rooms, about five or ſix minutes more; then take up your 
pheaſant, and pour your ragoo all over, with a few force- 
meat balls. Garniſh with lemon. You may lard it, if you 
think proper ſo to do. Glaſſe, 98, Maſon, 306 Farley, 129. 


Pheaſants a- l- Mongelas. 8 210 


Provide a large pheaſant, cut off the pinions as to roaſt, and 
make a good force-meat ; put it into your pheaſant and ſpit it, 
with ſome lards of bacon and paper; take care you roaſt it 
nicely, and prepare your ſauce as follows:—take ſome fat livers 
of turkies or fowls, blanch them till thoroughly done, and 
pound them to a paſte; put to ſome. gravy and cullis, mix it 
well together, and paſs it through an etamine; cut off the 
fleſh of the pheaſant, ſlice it very thin and put to it, and pre- 
ſerve the carcaſe hot; add to your ſauce, which ſhould be about 
the thickneſs of your cullis, a little pepper, ſalt, ſome minced 
parſley, and the juice of two or three oranges ; and, if you ap- 
prove of it, you may ftrip a few morſels of the orange-peel in, 

| | ol 


35 
and ſerve it up with the haſh poured over the breaſt, and gar- 
niſh with ſome oranges in quarters. Verral, 88, 
To flew a Pheaſant. | 
Take a pheaſant, and ſtew it in veal gravy ; take artichoke, 
bottoms parboiled, ſome cheſnuts roaſted and blanched. When 
Jour pheaſant is enough (but it muſt ſtew. till there is juſt 
enough for ſauce, then ſkim it) put in the cheſnuts and arti- 
choke bottoms, a little beaten mace, pepper, and ſalt enough to 
ſeaſon it, and a glaſs of white wine. If you do not think it thick 
enough, thicken it with a little piece of butter rolled in flour. 
Squeeze in a little lemon, pour the ſauce over the pheaſant, and 
have ſome force-meat balls fried and put into the diſh. _. 
Note. — A good fowl will do full as well, truſſed with the 
head on like a pheaſant. You may fry ſauſages inſtead of force, 
meat balls. G/afſe, 97, 135 
Mr. Mafen, page 306, has the ſame receipt in different 
words. ä 
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Pheaſants a-P-Ttalienme, —_ 2 


Cut the livers ſmall. If only one pheaſant is to be dreſſed, 
take but half a dozen oyſters, parboil them, and put them into 
a ſtew-pan, with the liver, a piece of butter, ſome green onions, 
and ſome parſley, pepper and ſalt, ſome ſweet herbs. and a little 
all- ſpice; let them ſtand a very little time over the fire, and ſtuff 
the pheaſant with them; then put it into a ſtew-pan, with ſome 
oil, green onions, parſley, ſweet baſil, and lemon-juice, for a 
few minutes; take them off, cover the pheaſant with ſlices of 
bacon, and put it upon a ſpit; tie ſome paper round it whilſt it 
is roaſting.  'Take ſome oyſters, ſtew them a little in their own- 
liquor; tak? a ſtew-pan, put into it the yolks of four eggs, half 
a lemon cut into ſmall dice, a little beaten pepper, a little ſcraped 
nutmeg, a little parſley cut ſmall, a ro:ombole, an anchovy cut 
ſmall, a little oil, a glaſs of white wine, a piece of butter, and 
a little ham cullis; put the ſauce over the fire to thicken, take 
care it does not burn; put in the oyſters, and make the ſauce 
reliſhing. When the pheaſant is done, lay it in the diſh, and 
pour the ſauce over jt. Mafon, 306, 0: 

Snipes or Woodcocks in ſurtout. 


Take force meat made of veal, as much beef ſyet, chopped. 
and beat in a mortar, with an equal quanitty of crumbs of bread; 
mix in a little heaten mace, pepper and ſalt, ſqme parſley, and 
2 little ſweet herbs z mix it with the yolk of an egg, Lay ſome. 
of this meat round the diſh, then lay in the ſnipes, being firſt 
drawn and half roaſted. Take care of the trail, chop it, and 
throw it all over the diſh. e 

Take ſome good gravy, according to the bigneſs of your ſur- 
tout, ſome truffles and morels, a few muſhrooms, a ſweetbread 
| K 4 cut 
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cat! into pieces, and artichoke-bottorhs cut ſmall ; let all ſtew | 
together, ſhake. them, and take the yolks of two or three eggs, 
according as you want them; beat them up with a ſpoonful or 
two of white wine, ſtir all together one way, When it is thick, 
take it off, let it cool, and pour it into the ſurtout. Have the. 
yolks of a few hard eggs put in here and there; ſeaſon with 
beaten mace, pepper, and falt, to your taſte; cover it with the 
force-meat all over, rub the yolks of eggs all over to colour it 

then ſend it to the oven. Half an hour does it, and fend it hot, 
to table. Cole, 171. 


Snipes or Woodcocks in falmy, 


Tru them, and half roaſt them, without flour; cut them i in 
fricaſſee pieces, and take care to ſecure all the inſide, except the 
g'zzards: and galls, which you muſt be ſure to take clean away; 
but the ropes, livers, &c. pound to a paſte, with a morſel of 
ſhallot, green onion. and parſley, pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg; put 
in a ladle of your cullis, a glaſs of red wine, and pals it through 
your etamine, pour it into a ſtew-pan to your meat; let it ſtew 
very gently for three quarters of an hour; fling in a little minced 
parſley, the juice of an orange, and ſerve it up, e with. 
fried bread, and ſome bits in the diſh, 

Any Sts of birds, ſuch as ſnipes, quails, Kc. that are not 
drawn, make a plcating diſh done in the a manner. Vers 
ral, 132. | | 

Another way. 
| Half roaſt them, and cut them in quarters, oy them in A 
New-pan with a little gravy, two ſhallots: chopped fine, a glaſs 
aof red wine, a little ſalt and chyan pepper, the juice of half a 
lemon; ſtew them gently for ten minutes, and put them on a 
toaſt en the ſame as for = oi and fend them 2s hot, 
4 with lemon. Glafſe, 98. 


Snipes with Purſlain kaves. 


Draw your ſnipes, and make a force- meat for the inſide, but | 
preſerve your ropes for your ſauce; ſpit them acroſs upon a 
lark-ſpit, covered with bacon and paper, and roaſt them gently. 
For ſauce, you myſt take ſome prime thick leaves of purſlain, 
blanch them well in water, put them into a ladle of cyllis and 
gravy, 2 bit of ſhallot, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and parfley, and 
ſtew all together for half an hob gently, Have the ropes 
ready blanched and put in. Diſh up your fſnipes upon thin 
ſlices of bread fried, fqueeze the Juice of an Wy into TOE 
Eu and ſerve it up. Verrul, 142. 


, Snipes Ducheſs fo aſhion, . n 
- Split the ſnipes at the back; take the infide out, whick 5 u 
make a force meat of, with a few chopped capers, parſley, ſhal- 


lots, 
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lots, muſhrooms, pepper, ſalt, two chopped anchovies, and a 
piece of butter; ſtuff them with it, ſew them up cloſe, and braze' 
them. While brazing, add a little good cullis and red wine 
When done, ſkim and fift the ſauce If not thick enough, add 
a little butter and flour, and ſerve with the ſnipes, Dalrymple, 


237. 
5  Quails, Tender 1 and Lapwings. 


They are all done as chickens, and may be dreſſed in all the. | 
different ways' of any other birds. Dalrymple. | 


2 he general method of dreſſing Plovers. 


Green plovers roaſt like a woodcock, without drawing; and 
the trail to run upon a toaſt z=with good gravy for fauce. | 

Grey plovers ſhould be ſtewed. Make a force- meat with the 
yolks of two hard eggs braiſed, ſome marrow cut fine, artichoke 
bottoms cut ſmall, and ſweet herbs, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, 
and nutmeg. Stuff the birds, then put them into a ſauce- pan 
with ſome good gravy (juſt enough to cover them), a glafs of 
white wine, and a blade of mace. Cover them cloſe, and let 
them ſtew very ſoftly till they are tender. Then take up the 
plovers, lay them in a diſh, keep them hot, put a piece of butter 
rolled in flour to thicken the ſauce ; let it boil till ſmooth, 
ſqueeze into it a little lemon, ſkim it clean, and pour it oyer. 
them. Maſen, — 


Plovers Perlzand f gion. 


Truſs them as chickens or pigeons for ſtewing; braze them 
in a good braze, When done, ſkim and ſift the brazae. When 
ready to ſerve, add the ſqueeze of a lemon. You may alfo ſtuff 
and ro ſt them as partridges, &c. Thruſhes and lapwings may 
be dreſſed in the ſame manner, ſerved with a cullis ſauce. Dat- 


* 235. » 
; To dreſe Ortelans and nails. 


Spit them ſide-ways, with a vine-leaf between; baſts them 
with butter, and have fried crumbs of WG _—_ the diſh, 


(1afe, 100, 
To dreſs Ruff and Reif. 


Theſe birds are principally found in Lincolnſhire. They * 
be fatted, like chickens, with bread, milk, and ſugar. They 
feed very faſt, and will die with fat if not killed i in time. Draw 
and truſs them croſs-legged like ſnipes ; roaſt them. For ſauce 
good gravy thickened with butter, and a toaſt under them. 
Cole, 17% | 


Small Birds in ſavoury Jelly. 


Put a good piece of butter into the bellies of eight ſmall birds, 
with their heads and feet on, and ſew up their vents. Put them 
in a jug, cover it cloſe with a cloth, and ſet them in a kettle of 

| boiling 
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boiling water till they are enough. When it is ſet, lay in three. 
birds with their breaſts down, and cover them with the jelly. 
When it is ſet, put in the other five, with their heads in the 
middle, and proceed in the ſame manner as en directed _ 
chickens. Farley, 129. 30221 


To dreſs Larks HEE fo ſion 


Truſs them cloſe, and cut off the legs; ſeaſon them with 
ſalt, pepper, cloves, and mace; make a force-meat thus: Take 
a veal ſweetbread, as much beef ſuet, a few morels and mufſi- 
rooms; chop all fine together, ſome crumbs of bread, and a few 
ſweet herbs, a little lemon-peel cut ſmall ; mix all together with 
the yolk of an egg, wrap up the larks in ſorce· meat, and ſhape; 
them like a pear ſtick one leg in the top like the ſtalk of a 
pear, rub them over with the yolk of an egg and crumbs of 
bread ; bake them in a gentle oven, ſerve them without ſauce ; 
or they make a good garniſh to a very fine diſh. | : 

© You may uſe yeal if you have nat a ſweetbread. Cast, 10 1. 

Mrs. Maſon gives the ſame receipt in peg though in 
other ge page 287. N | 


Larks a-la-Frangoiſe, 515 


Truſs your larks with the legs acroſs, and put a fage-leaf 
over their breaſts ; put them upon a long thin ſkewer ; between 
every lark put a piece of thin bacon, then tie the ſkewer' to 
2 ſpit, and roaſt them at a briſk clear fire; baſte them with 
butter, and ſtrew over them ſome crumbs of, bread mixed with 
flour; fry ſome bread-crumbs of a fine brown in butter, Lay 
the larks round the diſh, the bread-crumbs in the middle, 
| Cole, 1 | 121 | 

A ragoo of Lak, 

Fry your larks with an onion ſtuck with cloves, a 8 truf- 
fles and muſi ooms; pour off the fat; ſhake over the larks, &c. 
a little flour; put to them ſome good gravy, ſtew them till 
they are enough. If there is any fat, ſkim it off, Add chop- 
ped parſley, lemon-juice, pepper, and ſalt, if neceſſary. \ 

Other ſmall birds may be dreſſed in the fame manner, 
Cole, M74: 7 
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Cnar. IX. 1 ADE DISHES OF HARES, 3 
ABIS, . | 


To florendine a Hare. 


AKE a grown e and let her hang up four or five days, 
then caſc her, and leave on the cars; and take out all the 

bones except the head, which mult be left on whole; lay your 
hare flat on the table, and lay over the infide a force meat, and 
then roll it up to the head; ſkewer it with the head and ears 
leaning back, tie it with a packthread as you would a collar of 
veal, wrap it in a cloth, and boil it an hour and a half in a ſance- 
pan with a cover on it, with two quarts of water. When your 
liquor is reduced to one quart, put in a pint of red wine, a 


ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, and one of catchup, the ſame of 


browning, and ſtew it till it is reduced to a pint; thicken it 
with butter rolled in flour, lay round your hare a few morels, 
and four ſlices of force-meat, boiled in a caul of a leg of veal; 
When you diſh it up, draw the jaw- bones, and ſtick them in the 
eyes for horns; let the ears lie back on the roll, and ſtick a 
ſprig of myrtle in the mouth; ſtrain over your ſauce, and ſerve 
it up, Garniſh with barberries and parſſey. Force- meat for 
the hare: take the crumb of a penny loaf, the liver ſhred fine, 
half a pound of fat bacon ſcraped, a glaſs of red wine, one an- 
chovy, two eggs, a little winter ſavoury, ſweet marjoram, 
lemon-thyme, pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg to your taſte. Rat 

136. 

21 r. Farley, page 130, has given the above in ſubſtance, with 
a little ny ee The fact is, both Mrs. Raffald, and 
Mr. Farley, have taken from Mrs. Glaſſe.— See her Art of 
Cana! page 101. 
To dreſs a Hare. 


When the hare is caſed, cut it in two juſt below the 0 : 
cut the fore quarters into pieces, and put them into a clean 
ſtew-pan, with' a blade or two of mace, an onion ſtuck with 


cloves, ſome whole pepper, an anchovy, and a bunch of ſweet 
herbs; cover them with water, and let them ſtew gently ; 


1 


make a pudding and put into the belly of the other part; lard \ 


and roaſt it, flour and baſte it well with butter or ſmall beer. 


When the ſtew is tender, take it out with a fork into a diſh, 
and ftrain off the liquor; put into it a glaſs of red wine, a 
ſpoonful of good catchup, and a piece of butter rolled in flour; 
ſhake all together over the fire till it is of a good thickneſs; 

take up the roaſted hare, and lay it in the middle of the dich, 


with the ſtew round, and ſauce poured over it, and ſome good 
gravy ina * Maſon, 300. 


Hare 


ADE DISHES OF HARES, RABBITS, &c. 

$% Hare d-la-daube. | 

Cut a hare in fix pieces; bone and lard them with bacon, 

ſeaſoned with ſpices, powder of laurel, chopped parſley, thyme, 

ſhallots, and one clove of garlick ; braze it with ſlices of lard, 

the bones, a little broth, as much of the blood as you can ſave, 

a glaſs of brandy, and a quarter of a pound of good butter; ſtop 

the pan well, and ſtew it on a very flow fire, or in the oven, 

about four hours; then take out the bones, put the hare in a 

tureen, and the ſlices of bacon. upon it; ſift the ſauce, and put 

it in the tureen let it cool before uſing. It ought to be like 
2 pie. Clermant, 288. ee oh | 

© rd, . To ſcare a Hare. THT. 

Lard a hare, and put a pudding in the belly; put it into a 
pop or fith kettle, then put to it two. quarts of ſtrong drawn 
gravy, one of red wine, a whole lemon cut, a faggot of ſweet 
herbs; nutmeg, pepper, a little ſalt, and fix cloves cover it 
it cloſe, and ſtew it over a flow fire till it is three parts done; 
then take it up, put it into a diſh, and ſtrew it over with crumbs 
of bread, ſweet herbs chopped fine, ſome lemon-peel grated, 
and half a nutmeg; ſet it before the fire, and baſte it till it is 
of a fine light brown. In the mean time, take the fat off your 
gravy, and thicken it with the yolk of an egg. Take fix eggs, 
boiled hard and chopped ſmall, ſome pickled cucumbers cut 
very thin; mix theſe with a ſauce, and pour it into the diſh. 

A fillet of mutton; or neck of veniſon, may be done the fame 
be —You may do rabbits the ſame way, but it muſt be 
veal gravy and white wine, adding muſhrooms for cucumbers, 


Glaſſe, 102. © | ; 
"ae | Hare Civet. 


Bone your hare, and take out all the ſinews; cut one half 
in thin ſlices, and the other half in pieces an inch thick, flour 
them, and fry them in a little freſh butter, as collops, quick, 
and have ready ſome gravy made with the bones of the hare 
and beef; put a pint of it into the pan to the hare, ſome muſ- 
tard, and a little elder vinegar; cover it cloſe, and let it do ſoftly 
till it is as thick as cream, then diſh it up, with the head in the 
middle. Cole, 177. | 


140 


WS 8 To flew a Hare. 4 4 $i, 5 
When you have paunched and caſed your hare, cut her as 
for cating, put her into a large ſauce-pan with three pints of 
beef gravy, a pint of red wine, a large onion ſtuck with cloves, 
a bundle of winter favoury, a ſlice of horſe-radiſh, two blades. 
of beaten mace, one anchovy, a ſpoonful of walnut or mum 
catchup, one of browning, half a lemon, chyan and ſalt to your 
taſte; put on a cloſe cover, and ſet it over a gentle fire, d 
| ew 
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ſtew it for two hours; then take it up into a ſoup-diſh, and 
thicken your gravy with a lump of butter rolled in flour; boil 
it a little, and ſtrain it over your hare. Garniſh with lemon- 
peel c cut like ſtraws, and ſerve it up. Reffald, 135. 


To hodge-podge a Hare. 


Take your hare and cut it in pieces, as if you intended it for 
ſtewing, and put into the pitcher, with two or three mics 
a little falt and pepper, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and a piece 
butter; ſtop the pitcher very cloſe to prevent the ſteam from 

getting out, ſet it in a kettle full of boiling water, Keep the 
| kettle filled up as the water waſtes let it ſtew four or five 
hours at leaſt, You may, when you firſt put the hare into the 
Kettle, put in lettuce, cucumbers, celery, and turnips, if you like 
it better. Cole, 177. 


To jug a « Hare. 


Cut your hare into little pieces, and lard thaw here and thers 
with little ſlips of bacon. Seaſon them with a little pepper and 
ſalt, and pour them into an earthen jug with a blade or two of 
mace, an onion ſtuck with cloves, and a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
Cover the jug cloſe, that nothing may get in; ſet it in a pot 
of boiling water, and three hours will do it. Then turn it out 
into the diſh, take out the onion and ſweet herbs, and ſend it 
hot to table. As to the larding, you may omit it if you pleaſe. 


Farley, 75 I, 
To haſh a Hare. 


Cut your hare into ſmall pieces; if any of the pudding is left, 
rub it ſmall in ſome gravy, to which put a glaſs of red wine, a 
little pepper and ſalt, an onion, a flice of lemon; toſs it up till 
hot through, take out the onion and lemon. Cole, 178. 


Another way. 


Cut it in ſmall pieces, and if you have any. of the pudding 
left, rub it ſmall, and put to it a gill of red wine, the ſame quan- 
tity of water, half an anchoyy chopped fine, an onion ſtuck 
with four cloves, and a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in 
four. Shake all theſe together over a ſlow fire till your hare 
is thoroughly hot, for it is a bad cuſtom to let any kind of hath 
boil longer, as it hardens the meat. Send your hare to table in 
a deep dith, but before you ſend it up, take out the — and 
lay TOP round the diſh, Farley, 70. 


To collar a Hare. | 
wat a hare, and lard it with thick pieces of bacon, ſeaſoned 
with ſpices and falt; put a good force- meat in it or not; roll it 
up very tight, and tie it well; braze it with flices of veal; half a 
pint of white wine, and a pint of broth; cover it over with 
1 of hacon. Y ou may alfo * ſuch meat and other ſeaſon- 


ing 
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Ing to make a jelly of the braze after, and ſerve the hare cold 
With! it, either whole or ſliced. Dalrymple, 241. 


Hare Cake. 


Chop che fleſh of a hare very fine, take ſome bacon in dice 
about half the quantity, ſeaſon with pepper, a little ſalt, and 
{picz, à green onion or two, and a morſel of ſhallot; mix all 

well together, and prepare a ſtew-pan juſt wide enough, that it 
m cut in ſlices about two inches thick; line your bottom with 
thin bacon, and cover with the ſame; pour in a ladle of broth, 
and 2 glaſs of red wine, ſome flices of carrot, onion and herbs ; 
Jer it Gmmer gently for two or three hours, take off the cover, 
and let it cool; the next day take it out, and trim it nice and 
round; pound ſome of the bacon it was ſtewed in, and when 
you ſerve it to table, ſoread it upon the top like ſugar upon a 
plumb cake, and ierve it to table upon a napkin. If it is well 
done it will keep a fortnight for ſlices. 

Vea cake may be done in the ſame manner, only inſtead of 
red wine put white; and do not cover it ſo much but that every 
one at table may lee what it is, Verral, 227. 


Hare Cake i in Jelly. 


Baring had the hare, and picked out the ſinews, add an 
equal quantity of beef; chop theſe and pound them; add freth 
muſhrooms, ſhallot (and garlick if agreeable), ſweet herbs, 
pepper and falt, two or three eggs. Mix theſe with bacon and 

ickled cucumbers cut like dice, put it into a mould ſheeted with 
ſlices of bacon; cover it, bake it in a moderate oven; when 
cold, turn it out. Lay over it the following jelly :—a pound 
and an half of ſcrag of veal, a ſlice of ham, twa or three cloves, 
a little nutmeg, ſome r, herbs, a carrot or two, ſome ſhallor, 
two bay leaves, an ounce of iſing-glaſs, with ſome beef broth 
New this till it will jelly, paſs it through a fine ſieve, then 
through a bag; add ſome lemon-juice. Moon, 303. 


— Kid fa faſhion. 


Lard a large leveret, marinade it about three hours in a 
warm marinade, made of water, vinegar, butter, flour, pepper, 
and falt, chopped parſley, ſhallots, ſliced onions, thyme, laurel, 
baſil lemon-peel, and cloves; then roaſt it, baſting with ſome 
of the marinade ſift the remainder, mix it with a little cullis, 
and ſerve it in a ſauce-boat. Clermont, 291. 


To florendine Rabbit. 


Skin three young rabbits, but leave on the cars; WY and 
dry them with a cloth, take out the bones carefully, leaving the 
head whole, then lay them flat; make a force-meat of a quarter 
of a pound of bacon * it anſwers better than 

es 
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makes the rabbits eat tenderer, and look whiter 3 add to the 
bacon the crumb of a penny loaf, a little lemon thyme, or le- 
mon- peel ſhred fine, parſley chopped ſmall, nutmeg, chyan, and 
Halt to your palate; mix them up together with an egg, and 
ſpread ir over the rabbits, roll them up to the head, ſkewer them 
ſtraight, and cloſe the ends, to prevent the fores-moat from 
coming out; ſkewer the ears back, and tie them in ſeparate 
cloths, and boil them half an hour. When you diſh them up, 
take out the jaw-bones, and ſtick them in the eyes for ears; put 
round them force-meat balls and muſhrooms, Have ready 2 
white ſauce made of veal gravy, a little anchovy, the Juice of 
half a lemon, or a tea- ſpoonful of lemon-pickle ; ſtrain it, take 
a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in flour, ſo as to make 
the ſauce pretty thick; keep ſtirring it whilſt the flour is diſ- 
ſolving, beat the yolk of an egg; put to it ſome thick cream, 
'nutmeg, and ſalt; mix it with the gravy, and let it ſimmer a 
little over the fire, but not boil, for it will curdle the cream 
pour it over the rabbits, and ſerve it up. Raffald, 1 137 Far- 
42 130. 


Rabbits Surprixe. 


Take two half grown rabbits, roaſt them, cut off the heads 
cloſe to the ſhoulders and the firſt joints; ; then take off all the 
lean meat from the back bones; cut it ſmall, and toſs it up with 

ſix or ſeven ſpoonfuls of cream and milk and a piece of butter 
as big as a walnut rolled in flour, a little nutmeg, and a little 
ſalt; ſhake all well together till it is as thick as good cream, 
and ſet it to cool; then make a force-meat with a pound of veal, 

a pound of ſuet, as much crumbs of bread, two anchovies, a 
little piece of lemon-peel cut fine, a little ſprig of thyme, and a 
üttle nutmeg grated; let the veal and ſuet be chopped very fine, 
and beat in a mortar, then mix it altogether with the yolks of 
two raw eggs; place it all round the rabbits, leaving a long 
trough in the back-bone open, that you think will hold the meat 
you cut out for the ſauce; pour it in, and cover it with the 
force-meat, ſmooth it all over with your 1 5 as well as you can 
with a raw egg, ſquare at both ends; thibw on a little grated 
bread, and butter a magazine or pan, and take them from the 
dreſſer where you formed them, and place them on it very care- 
fully. Bake them three quarters of an hour, till they are of a 
fine brown colour. Let your ſauce be gravy thickened with 
butter, and the juice of a lemon; lay them in the diſh, and 
pour in the ſauce. Garniſh with orange cut into quarters, 
and ſerve it up for a firſt courſe. (laſt, 103. 


© © "4 Rabbits in Caſſerole. : 
Take A ebaple of rabþits, divide them into quarters, flour 
them 
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ar they are not larded, and fry them in butter; then put 
them jn a ſtew- pan, with ſome good gravy and a glaſs of white 
wine 3 ſeaſon them with pepper and falt, and a bunch of ſweet 
herbs ; cover them down cloſe, and let them ſtew till tender; 
then take up the rabbits, ſtrain off the ſauce, thicken it with 
* een and pour it over them. 22. 7 29 5. 


Another way. 


Havi ing divided your rabbits into quarters, you may lard 
them or not, juſt as you pleaſe. Shake ſome flour over them, 
and fry them in lard or butter. Then put them into an 
earthen pipkin, with 2 quart of good broth, a glaſs of white 
wine, a little pepper and ſalt, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and a 
{ipall piece of butter rolled in flour. Cover them cloſe, and 
let them ſtew half an hour; then diſh them up, and pour the 
'fauce over them. Garniſh with Seville oranges cut into thin 
Alices and notched. Giaſſe, 104. Farley, 1 31. 


To roaft a Rabbit Hare faſhion. 


Take your rabbit and lard it with bacon, and then roaſt it as 

you do a hare, with a ſtuffing in the belly. Make a gravy 

fauce ; but if you do not lard it, have white ſauce made as fol- 

lors: — take a little veal broth, boil it up with a little flour and 

- butter to thicken it, and add a gill of cream. Keep it ſtirring 
one Way till it is ſmooth, and then put it into a boat. 


Portugueſe Rabbits. 


Get ſome rabbits, truſs them chicken faſhion, the head muſt 
be cut off, and the rabbit turned with the back upwards, and 
two of the legs ſtripped to the claw end, and ſo truſſed with 
two ſkewers. Lard them and roaſt them with what ſauce you 
pleaſe. If you want chickens, and they are appear as ſuch, 
they muſt be dreſſed in this manner: ſend them up hot with 
- gravy in the diſh, and garniſh with lemon * beet- root. 
SGlaſſe, 103. | 


Rabbits Pulled. 


Half boil your rabbits, with an onion, a little whole pepper, 
a bunch of ſweet herbs, and a piece of lemon- peel; pull the 
fleſh into. flakes, put to it a little of the liquor, a piece of 
butter mixed with flour, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, chopped parſley, 
and the liver boiled and bruiſed; boil this up, ſhaking it round. 


aan, 294. 
A 3 A Scorch Rabbit. 


| Having toaſted a piece of. bread very nicely on both ſides, 


butter it, and toaſt alice of cheeſe: about as big as the bread 
BORA fides, and lay it on the bread. Cole, 182. 


. * 


r 
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AV. elch Rabbit. 


Toaſt a piece of bread on both ſides, then toaſt the cheeſe 
on one ſide; lay it on the toaſt, and with a hot iron brown the 
other fide. You may rub it over with muſtard. 


An Engliſh Rabbit. 


Toaſt the bread brown on both fides, and lay i itin a plate 
before the fire, then pour a glaſs of red wine over it, and let 
it ſoak the wine up; then cut ſome cheeſe very thin, and lay 
it pretty thick over the bread, and put it in a tin oven before 


the fire, and it will be preſently t tonſted and browned. 8 
it hot. Porn „ 
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4 WEE Sar Git ont Het ho bed ns + "Dar T 
Cnae. X—TURTLES AND Mock TURTLES. 

To dreſs a. Turtle the Weſt India way. | 
T*AKE the turtle out of the water the night before you dreſs 
it, and lay it on its back. In the morning cut its head 
off, and hang it up by its hind fins for it to bleed till the blood 
is all out; then cut the callapee, which is the belly, round, and 
raiſe it up; cut as much meat to it as you can; throw it into 
ſpring water with a little ſalt, cut the fins off, and ſcald them 
with the head ; take off all the ſcales, cut all the white meat 
out, and throw it into ſpring water and falt; the guts and 
lungs muſts be cut out. Waſh the lungs very clean from the 
blood, then take the guts and maw and ſlit them open, waſh 
them very clean, and put them on to boil in a large pot of 
water, and boil them till they are tender. 'Then take off the 
inſide ſkin, and cut them in pieces of two or three inches long. 
Have ready a good veal broth made-as follows :—Take one 
large, or two ſmall knuckles of veal, and put them on in three 
gallons of water; let it boil; ſkim it well, ſeaſon with turnips, 
onions, carrots, and celery, and a good large bundle of ſweet 
Herbs; boil it till it is half waſted, then ſtrain it off, Take the 
fins, and put them in a ſtew-pan, cover them with veal broth, 
. ſeaſon with an onion chopped fine, all ſorts of ſweet herbs 
chopped very fine, half an ounce of cloves and mace, half a 
. nutmeg beat very fine; ſtew it very gently till tender; then 
take the fins out, and put in a pint of Madeira wine, and ſtew 
it for fifteen minutes. Beat up the whites of fix eggs with the 
Juice of two lemons, put the liquor in and boil it up, run it 
through a flannel bag, make it very hot, waſh the fins very 
clean, and put them in. Take a piece of butter and put at the 
bottom of a ſtew-pan, put your white meat in, and ſwear it 
gently till it is almoſt tender. Take the lungs and heart, and 
cover them with veal broth, with an onion, herbs, and ſpice ; 
as for the fins, ſtew them till tender; take out the lungs, ſtrain 
the liquor off, thicken it, and put in a bottle of Madeira wine, 
ſeaſon with chyan pepper and falt pretty high ; put in the 
lungs and white meat, ſtew them up gently for fifteen minutes; 
have ſome force-meat balls made out of the white part inſtead 
of veal, as for Scotch collops. If any eggs, ſcald them; if not, 
take twelve hard yolks of eggs, made into egg balls. Have 
your callapaſh, or deep ſhell, done round the edges with paſte, 
ſeaſon it in the inſide with chyan pepper and alt, and a little 
Madeira wine; bake it half an hour, then put in the lungs and 
white meat, force meat, and eggs over, and bake it half an 
| | | hour, 
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Hour, Take the bones, and three quarts of veal broth, ſea- 
ſoned with an onion, a bundle of ſweet herbs, two: blades of 
mace; ſtew it an hour, ſtrain it through a ſieve, thicken it with | 
butter and flour, put in half a pint of Madeira wine, ſtew it 
half an hour; ſeaſon with chyan pepper and ſalt to your liking. 
This is the ſoup. Lake the callapee, run your knife between 
the meat and ſhell, and fill it full of force- meat; ſeaſon it all 
over with ſweet herbs chopped fine, a ſhallot chopped, chyan 
pepper and ſalt, and a little Madeira wine; put a paſte round 
the edge, and bake it an hour and an half. Take the guts and 
maw, put them in a ſtew-pan, with a little broth, a bundle of 
ſweet herbs, and two blades of mace beat fine; thicken with a 
little butter rolled in flour, ſtew them gently for half an hour, 
ſeaſon with chyan pepper and ſalt, beat up the yolks of two 
eggs in half a pint of cream, put it in, and keep e it 
one 1 till it boils up, then diſh them up as follows: | 


CALLAPEE. We 
FRICASSEE. SOUP.. FIN S. 
CALLAPASH. | 


The fins eat fine, when cold, put by in the liquor. Gl, 
344 to 346. Farley, 22 to 26, | 


To dreſs a Turtle of about thirty pounds —_ 


When you kill the turtle, which muſt be done the night be- 
fore, cut off the head, and let it bleed two or three hours; then 
cut off the fins, and the callapee from the callapaſh 3 take care 
you do not burſt the gall ; throw all the inwards into cold water, 
the guts and the tripe keep by themſelves, and flip them open 
with a penknife, waſh them very clean in ſcalding water, and 
ſcrape off all the inward ſkin; as you do them, throw them 
into cold water, waſh them out 'of that and put them into freſh 
water, and let them lie all night, fcalding the fins and edges of 
the callapaſh and callapee z cut the meat off the ſhoulders, and 
hack the bones, and ſet them over the fire with the fins in about 
a quart of water; put in a little mace, nutmeg, chyan, and ſalt; 
let it ſtew about three hours, then ſtrain it, and put the fins by 
for uſe. 'The next morning take ſome of them eat you cut off the 
ſhoulders, and chop it ſmall, as for ſauſages, with about a pound 
of beef or veal ſuet; * with mace, nutmeg, ſweet marjo- 
ram, parſley, chyan, and ſalt to your taſte, and three or four 
glaſſes of Madeira wine, ſo ſtuff it under the two fleſhy parts of 
the meat; and if you have any left, lay it over to prevent the 
meat from burning; then cut the remainder of the meat and 
fins in pieces the ſize of an egg; ſeaſon it pretty high with 
chyan, ſalt, and a little nutmeg, and put it into the callapaſh'; 
take care that it be fewed or ſecured up at the end, to keep in 
the gravy ; then boil up the gravy, and add more wine, if re- 
E 2 quired, 
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quired, and thicken it a little with butter and flour; put ſome 
of it to the turtle, and ſet it in the oven with a well buttered 
paper over it to keep it from burning, and when it is about half 


aked, ſqueeze in the juice of one or two lemons, and ſtir it 
up. Callapaſh, or back, will take half an hour more baking 
than the callapee, which two hours will do. The guts muſt 
be cut in pieces two or three inches long, the tripes in Jeſs, 
and put into a mug of clear water, and ſet in the oven with the 
callapaſh, and when it is enough drained from the water, it is 
to be mixed with the other parts, and ſent up very hot. Raf- 
5 Another way. | 
I have ſeen, ſays Mr. Verral, many a turtle dreſſed; but I 
think not all as they ſhould be. And as I have had the honour 
of ſending ſeveral to table myſelf, to ſome of the politeſt gentry 
in the kingdom, with great applauſe, I ſhall give the following 
8 from experience, rather than from the general rule of 
odge-podging it together. To diſſect it then Let its head 
be chopped off cloſe to the ſhell, fet it on that part that all the 
blood may run away; have plenty of water in pails or tubs; 
lay your fiſh upon the back, or callapaſh, cut off the under 
| ſhell, or callapee, in the firſt line or partition, from the edge of 
the callapaſh ; take off that, and immediately put it into water. 
Next cut off the four fins in the ſhoulder and aich-bone joints, 
and put into water too, and with a cleaver chop out the bones 
from the ſhoulders and hinder parts, and put to the reſt. Take 
\ . out your guts and tripe clean, and the other entrails, and lay 
your callapaſh-in water while you prepare your callapee, which 
mould be done as follows: cut off all ſuperfluous bits for your 
foup, and trim it neatly, Cut little holes in the thick fleſh, 
with the point of your knife; lay it in a diſh, and ſoak it well 
in Madeira wine, and ſeaſon with chyan pepper, (but not too 
much), a little ſalt, plenty of ſhallot and parſley minced and 
ſtrewed upon it. Next take the callapaſh, and order in the 
amo manner; firſt cutting off the fhell to the creaſe on the 
other ſide of the edge, and put a neat rim of paſte quite rour · l, 
and adorn it well; pour a little cullis round, and fqueeze the 
juice of ſome lemons or oranges; and they are ready for your 
oven. The common way is to put ſome of the fleſh into the 
callapaſh ; but, in my opinion, it is beft to put none. The next 
to be made ready is your fins and head; blanch them till you 
can take off the outer ſkin; trim them, and put them into a 
ſtew- pan with the head; pour in ſome Madeira, a ladle of 
broth, a pinch of chyan, a ſmall bundle of anions, herbs, and 
ſhallots, and ſtew them tender with a little ſalt, and tis ready; 
the two biggeſt tins for one diſh, and the head and two ſmalleſt 
for another. Now cut the fide ſhells in pieces, — 


F; 
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them ſo that you may take out the griſtles or jelly part whole. 
While this is doing, prepare the tripe or guts with a ſharp 


knife; ſlit them from end to end, and care muſt be taken that 


all is waſhed and ſcraped clean; cut them into pieces about 
two inches in length, and blanch them. When your broth is 
made of the fleſh, to the tripe in a ſtew-pan put as much as 
will cover it; put in a bunch of herbs, with an onion or two, a 
couple of whole ſhallots, ſome mace, and a little ſalt; ſtew all 
till pretty tender; take out the herbs, &c. and put butter and 
flour to thicken it; provide a liaſon as for a fricaſſee of 
chickens, and at your dinner-time toſs it up with the juice of 
orange or lemon, and it is ready. Next take the jellies of 
your fide ſhells, and prepare for a diſh done in the fame 
manner as the fins and head; ſqueeze in ſome juice of 
orange or lemon, and it is ready. And now four the foup := 


Moſt of which that I have ſeen or taſted has been poor infipid 


ſtuff. To ſay why it was, is ſaying leſs than nothing. The 
whole matter is, to ſhew how it may be made good; thus, they 
cut all the fleſh from the bones into ſmall pieces, and to about 
a pound of meat put a quart of water, and to five or ſix quarts, 


a pint of Madeira. Take care that it is well ſkimmed. Tie 


up in a bit of linen three or four onions, ſome bits of carrot, a 
leek, ſome herbs and parfley, with two or three pinches of 
chyan, and let it boil with the meat, and ſalt according to your 
taſte, Let it ſimmer an hour, or a little more, and ſend it up 
in a tureen or ſoup-diſh, only the meat and the broth. op 

Theſe ſeven diſhes make a pretty firſt courſe ; the callapaſh 
and callapee at top and bottom, ſoup in the middle, and the 
other four the corners. Perral, 235. | 


| o dreſs a Mock Turtle. 
Take the largeſt calf's head you can get, with the ſkin on, 
put it in ſcalding water till you find the hair will come off, clean 
it well, and waſh it in warm water, and boil it three quarters 


of an hour. Then take it out of the water, and ſlit it down 


the face, cut off all the meat along with the ſkin as clean from 
the bone as you can, and be careful you do not break the ears 
off, Lay it on a flat diſh, and tuff the ears with force-meat, 
and tie them round with cloths. Take the eyes out, and pick 
all the reſt of the meat clean from the bone, put it in a toſſing- 
pan, with the niceſt and fatteſt part of another calf's head, _ 
without the ſkin on, boiled as long as the above, and three 
quarts of veal gravy. Lay the ſkim in the pan on the meat, 


with the fleſh-ſide up, cover the pan cloſe, and let it ſtew over 


a moderate fire one hour; then put in three ſweetbreads, fried 
a little brown, one ounce of morels, the ſame of truffles, five 
artichoke bottoms boiled, one anchovy boned and chopped 
ſmall, a tea-ſpoonful of chyan pepper, a little ſalt, half a lemon, 

L 3 three 
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three pints of Madeira wine, two meat ſpoonfuls of muſnroom 
catchup, one of lemon-pickle, and half a pint of muſhrooms. 
Let them ftew ſlowly half an hour longer, and thicken it with 
flour and butter. Have ready the yolks of four eggs boiled 
hard, and the brains of both heads boiled; cut the brains the 
ſize of nutmegs, and make a rich force- meat and ſpread it on 
the caul of a leg of veal, roll it up, and boil it in a cloth one 
Hour. When boiled, cut it in three parts, the middle largeſt; 
then take up the meat into the diſh, and lay the head over it with 
the ſkin ſide up, and put the largeſt piece of foree- meat between 
the ears, and make the top of the ears to meet round it, (this is 
called the crown of the turtle) lay the other flices of the force- 
meat oppoſite to each other at the narrow end, and lay a few 
of the truffles, morels, brains, mufhrooms, eggs, and artichoke 
bottoms upon the face, and round it; ftrain the gravy bailing 
hot upon it. Be as quick in diſhing it up as poſſible, for it ſoon 
grows cold, Glaſſe, 347. Raffald, 8% © | 

5 Another way. 


Take a calf's head, and ſcald off the hair, as from a pig 3 
then clean it, cut off the horny part in thin ſlices, with as little 
of the lean as poſſible; chop the brains; have ready between a 
quart and three pints of ſtrong mutton or veal gravy, with a 
quart of Madeira wine, a large tea-ſpoonful of chyan, a large 
onion cut very ſmall, half the peel of a large lemon ſhred as fine 
as poſſible, a little ſalt, the juice of four lemons, and ſome ſweet 
Herbs cut ſmall. Stew all theſe together till the head is very 
tender. Let them ſtew about an hour and an half. Then have 
ready the back ſhell of a turtle, lined with a paſte made of floux 
and water, which muſt firft be ſet in the' oven to harden, then 
put in the ingredients, and ſet it in the oven to brown. When 
that is done, lay the yolks of eggs boiled hard, and force-meat 
balls round the top. | . 32 
Some parboil the head the day before, take out the bones, 
and then cut it into ſlices. Maſon, 155. ger}. e T 
By Mock Turtle from Calf*s Feet. 
Provide two calves feet and one chicken; cut them into 
pieces of a proper ſize for a fricaſſee; make the ſeaſoning with 
. three large onions, a large handful of parſley, and a few ſweet 
herbs; chop them all together, then ſèaſon the meat. Let the 
feet ſtew two hours and an half in three quarts of water; then 
put in the chicken; let it ſtew half an hour, Then take the 
juice of two lemons, a tea-cupful of Madeira wine, ſome chyan 
pepper; put that in laſt. Let it ſtew altogether balf an, hour, 
and ſerve it up in a ſoup-diſh. a at heaters 
Force-meat balls of veal may be laid at top, and hard eggs. 
b nnn 
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cap. 
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Cray. XI. OP SOUPS. 
| Obſervations on Soups. 


| REAT care is neceſſary to be taken that the pots, or ſauce- 
q pans, and covers, be very clean, and free from all greaſe 
and ſand, and that they are well tinned, for fear of giving the 
broth or ſoups any braſſy taſte, or of injuring the health of thoſe. 
who partake of the ſeveral diſhes, When you make any kind- 
of ſoups, particularly portable, vermicelli, or brown gravy ſoup, 
or any other that has roots or herbs in it, always obſerve to lay 
the meat in the bottom of your pan, with a good lump of butter; 
cut the herbs and roots ſmall, lay them over your meat, cover 
it cloſe, ſet it over a very flow fire; it will draw all the virtue 
out of the roots or herbs, and turn it to a good gravy, and give 
the ſoup a very different flavor from putting water in at the 
firſt. When your gravy is almoſt dried up, fill your pan with 
water. When it begins to boil, take off the fat, and follow the 
directions of your receipt for what ſort of ſoup you are making. 
When you make old peas ſoup, take ſoft water; for green peas 
hard is preferable; it keeps the peas of a better colour, When 
you make any white ſoup, do not put in cream till you take it 
off the fire, Always diſh up your ſoups the laſt thing. If it 
be a gravy ſoup, it will {kim over if you let it ſtand, If it be a 
peas-ſoup, it often ſettles, and the top looks thin. You muſt ob- 
ſerve in all broths and ſoups, that one thing does not taſte more. 
than another, but that the taſte be equal, and that it has a fine 
agreeable reliſh, according to what you deſign it forz and you 
muſt be ſure that all the greens and herbs you put in are clean 
waſhed and picked. Cole, 189. 1 


Rich Vermicelli Soup. 3 

Put four ounces of butter into a large toſſing- pan; cut a 
knuckle of veal and a ſcrag of mutton into ſmall pieces about 
the ſize of walnuts; ſlice in the meat of a ſhank of ham, with 
three or four blades of mace, two or three carrots, two parſnips, 
two large onions, with a clove ſtuck in at each end. Cut in 
four or five heads of celery waſhed clean, a bunch of ſweet 
| herbs, eight or ten morels, and an anchovy. Cover the pan 
cloſe, and ſet it over a flow fire, without any water, till the 

gravy is drawn out of the meat; then pour the gravy into a 
pot or baſon; let the meat brown in the ſame pan, and. take 
care it does not burn. Then pour in four quarts of water, let 
it boil gently till it is waſted to three pints. Then ſtrain it, and 
put the gravy to it; ſet it on the fire, add to it two ounces of 
vermicelli, cut the niceſt part of a head of celery, chyan pep- 
pepper, and ſalt to your 9 and let it boil for four — 

L's | | 
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If not a good colour, put in a little browning, lay a ſmall French 
roll in the ſoup-difh, pour in the ſoup upon it, and lay ſome of 

the vermicelli over it. Mafon, 197. Raffald, 4, Farley, 155. 

Take three quarts of the broth, and ſome of the gravy mixed 
together, a quarter of a pound of vermicelli, blanched in two 
quarts of water; put it into the ſoup, boil it up for ten minutes, 
and ſeaſon with ſalt, if it wants any. Put it in your tureen, 
with the cruſt of a French roll baked. Glaſe, 126. 

| Vermicelli Soup, with Meat or Fiſh, 

'For a middling diſh, take about a quarter of a pound of ver- 
micelli, which you ſcald a moment in boiling water ; then drain 
it, and boil in good broth or gravy, and a bit of bacon. When 
boiled tender, take out the bacon, ſeaſon it with ſalt, and ſkim 
alf the fat very clean; it muſt be ſerved of a middling conſiſt- 

ence. If you would make it of a crawfiſh cullis, or any other, 
you will only mix it a moment before you ſerve, If it is for 
meagre, ſcald your vermicelli as above, and boil it with fiſh 
broth and butter; adding a liaſon of yolks of eggs made with 
the ſame broth and gravy. Dalrymple, 20. & 

1:49 | | Hare Soup. * #42 
This being a rich ſoup, it is proper for a large entertainment, 
and may be placed at the bottom of the table, where two ſoups 
are required, and almond or onion ſoup be at the top. Hare 
foup is made thus :—Cut a large old hare into ſmall pieces, aud 
zut it in a mug, with three blades of mace, a little ſalt, two 
— onions, a red herring, fix morels, half a pint of red wine, 
and three quarts of water. Bake it three hours in a quick oven, 
and then ſtrain it into a toffing- pan. Have ready boiled three 
ounces of French barley, or ſago, in water. Then put the 
liver of the hare two minutes in ſcalding water, and rub it 
through a hair ſieve, with the back of a wooden ſpoon. Put 
it into the ſoup with the barley or ſago, and a quarter of a pound 
of butter. Set it over the fire, and keep it ſtirring, but do not 
let.it boil. If you diſapprove of the liver, you may put in criſped 


bread, ſteeped in red wine. Farley, 156. 
; Soup d-la-Reine. | N 

Take a knuckle of veal, and three or four pounds of lean 
beef, put to it ſix quarts of water with a little ſalt. When it 
boils, ſkim it well, then put in fix large onions, two carrots, a 
head or two of celery, a parſnip, one leek, and a little thyme, 
Boil them all together till the meat is boiled quite down, then 
ſtrain it through a hair fieve, and let it ſtand about half an 
hour; then fkim it well, and clear it off gently from the ſet» 
thngs into a clear pan. Boil half a pint of cream, and pour it 
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on the crumb.of a halfpenny loaf, and let it ſoak well. Take 
half a pound of almonds, blanch and beat them as fine as poſ - 
dle, putting in now and then a little cream to prevent them from 
oiling. Then take the yolks of ſix hard eggs, and the roll that 
is ſoaked in the cream, and beat them all together quite ſine. 
Then make your broth hot, and pour it to your almonds. 
Strain it through a fine hair ſieve, rubbing it with a ſpoon till 
all the goodneſs is gone through into a ſtew- pan, and add more 
cream to make it white. Set it over the fire, keep ſtirring it 
till it boils, ſkim off the froth as it riſes, ſoak the tops of two 
French rolls in melted butter, in a ſtew-pan, till they are criſp, 
but not brown; then take them out of the butter, and lay 
them on a plate before the fire; and a quarter of an hour be- 
fore you ſend it to the table, take a little of the ſoup hot, and 
put it to the roll in the bottom of the tureen; put your ſoup on 
the fire, keep ſtirring it till ready to boil, then put it into your 
tureen, and ſerve it up hot. Be ſure you take all the fat off the 
broth before you put it to the almonds, or it will ſpoil it; and 

take care it does not curdle. Raffald, 7. Farley, 149. 


Soup Creſſy. 4 

Take a pound of lean ham, and cut it into ſmall bits, and 
at the bottom of a ſtew-pan, then cut a French roll and put 
over the ham. Take two dozen heads of celery cut ſmall, fix 
onions, two turnips, one carrot, cut and waſhed very clean, fix. 
cloves, four blades of mace, two handfuls of water-creffes. Put 
them all into a ſtew-pan, with a pint of good broth. . Cover 
them cloſe, and ſweat it gently for twenty minutes; then fill 
it up with veal broth, and ſtew it for four hours. Rub it 
through a fine fieve, or cloth, put it in your pan again; ſeaſon 
it with ſalt and a little chyan pepper. Give it a ſimmer up, 
and ſend it to table hot, with ſome French roll toaſted. hard in 
it. Boil a handful of creſſes till tender, in water, and put it 
over the bread. Glaſſe, 126. Maſon, 196, Farley, 156. 
| REL 200 Another way, | 

Slice all ſorts of roots, ſtew them in good butter, with flices 
of ham and veal; let them ſtew in the butter as long as you 
poſſibly can without letting them burn; then add ſome good 
broth; let it boil till your roots are become like a marmalade, 
then preſs it through a cullis-cloth ; add as much broth as ne- 
ceſſary for your quantity of foup. If for meagre, inſtead of 
veal and ham, uſe carps or pike, and meagre broth. Clermont, 
25. | SNL, 

/ | Almond Soup. 

Blanch a quart of almonds, and beat them in a marble mor- 
tar, with the yolks of fix hard eggs, till they are a fine paſte z 
mix them by degrees with two quarts of new milk, a quart of 
| cream, 
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cream, and a quarter of a pound of double refined ſugar, beat 
fine; ſtir all well together. When it is well mixed, ſet it over 
a flow fire, and keep it ſtirring quick all the while, till you find 
it is thick enough; then pour it into your diſh, and ſend it to 
table. If you are not very careful, it will curdle. Maſon, 205. 
from Glaſſe, 156. per „ n 

0 | Another way. 

Chop a neck of veal, and the ſcrag end of a neck of mutton 
into ſmall pieces, put them in a large toſfling-pan  ,cut in a 
turnip, with a blade or two of mace, and five quarts of water 
ſet it over the fire, and let it boil gently till it is reduced to two 
quarts; ſtrain it through a hair ſieve into a clear pot, then put 
in fix ounces of almonds blanched and beat fine, half a pint of 
thick cream, and chyan pepper to your taſte. Have ready three 
ſmall French rolls, made for that purpofe, the fize of a ſmall 
tea-cup ; if they are larger, they will not look well, and drink 
up too much of the ſoup ; blanch a few Jordan atmands, and 
cut them lengthways, ftick them round the edge of the rolls 
flankways, then ſtick them all over the top of the rolls, and'put 
them in the tureen, When diſhed up, pour the ſoup upon the 
rolls, Theſe rolls look like a hedge-hog. Some French cooks 


jy this ſoup the name of Hedge-hog Soup. Raffala, 6. F. r. 


» 157. 1 3. 
*;þ F021 \- Soup Sante, or Gravy Soup. | 
Put fix good raſhers of lean ham in the bottom of a ſtew. - 
pan; then put over it three pounds of lean beef, and over the 
beef three pounds of lean veal, ſix onions cut in ſlices, two car- 
rots, and two turnips ſliced, two heads of celery, and a bundle 
of ſweet herbs, ſix cloves, and two blades of mace; put a little 
water at the bottom, draw it very gently till it ſticks, then put 
in a gallon of boiling water; let it ſtew for two hours, ſeaſon 
with ſalt, and ſtrain it off; then have ready a carrot cut in ſmall 
Pieces of two inches long, and about as thick as a gooſe-quill, a 
turnip, two heads of leeks, two heads of c2lery, two heads:of 
endive cut acroſs, two cabbage lettuces cut acroſs, a very little 
ſorrel, and chervil; put them in a ſtew pan, and ſweat, them 
for fifteen minutes gently ; then put them in your ſoup, boil it 
up gently for ten minutes; put it in your tureen, with a cruſt 
of French roll. 3 | : | | 

N. B. You may boil the herbs in two quarts of water for ten 
minutes, if you like them beſt ſo; your ſoup will be the clearer, 


Glaſſe, 128, Farley, 161. 


5 Soup Sante, with Herbs. | 
Of herbs or vegetables, you muſt make ſhift with celery and 
endives in the winter, but add a lettuce, if you can get it; pre- 
vide a duckling, or a chicken neatly blanched, and boil it in 
365 19 Bs 55 e your 
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your FER which N more than broth or gravy. With 


the celery, &c. cut in bits about an inch long; let it boil gently 
for an hour or ſo; and, when it is almoſt your time of dining, 
add a little ſpinach, 3 and cher vil, chopped, but not ſmall, 
and boil it about five. minutes; prepare your cruſts in a ſtew- 
pan, and lay at the bottom of your diſh z lay your duckling in 
the middle, and pour your foup over it; and ſerve it up with 
ſome thin bits of celery for garniſh, or without, as you like 
beſt. 
For the ſummer ſeaſon, you may add a bandful of young peas, 
heads of aſparagus, nice little firm bits of cauliflower, bottoms 
of artichokes, and many other things that the ſeaſon a. 
J. err. al, 9. 

Soup Sante the Engli 5 way. 


| Provide about ten or twelve pounds of gravy- beef, a knuckle 
of veal, and the knuckle part of a leg of mutton, a couple of 
fowls (or two old cocks will do as well) and a gallon of water : 
let theſe ſtew very ſoftly till reduced to one half (ſet them on 
to ſtew the night before); add to them ſome-cruſts of bread; 
| r in a bunch of ſweet herbs, ſome celery, ſorrel, chervil. and 
urſlain. if agreeable; or any of them may be left out. When 
it is ſtrong and good, ſtrain it; ſend it to table, with either a 
roaſt or boiled fowl, or a piece of roaſted or boiled neck of 
veal, in the middle, and ſome fried bread in a plate. Cole, 194. 


Craws-fiſh Soup. | 


Boil about fifty freſh craw-fiſhz pick out all the meat, which 
you muſt ſave ; pick out all the meat of a freſh lobſter, which 
you muſt likewiſe ſave; pound the ſhells of the craw fiſh and 
lobſter fine in a marble mortar, and boil them in four quarts of 
water, with four pounds of mutton, a pint of green ſplit peas, 
nicely picked and waſhed, a large turnip. carrot, onion, mace, 
cloves, anchovy, a little thyme, pepper, and ſalt. Stew them 
on a ſlow fire till all the goodneſs is out of the mutton and 
ſhells, then ſtrain it through a ſieve, and put in the tails of 
your craw-fiſh and the lobſter-meat, but in very ſmall pieces, 


with the red coral of the lobſter, if it has any; boil it half an 


hour, and juſt before you ſerve it up, add a little butter melted 
thick and ſmooth ; ſtir it round ſeveral times when you put it 
in; ſerve it very hot; 5 but do not put too much ſpice in it. 

N. B. Pick out all the bags and the woolly part of your craw-. 
fiſh, before you pound them. Raffald, 13. Farley, 165. 

Prawns make an excellent ſoup, done juſt in the fame man- 
ner; but you muſt obſerve, that there is a ſmall bag in the car- 
caſe, full of gravel, which muſt be always taken qut before you 
"nn them for your ſtock. Verrai, . 3:59 24 


Plumb 
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Plum Porridge for Chriſmas. 
Put a leg and ſhin of beef into eight gallons of water, and 
boil them till they are very tender. When the broth is ſtrong, 
ſtrain it out, Then wipe the pots, and put in the broth again. 


Slice fix penny loaves thin, cut off the tops and bottoms, put 


ſome of the liquor to them, and cover them up, and let them 
ftand for a quarter of an hour, Then boil and ftrain it, and 
put it into your pot. Let them boil a little, and then put in 
five pounds of ſtewed raiſins of the ſun, and two pounds of 
prunes. Let it boil a quarter of an hour, then put in five 
pounds of currants clean waſhed and picked. Let theſe boil 
till they fwell, and then put in three quarters of an ounce of 
mace, half an ounce of cloves, and two nutmegs, all beat fine. 
Before you put theſe into the pot, mix them with a little cold 
liquor, and. do not put them in but a little while before you 
take off the pot. When you take off the pot, put in three 
pounds of ſugar, a little ſalt, a quart of ſack, a quart of claret, 
and the juice of two or three lemons. You may thicken with 
ſago inſtead of bread, if you pleaſe. Pour your porridge into 
earthen pans, and keep it for uſe. - Farley, 162. 
| Soup and Bouillie, 2 | 

For the bouillie, roll five pounds of briſket of beef tight with 
a tape. Put it into a ſtew-pan, with four pounds of the leg of 
mutton piece of beef, and about ſeven or eight quarts of water, 
Boil theſe up as quick as poſſible, ſkim it very clean; add one 
large onion, ſix or ſeven cloves, ſome whole pepper, two or 
three carrots, a turnip or two, a leek, and two heads of celery. 
Stew this very gently, cloſe covered, for ſix or ſeven hours. 
About an hour before dinner, ſtrain the ſoup through a piece 
of dimity that has been dipped in cold water. Put the rough 
fide upwards. Have ready boiled carrots cut like little wheels, 
turnips cut in balls, ſpinach, a little chervil and ſorrel, two 
heads of endive, one or two of celery cut in pieces. Put theſe 
into a tureen, with a Dutch loaf, or a French roll dried, after 
the crumb. is taken out. Pour the ſoup to theſe boiling hot. 
Add a little falt and chyan. Take the tape from the bouillie; 
ſerve it in a ſeparate diſh; maſhed turnips, and fliced carrots, 
in two little diſhes. The turnips and carrots ſhould be cut 


with an inſtrument that may be bought for that purpoſe. Ma- 


en, 187. 1 Ly 
1. * _ __ ol Tranſparent Szup. | 
Cut the meat from a leg of veal in ſmall pieces, and when 
you have taken all the meat from the bone, break the bone in 
ſmall pieces. Put the meat in a large jug, and the bones at top, 
with a bunch of ſweet herbs, a -quarter of an ounce of mace, 
Fran th” . | | half 
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half a pound oſ Jordan almonds, blanched and beat fine. Pour 
on it four quarts of boiling water; let it ſtand all night by the 
fire, covered cloſe. The next day put it into a well-tinned 
ſauce- pan, and let it boil ſlowly till it is reduced to two quarts; 
Be ſure you take the ſcum and far off as it riſes, all the time it 
is boiling. Strain it into a punch-bowl, let it ſettle for two 
hours, pour it into a clean ſauce-pan, clear from the ſediments, 
if any, at the bottom, Have ready three ounces of rice, boiled 
in water. If you like vermicelli better, boil two ounces. 

When enough, put it in, and ſerve it up. Cole, 195, 
| '. Groen Peas Gap. 54 . 

Cut a knuckle of veal, and one pound of lean ham into thin 
flices; lay the ham at the bottom of a ſoup- pot, the veal upon 
the ham; then cut ſix onions in ſlices, and put on two or three 
turnips, two carrots, three heads of celery cut ſmall, a little 
thyme, four cloves, and four blades of mace. Put a little water 
at the bottom, cover the pot cloſe, and draw it gently, but do 
not let it ſtick ; then put in fix quarts of boiling water, let it 
ſtew gently for four hours, and ſkim it well. Take two quarts 
of green peas, and ſtew them in ſome of the broth till tender; 
then ſtrain them off, and put them in a marble mortar, and beat 
them fine. Put the liquor in and mix them up, (if you have 
no mortar, you muſt bruiſe them in the beſt manner you can). 
Take a tammy, or fine cloth, and rub them through till you 
have rubbed all the pulp out, and then put your ſoup into a 
clean pot, with half a pint of ſpinach juice, and boil it up for 
fifteen minutes. Seaſon with ſalt and a little pepper. If your 
ſoup is not thick enough, take the crumb of a French roll, and 
boil it in a little of the ſoup, beat it in the mortar, and rub ir 
through your tammy or cloth ; then put in your ſoup and boil 
it up. Then put it in your tureen, with dice of bread toaſted 
very hard, Glaſſe, 129. e 

3 Another way. 

Provide a peck of peas, ſnell them, and boil them in ſpring- 
water till they are ſoft; then work them through a hair ſieve ; 
take the water that your peas were boiled in, and put in a 
knuckle. of veal, three ſlices of ham, and cut two carrots, a 
turnip, and a few beet leaves, ſhred ſmall; add a little more 
water to the meat, ſet it over the fire, and let it boil one hour 
and a half; then ſtrain the gravy into a bowl, and mix it with 
the pulp, and put in a little juice of ſpinach, which muſt be beat 
and ſqeezed through a cloth; put in as much as will make it 
look a pretty colour, then give it a gentle boil, which will take 
off the taſte of the ſpinach : flice in the whiteſt part of a head 
of celery, put in a lump of ſugar the ſize of a walnut, take a 
Alice of bread, and cut it in little ſquare pieces; cut a little _ 
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the ſame way, ey them a light brown, in freſh thnuer z cut a 
large cabbage . lettuce in flices, fry it after the other, put it in 
the tureen with the fried bread and bacon: have ready boiled, 
as for eating, a pint of voun peas, and put them in the ſoup, 
with a little chopped mint, you like ity and +508 it into your 

tureen. Rafal, 9... 
Sion Ale Mofruttaive. 


Take a pint of green peas, and a handful of ſorrel ; boil in 
your broth and gravy on a flow fire, a neck of mutton; which, 
when done, glaze it as a fricandeau, and ſerve it all together. 


INES 26, 
ak Common Pra- Soup. 


Take a wer of ſplit peas, put to them a gallon i ſoft 
water, a little lean bacon, or roaſt-beef bones; waſh one head 
of celery, cut it, and put it in with a turnip, boil it till reduced 
to two quarts. then work it through a cullender, with a wooden. 
ſpoon: mix a little flour and water, and boil it well in the 
ſoup, and ſlice in another head of celery, chyan pepper, and ſalt 
to your taſte; cut a ſlice of bread in ſmall dice, fry them a 


light brown, and put them in your diſh J then pour the _ 
over it. e, 160. 


Another way. 


Cut two large onions, or three or four ſmall ones, two car- 
rots, ſome ſpinach, celery, endive, and a turnip, into a ſtew- 
pan; fry them with a bit of butter, ſo as to be as little greaſy 
as poſſible, Put them into a ſtew-pan with four quarts of 
water, (if the ſoup is to be very rich, as much beef-broth), ſome 
roaſt-beef bones, if they are to be had, a red herring, or a bit 
of lean bacon, and a quart of ſplit peas. Let this ſtew gently 
till the peas are very ſoft ; pulp them through a fine cullender, 
or a coarſe ſieve. When cold, take off the top, heat the ſoup 
with celery boiled and cut to pieces, ſpinach, endive, and a. 
little chyan. Cut ſome bread like dice, fry it very dry, put it 
into a tureen, and pour in the ſoup; add a little dried mint 

bbed very fine; or if preferred, the herbs may be fried after 
they are boiled. Some gravy that has run from a piece of meat 
is a great addition. If the ſoup does not appear quite thick 

ough, mix a little flour very ſmooth, and add to it; but be 
ſure to let it boil a few minutes, or the flour will taſte raw. 
'The liquor of a leg of pork makes good peas-ſoup in a common 
ways or any boiled bones, Maſon, 194. 


Pear Soup without. Meat. a 6 l 
| oh Britiſh herring, with a pint of N ede, Ke. makes | 
good * Cn _ 15 5 7 
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ba Wit Peas Soup. © 


Put er or five pounds of lean beef into ofix was of x Laier 
with a little ſalt, and as ſoon as it boils, take off the ſcum, Put 
in three quarts « of old green peas, two heads of celery, a little 
thyme, three onions, and two carrots. Boil them till the-meat 
is quite tender, then ſtrain it through a hair fieve, and rub the 
pulp of the peas through the ſieve. Split the blanched part of 
three coſs-lettuces into four quarters, and cut them about an 
inch long, with a little mint cut ſmall. Then put half a pound 
of butter in a ſtew-pan large enough to hold your ſoup, and put 
the lettuce and mint into the butter, with a leek ſliced very thin, 
and a pint of green peas. Stew them a quarter of an hour, and 
ſhake them frequently. Then put in a little of the ſoup, and 
ſtew them a quarter of an hour longer. Then put in your ſoup; 
as much thick cream as will make it white, and keep ſtirring it 
till it boils. Fry a French roll a little criſp in butter, put it at 

the bottom of your tureen, and pour over it Jour ſoup. For- 
ley, 159. f 
Partridge Soup. 

Skin two old partridges, and cut them into ſi nl pieces, 
with three ſlices of ham, two or three onions ſliced, and ſome 
_ celery; fry them in butter till they are as brown as they can 
be made without burning; then put them into three quarts of 
water with a few pepper-corns. Boil it {lowly till a little more 
than a pint is confumed, then ſtrain it, put in| ſome: ſtewed 
celery and fried bread. Glo 133. 1 I 9h hoy Wes 14. 
Farley, 15 5. ä 1 
Soup d- la Chartre. 


Take three or four ſweetbreads well cleaned in warm water, 
and ſcalded in boiling; put them in your pot with ſcalded 
cocks'-combs, a faggot of parſley, green ſhallots, three cloves; 
and a few muſhrooms ; ſtew all with good broth on a flow fire; 
have cruſts of rolls well ſoaked in broth. in the ſoup-diſh, then 
Put upon this the ſweetbreads, muſhrooms, and cocks'=combs. 
1 19. 

Portable Soup for > ravellers. 


Cut into ſmall pieces three large legs of veal, one of beef, aud 
the lean part of half a ham. Put a quarter of a pound of butter 
at the bottom of a large cauldron, then lay in the meat and 
bones, with four ounces of anchovies, and two ounces of mace. 
Cut off the green leaves of five or fix heads of celery, waſh the 
heads quite clean, cut them ſmall, put them in with three large 
carrots cut thin, cover the cauldron cloſe, and ſet it over a mo · 
derate fire. When you find the gravy begins to draw, keep 
taking it up till you have got it all out, then put water in to cover 
an meat; ſet it on the fire again, and let it boil fowly for four 

76 hours, 
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hours, then ſtrain it through a hair ſieve into a clean pan, and 
let ĩt boil three parts away; then ſtrain the gravy that you drew | 
from the meat, into the pan, let it boil gently (obſerving to ſkim 

the fat off as it riſes) till it Jooks thick like = Tou muſt take 

great care, when it is near enough, that it does not burn; put in 
chyan pepper to your taſte, then pour it on flat earthen diſhes 
2 quarter of an inch thick, and let it ſtand till the next day, and 
ut it out with round tins a little larger than a crown piece; lay 
the cakes on diſhes, and ſet them in the ſun to d his ſoup 


will anſwer beſt to be made in froſty weather. Wh, en the cakes 


are dry, put them in a tin box, with writing-paj er between 
every 45 and keep them in a dry place. This is a very 
uſeful ſoup to be kept in gentlemens' families, for by pourin 
a pint of boiling water on one cake, and a little ſalt, it wil 
make a good baſon of broth. A little boiling water poured on 
it will make gravy for a turkey or fowls. The longer it is kept 
the better. 
N. B. It will be neceſſary to IM turning the cakes, as they 
1 * 2. Farley 150. 
| | . Macaroni Soup. 


Mix three 3 of firong broth, and one e of nun Take 
half a-pound of {mall pipe-macaroni, and boil it in three _ 
of water, with a little butter in it, till it is tender. Then | 
it through a ſieve. Cut it in pieces of about two inches in 
length, put it into your ſoup, and boil it up for ten minutes, 
Send it to table in a tureen, with the cruſt of a 'F rench wall 
toaſted. Glaſſe, 126. Maſon, 121. 

Soup au Bourgeois. | 

Cut ten or a dozen heads of endive, and four or five bunches 
of celery into ſmall bits; waſh them, let them be well drained 
from the water, and put into a large pan; pour upon them four 
quarts of boiling water; ſet on three quarts of beef gravy made 
for ſoup, in a large ſauce-pan, ftrain the herbs from the water 
very dry. When the gravy boils, put them in. Cut off the 
cruſts of two French rolls, break them, and put into the reſt. 
When the herbs are tender, the ſoup is. enough. A boiled 
fowl may be put into the middle, but it is very good without. 
If a white ſoup is liked better, it ald be veal gravr. Cole, 


199 · 
Onion Soup. | | 
Boil eight or ten large Spaniſh onions m milk and water 
* it three times. When they are quite ſoft, rub them 
through a hair fieve. Cut an old cock into pieces, and boil it 
for gravy, with one blade of mace. Strain it, and pour it 
upon the pulp of the onions ; boil it gently with the crumb of 
an 2 penny loaf, grated into half a — * 
yan 


chyan pepper and ſalt to your taſte. A few heads of aſparagus, 
or boiled fpinach, both make it eat well and look very pretty. 
Grate a cruſt of brown bread round the edge of the diſh. R. 


Jad, 8. Te | 
Break the bones of an ox-cheek, and waſh them till they are 
2 clean. Then lay them in warm water, and throw in 

a little falt, which will fetch out the ſlime, Then take a large 

ſtew- pan, and put two ounces of butter at the bottom of it, and 

lay the fleſhy fide of the cheek-bone in it. Add to it half a 

pound of - ſhank of ham cut in ſlices, and four heads of celery, 
with the leaves pulled off, and the heads waſhed clean. Cut 

them into the ſoup with three large onions, two carrots, a parſ- 
nip fliced, a few beets cut ſmall, and three blades of mace. 

Set it over a moderate fire for a quarter of an hour, which will 

draw the virtue from the roots, and give to the gravy an agree- 

able ftrength. A very good gravy may be made by this me- 
thod, with roots and butter, adding only a little browning to 
give it a good colour. When the head has fimmered a quarter 
of an hour, put to it ſix quarts of water, and let it ſte till it is 
reduced to two quarts. If you would have it eat like ſoup, 
ſtrain and take out the meat and the other ingredients, and 
put in the white part of a head of celery cut in ſmall pieces, 
with a little browning to make it of a fine colour. Take two 
ounces of vermicelli, give it a ſcald in the ſoup, and put it int 
the turcen, with the top of a French roll in the middle of it. 

If you would have it eat like a ſtew, take up the face as whole 
as poſhble, and have ready a boiled turnip and carrot cut in 
ſquare pieces, and a lice of bread toaſted and cut in ſmall 

dice. Put in a little chyan pepper, and ſtrain the ſoup through 

a hair ſieve upon the meat, bread, turnip, and carrot, Farley, 


98. | 

| | Sorp Lorr aine. | | Feel | 

Take a pound of ſweet almonds, blanch and beat them in g 
mortar, with a very little water to keep them from oiling ; put 
to them all the white part of a large roaſt fowl, and the yolks 
of four poached eggs; pound all together as fine as poſſible, 
Take three quarts of ſtrong veal broth ; let it be very white, 
and ſkim off all the fat. Put it into a ftew-pan with the other 
ingredients, and mix them well together. Boil them foftly _ 
over a ſtove, or on a clear fire, Mix the white part of another 
roaſt fowl very fine; feafon with pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and a 
little beaten mace. Put in a bit of butter as big as an egg, and 
a a ſpoonful or two of the 1 ſtrained, and ſet it over the ſtove 

to be quite hot, Cut two French rolls in thin flices, and ſet 
them before the fire to criſp. Take one of the hollow rolls, 
which are made for oyſter N 888 fill it with the * 
47 | y 
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lay on the top as cloſe as poſſible and keep it bot. Strain the | 
ſoup through a piece of dimity into a clean ſauce-pan, and let 
it ſtew till it is the thickneſs of cream. Put the criſped bread 
in the diſh or tureen, pour the ſauce over it, and place the roll 
aN the minced meat in the middle. . Mafon, Wh. | 


' Dauphin Soup. 


Put a 8 ſlices of lard in the bottom of your "Ilan, 
nd nam and veal, three onions ſliced, a carrot and parſnip. 
Soak over the fire till it catches, then add weak broth or boil- 
ing water; boil it on a ſlow fire till the meat is done. Pound 
the breaſt of a roaſted tow), ſix yolks of hard eggs, as many 
ſweet almonds, Sift your broth, and add enough to your pound. 
ed compound as will ſift it with a ſtamine. Soak your bread 
till tender, in broth ; warm your cullis without boiling, and 
mix it with as much broth as gives it a pretty thick conſiſtence. 
You may garniſh this ſoup with a fowl, or n of n 
in all Fee * en „ 


Aſparagus Soup. at 3 
Provide four or five pounds of beef, cut it into pieces; ſet it 
over a fire, with an onion or two, a few cloves, and ſome whole 
black pepper, a calf's foot or two, a head or two of celery, and 
2 Ty little bit of butter. Let it draw at a diſtance from th 
Put in a quart of warm beer. three quarts of warm beef | 
toc or water, Let theſe ſtew till enough. Strain it, take 
off the fat very clean, put in ſome aſparagus heads, cut ſmall, 


(palates may be added, boiled very tender) * a toaſted French 
roll, the crumb taken out. Cole, 201. 


Calf '; Head Soup. 


After willitrig a calf's head clean, ſtew it with a inch ef 
ſweet herbs, an onion ſtuck with cloves mace, pearl barley, and 
Jamaica pepper. When it is very tender, put to it ſome ſtewed 


celery. Seaſon it with pepper, and e it A es the head i in oy 
adde. Cole, 202. f 4 


Sera Seeg tickened, with galls Pear, 1 booahſ 
Put in fix quarts of water, a ſhin of beef, a pint of peas, and 
ſix onions. , Set them over the fire, and let them boil gently 
4ill all the j juice is out of the meat. Then ſtrain it through a2 
keve; add to the ſtrained liquor one quart of ſtrong gravy to 
make it brown; put in pepper and ſalt to your taſte. 1 hen 
put in a little celery and beet - leaves, and Weir it till GT are 
Ee, Rafal, 11. | 
" Giblet Soup, 


Provide bunt two pores. of ſcrag 3 mutton, the ſame 
__ of ferag of veal, _ four N of gravy beef. Fat ©. 
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this meat into two gallons of water, and let it ſtew very ſoftly j- 


till it is a ſtrong broth. Let it ſtand till it be cold; and ſkim 


off the fat. Take two pair of giblets, ſcalded and cleaned, 
put them into the broth, and let them ſimmer till they are 
very tender. Take out the giblets and ſtrain the ſoup through 
a cloth. Put a piece of butter rolled in flour into a ſtew-pan, 
make it of a light brown. Have ready, chopped ſmall, fone 
| parileys chives, a little pennyroyal, and a little ſweet marjoram. 
the ſoup over a very ſlow fire. Put in the giblets, fried 
butter, herbs, a little Madeira wine, ſome ſalt, and fome chyan 
pepper. Let them ſimmer till the herbs are tender, then "__ 
tile _ LITE with the e in it. _ Cole 202. | 


. „ 
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K Ste poulad uf butter "into u dec deus Sake it 
about, umd let it ſtand till it has done iaking noiſe; then 
— hn wading onions peeled and cut ſmall, throw 
. Take 2 bunch of celery, 
clean wiſhed and deut it in pieces hraif as long as your 
finger, a large handful of fpinach clean wuſhed and picked, a 
good lettuce clean waſhed (if you have it) and cut ſmall, a little 
bundle of parſley chopped fine; ſhake all this well together in 
the pan for a quarter of an hour, then ſhake in a little flour; 
ſtir all together, and pour into the ſtew-pan two quarts of boil-. 
ing water. Take a handful of dry hardcruſt, throw in a tea-ſpoon- 
ful of beaten pepper, three blades of mace beat fine; ſtir all 
ether, and let it boil ſoftly for half an hour; then take it 
the fire, and beat up the yolks of two eggs, and ſtir in, and 
one ſponful of vinegar z pour it into the ſoup-diſh, and ſend 
it to table. If you have any green peas, boil half a pint in the 
ſoup for change. Glaſſe, 153. Malen, with * * 
203. * 152. | 
| Been's Rice Soup Maigre. 
Take half a pound of rice, well waſhed in warm water, boil 


| It tender in broth and butter; make a gravy without colouring, 


with carp, onions, carrots, wit parſnips. When it is ready to 

catch, add broth, and boil it ſome time, then fift it; pound a 
dozen ſweet almonds with fix hard yolks of eggs, a few bits of 
boiled fiſh, crumbs of bread ſoaked in milk or cream; mix all 
together with the gravy and fift it, Warm it without boiling, 
* ſerve this cullis upon the rice. Dalrymple, 30. | 


Rice Soup, 


Put a pound of rice and a little cinnamon to two quarts of 
Pater; cover it cloſe, and let it fimmer very ſoftly till the rice 
is quite tender. Take out the cinnamon, then ſweeten it to 
your palate ; grate half a nutmeg, and let it ſtand till it is cold; 
then beat up the yolks of three eggs with half a pint of white 
wine. Mix them very well, and ftir them into the rice, ſet 
them on a flow fire, and keep ftirring all the time for fear of 
curdling. When it is of a good thicknefs, and boils, take it up. 
Keep ſtirring it till you. put it into your diſh. Glase, 156. 
Farley, 164. | 
Oyſter Soup REY es AS 


| Take a proper quantity of fiſh tock 3 then take tro quart 


1 
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of oyſters without the beards ; e in a mortar, 
with the yolks of ten hard e pot thee to 1 fiſh Pert 

ſet it over the fire; ſeaſon it tt pe ated | gut 

meg. When it, boils, put in the Wk it boil f, it is of 2, 


16 hi thickneſ-4ps, like 2 fine . Halen, 8. . 


Anatber way. 
- Make your ſtock of any ſort of 66 the. place afferds 3 let. 
there be about two quarts: take a pint of oyſters, beard them, 
put them into a ſauce-pan, ſtrain the liquor, let them flew two 
or three minutes in their own liquor; then take the hard parts. 
of the ayſters, and beat them in a mortar with the yolks. of four 
hard eggs; mix them with ſome of the ſoup z put them with 
the other part of the oyſters and liquor into a ſauce-pan, a little 
nutmeg, pepper and falt; ftir them well together, and let i. 
boil a quarter of an hour, 'Diſh it yp, and ſend it to table. Cele, 
20 n TC 
FF Green Peas Soup. | 


In ſhelling your peas, ſeparate the old ones from the young, 
and. boil the old ones ſoft enough to ſtrain through a cu ee - 
deer; then put the liquor, and what you ſtrained through, 

the young peas, which muſt be whole, and ſome whole 75 
mint, and a little onion ſhred ſmall; z put them in a large __ 
an, with near a pound of butter; as they boil up, ſhake i 
at flour; then put in a French roll fried in butter, to the 
ſoup; you muſt ſeaſon it to your taſte with ſalt and herbs. 
When you have done ſo, add the young peas to it, which muſt 
be half boiled firſt, Tou may leave out the flour, if you think 
roper, and inſtead of it, put in a little ſpinach and cabbage 
2 cut ſmall, which muſt be rial in N and well NS 
with the . Rafal, 12. * 


| Another Way. | bay 
Boil a quart of old green peas in a quart of 3 te 
are as tender as pap, then ſtrain —.— through a fieve, and do 
a quart of young peas in that water, In mean time put 
the old peas into a ſieve, pour half » pound of ed butter 
over them, and ſtrain them through a fi eve with back of 3 
ſpoon, till you have got all the pulp. When the young peas TE 
boiled enough, add the pulp and butter r to the yo ung, PEAS | 
liquor ; ſtir them together till th are 7 and on with 
pepper and ſalt. Tou may fry a French roll, and let RA in 
the diſh, If you lie it, boil a bundle of mint in the peas. G Ai. 
N Maſon, . page 2045 bas the * receipt ip. different | 


e e O 
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Eo rs 2 Oda Gags 2's 1 ede, 
. Rows half a end 'of butter with 4 Iittle 10. take care 
it does not burn. When it has done hiſling, ſlice a dozen of 
large white onions, fry them very gently till they are tender; 
then pour to them, by degrees, two quarts of boiling water, 
ſhaking the pan well round as it is poured in; add alſo a cruſt 
ol bread. Let it boil gently for half an hour; ſeaſon it with 
pepper and falt. - Take the top of a French roll, and dry it at 
the fire ; put it into a fauce-pan with ſome of the ſoup to ſoak 
it; then put it into the tureen. Let the ſoup boil ſome time 
after the onions are tender, as it gives the ſoup a great rich- 


neſs; h it n and your it upon the French pd | "Moon, | 


900 
Bel Soup. £ 


"Take a bps of eels, which will make a pint of =P "Hh | 
or any greater quantity of eels, in proportion to the quantity of 
ſoup you intend to make. To every pound of eels, put a quart 

of water, a cruſt of bread, two or three blades of mace, a little 
| Whole pepper, an onion, and a bundle of ſweet. herbs, Cover 
them cloſe, and let them boil till half the liquor is waſted; then 

ſtrain it, and toaſt ſome bread; cut it ſmall, lay the bread = 
our diſh, and pour in the ſoup, If you have 4 ſtew-hole 
the diſh over it for a minute, and ſend it to table. If you 0 150 
your ſoup not rich enough, you may let it boil till it is as chick 
as you would have} it, You may ud a hire of « Carrot to brown 


it. A 5 2 4 85 wk 
eas Sou 


494 7 a nt of folit peas into a +2 of water to boil, 
When they are qutte ſoft, put in half a red . herring, or two 
anchovies, a A deal of whole pepper, black and white, two 

ar three blades of mace, four or five cloves, a bundle of ſweet 

herbs, a large onion, the green tops of a bunch of celery, and 

; oli ban le of dried mint; cover them cloſe, and let them 

boil ſoftly till there is about two quarts ;. then ſtrain it off, and 

have'ready the white part of the <aery waſhed' clean, and cut 

_ ſmall, and ftewed tender in a Juke of water, ſome ſpinach 
picked and waſhed clean, put to the celery ; let them ſtew till 
the water is quite waſted, and put it to your ſoup, | 

Take out the crumd of a French roll, — the eruſt brown in 


pieces, best it in a mortar with a raw egg, alittle bach, and a 
little ſorrel, a little beaten mace, a little nutmeg, and an an- 


a 5 
chovy; then mix it up with your hand d, and roll them into balls 
with a little flour, and cut ſome bread into dice, and fry them 


criſp; pour your Ow” into your diſh, put in the balls and bread, 
and 
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and the roll in the middle, Garniſn your diſh with ſpinach. 
If it wants ſalt, you muſt ſeaſon it to your palate 3 ; pn in ſame 
Grd: mint. Glaſſes 152: BET 
. Muſſel Sap. 
Wah a | Ended muſſels very clean, and put thaw nd? a 
ſauce-pan till they open, then take them from the ſhells, beard 
them, and ſtrain the liquor through a lawn ſieve; beat a dozen 
eraw-fiſh very fine, with as many almonds blanched in a mor- 
tar; then take a carrot and a ſmall parſnip ſcraped, and cut in 
flices, fry them in butter; take the muſſel liquor, with a ſmall 
bunch of ſweet herbs, a little parſley and horſe radiſh, with the 
craw-filh and almonds, a little pepper and ſalt, and, half the 
muſſels, with a quart of water, or more; let it boil till all the 
goodneſs is out of the ingredients, then ſtrain it off to two 
quarts of the white fiſh-ſtock ; put it into a ſauce- pan; put in 
the reſt of the muſſels, a few ndern and truffles, a leek 
waſhed and cut ſmall; take two French rolls, cut out the 
crumb, fry it brown, cut it into little pieces, and put it into the 
ſoupʒ let it boil together for a quarter of an hour, with the fried 
carrot and parſnip; at the ſame time, take the cruſt of the roll, 
and fry them criſp. Take the other half of the muſſels, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, a ſpoonful of water; ſhake in a 
| little flour, ſet them on the fire till the butter is melted 3 ſeaſon 
it with pepper and falt, then beat the yolks of three eggs, put 
them in, ſtir them all the time for fear of curdling; grate a 
little nutmeg. When it is thick and fine, fill the rolls, pour 
the jun into the tureen, and ſet the rolls in the middle. (ales 


206, 
Barley Soup. 


To a 150 of water put half a —_ of barley, a blade or 
two of - mace, a large cruſt of bread, and a little lemon-peel. 
Let it boil till it comes to two quarts; then add half a . of 
white wine, and ſweeten to your palate. ' Cole, 207. 


| Scate Soup. 


Having ſkinned and waſhed two pounds of ſcate, boil it in fix 
quarts of water, When it is boiled, take the meat from the 
bones; take two pounds of Raundere; waſh them clean, put 
them into the water the ſcate was boiled in, with ſome lemon- 
peel, a bunch of ſweet herbs, a few blades of mace, ſome horſe- 
radiſh, the cruſt of a penny loaf, a little parſley, and the bones 
of the ſcatez cover it very cloſe, and let it ſimmer till it is 
reduced to two quarts; then ſtrain it off, and put to it an 
ounce of vermicelli; ſet it on the fire, and let it boil. very ſoft- 
ly. Take one of the hollow rolls which are made for oyſters, 
and fry it in butter. Take the meat of the ſcate, pull it into. 
little flices, put it into a ſauce-pan, with two or three poonfuls "= 


M 4 
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of the ſbup; ſhake into it a little flour and a piece of butter, 
ſome pepper and falt ; ſhake them together in a ſauce-pan 
till it is thick, then fill the roll with it z pour the ſoup into 
the tureen, put the roll into it, and ſend it to table, gon, 


PL 
r. Far age . 368, has the ſame receipt in fubftance 
though pediocin different words, * 


rs. Glaſſe, page 15 5, bas alfd the ſame receipt; to whom 
Mrs. Maſon and Mr. arley appear to be indebted, 


Egg Soup. 

Beat the yolks of two eggs in a diſh, with a piece of butter, 
N as a hen's egg; take a tea-kettle of boiling water in one 
hand, and a fpoon in the ether. Pour in about a quart, by 
degrees, then keep ſtirring it well all the time, till the eggs. 
are well mixed, and the butter melted. Then pour it into a 
fauce-pan, and keep ftirring it all the time till it begins to ſim. 
mer. Take it off the fire, and pour it between two veſſels, out 
of one into another, till it is quite ſmooth, and has a great froth. 
Set it on the fire a = keep ſtirring it till it is quite hot, then 
26. it into your ſoup-diſh, and ſend it hot to table. Farley, 


Mil Sap. 


Put into two. quarts of milk, two fticks of 8 two 
bay- leaves, a very ittle baſket Alt, and a very little ſugar; then 
blanch half a 155 of ſweet almonds while the mille is heat. 
ing ; beat them up to a paſte. in a marble mortar, mix with 
dien, by degrees, ſome milk, While they are beating, grate 
the peel of a lemon with the almonds and a little of the juice; 
then ſtrain it through a coarſe ſieve, and mix it with the milk 
that is heating in the ſtew-pan, and let it boil up. 

Cut ſome ſlices of Frenc bread, dry them before the fire, 
| "ſoak them a little in the milk, lay them 'at the- owe of the. 
tureen, and pour in the ſoup. Coſe, 208. 

Milk Soup the Dutch away. 

Boll a quart of milk with cinnamon and moiſt ſugar; put 
ſippets in the diſh, pour the milk over it, and ſet it over à ehar. 
' coal fire to Ammer till the bread is ſoft. Take the yolks of 
two eggs, beat them up, und mix it with a little of che milk, 


and throw it in. Mix it een ee to cable, | 
bars 208. 


Cot turnips in re der þ you pleaſe, edlbyr Hein with but- 
| wer in a ſtew⸗ pan, and two ſpoonfuls of oil; add HUices of roots, 


Fc. and poll them in good Ach gravy.; give it 2 conſtence 
"with xy! ſort of potr 88 25. 


8 
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Brown a without 3 


Mig a piece of butter as big as a walnut in a {ſaucepan ; 
ſtir it round, and when the broth ſinks, duſt ſome flour 
in it, Then take half a pint of ſmall beer that is not bitter, 
pa” half a pint of water, a ſpoonful. of walnut-liquor, or 

catchup, the ſame quantity of muſhroom liquor, one —— 
little blade of mace, ſome whole pepper, and a bit of carrot. 
ö a quarter of an hour, and then ſtrain it gt, | 
Uſe it n or fowl, Maſen, 327. | 


Good brown Gravy. - 


To half a pint of beer or ale that is not kater, put balfa 
| Put of water, an onion cut ſmall, a little bit of lemon- peel cut 
mall, three cloves, a blade of mace, ſome whole pepper, 2 

1 ſpoonful of muſhroom- pickle, a ſpoonful of walnut-pickle, a 
ſpoonful of catchup, and an anchovy. Firſt put a piece of — 
ter into a ſauce- pan, as big as an hen's egg; when it is 

ſhake in a little flour, and let it be alittle brown ; then by de- 
ęrees ſtir inthe above ingredients, and let it boil a quarter of an 
| then ſtrain it, and it is fit for fiſh or roots. . 09) 


| Gravy for a Turkey, Fowl, or Ruge. 

Take 3 pound of lean beef, cut and hack it well, then * 
it well. Put a piece of butter, as big as an hen's egg, in a ſtew- 
pan; when it is melted, put in your beef, fry it on all Bides 2 
little brown; then pour in three pints of boiling water, and a 
bundle of fweet herbs, two or three blades of mace, three or 
four cloves, twelve whole ecarns, a little bit of carrot, 2 
little piece of cruſt of breadetoaſted brown; cover it cloſe, and - 
let it boil till there is about a pint or leſs. Then ſeaſon It wi 
ſalt, and ſtrain it off. Claſe 125. N 


To make Gravy. | 
As 1 — to be procured, tally by thoſe 
who ——— large 2 in . the 'follow- 
ing directions may he bes te When your meat comes from 
the butcher”s, take/a piece of beef, vos! and mutton, and cut 
them into ſmall pieces, Take a large deep ſaute- pan, with a 
cover, lay your heef at hottam, Pa dove mutton, then a very 
little piece of bacon, a flice or two of carrot, ſome mace, cloves, 
whole thlack and White pep targe onion cut in flices, a 
Þundle of ſweet herbs, MY Gn toy your weal, Cover 
cloſe over a flow fire for fix or ſeven minutes, und Wale the 
fauce-pan —_ 3 then duſt ſome flour into it, and pour in boil- 
ing 


renin . —— pp — 
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ing water till the meat is ſomething more than covered. Cover 
it cloſe a again, and let it ſtew till it is rich and good. Then ſea- 
ſon it to your taſte with ſalt, and ſtrain it off; when you will 
have a gravy that will anſwer moſt purpoſes. Farley, 137. 


Gravy Fr a Fowl, when you have neithe- M eat nor Gravy ready. 
Boil the neck, liver, and gizzard of the fowl in half a pint 


. of water, with a little piece of bread toaſted brown, a little pep- 


per and falt, and a little bit of thyme, Let them boil till there 


s a quarter of a pint; then pour in half a glaſs of red wine, 


boil it, and ſtrain it, then bruiſe the liver well in, and ſtrain it 
again, thicken it with a little pe vn arte rolled in Nour, 
and it will be very good, 


An ox's kidney makes good gravy, cut all to pieces, and 
boiled with ſpices, &c. Cole, 210. - | * 


Bee Gravy. | 
Take ne lean beef, according to the Guaptity of gravy 
that i is wanted, cut it into pieces; put it into a ſtew-pan, with 
an onion or two ſliced, and a little carrot z cover it cloſe, ſet 
it over a gentle fire; pour off the gravy as it draws from it, 
then let the meat brown, turning it that it may not burn, 
Pour over it boiling water ; add a few cloves, pepper=corns, a 


bit of lemon- peel, a bunch of ſweet herbs. Let this ſimmer 


gently ; ſtrain it with the gravy that was drawn from the meat. 
Adda ſpoonful of catchup and ſome ſalt. 


4 ee N will make a pint of gravy. Maſon, 22 — 
2 Mutton or Veal Gravy. | 
"Take © your en or veal, cut and hack it very well, ſet it 


on the fire with water, ſweet herbs, mace. and pepper. Let it 
\ boil till it is as good as you would have it, then ſtrain. it off. 


Your great cooks always; if they can, Fhop A age or two 
and put into gravies. Cole, 210. | | 


| A Arent. Fi 3 Gravy. | 
Take two or three eels, or any other 6k you may have; 
Kin or ſcale them, gut them and waſh them from grit, cut 
them in little pieces, put them into a ſtew-pan, cover them 


with water, a little cruſt of bread toaſted brown, a blade or two 


of mace, and ſome whole pepper, a few ſweet herbs, and a very 
little bit; of lemon- peel. Let it boil till it is rich and good; then 
have ready a piece of butter, according to your gravy, If a 
pint, as big as a walnut. Melt it in the ſauce- pan, then ſhake 


in a little flour, toſs it about till it is brown, and then ſtrain 


in the gravy to it. ack it bell. A od wth Wy: 10 * be 
85 "> Na. A0 


* 
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| Mutton Broth. 564 ogg 


Cut a A of mutton, of about ſix aid into 100 bl 
boil the ſcrag in about four quarts of water. Skim it well; and 
put in a little bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, and a good 
cruſt of bread. Having boiled this an hour, put in the other 
part of the mutton, a turnip or two, ſome dried marigolds, a few 
chives chopped fine, and a little parſley chopped ſmall. Put 
theſe in about a quarter of an hour before your broth is enough, 
and ſeaſon it with ſalt. You may, if you chooſe it, put in a 
quarter of a pound of barley. or rice at. firſt. Some like it 
hickened with oatmeal, and ſome with bread, and ſome have it 
ſeaſoned with mace, e of ſweet r and onion; but 
theſe are mere matters of fancy, on which the difference of 
palates muſt determine. If you uſe turnips for ſauce, do not 
boil them all in the pot with the meat, but ſome in the ſauce pan, 
by themſelves, otherwiſe the broth will taſte too 2 of 
them. eee 150. From Glaſſe, 12 9” 


Anather Ways. 


Boil ; a ſcrag of mutton in between three and; road 2 of 
water; ſkim it as ſoon as it boils, and put to it a carrot a tur- 
nip, a cruſt of bread, an onion, and a ſmall] bundle of herbs z 
let theſe ſtew. Put in the other part of the neck, that it may 
be boiled tender; when enough, take out the mutton, and 
ſtrain the broth. Put in the mutton again, with a few dried 
marigolds, chives, or young onions, and a little parſley chopped; 
boil theſe about a quarter of an hour. The broth and mutton 
may be ſerved together in a tureen; or the meat in a ſeparate 
diſh. Do not ſend up the ſcrag, unleſs particularly. liked, 
Some do not like herbs : the broth; muſt then be ſtrained off, 
Send up maſhed turnips in a little diſh, The broth. may be 
thickened either with crumbs of bread or oatmeal, Wn. 


Vea Broth. 


Take a knuckle of veal, ſtew it in about a gallon of water, 


two ounces of rice or vermicelli, a Rte ſalt, and a blade of 
mace, Cole, 211. 


| Scotch Barley Broth. 


Chop a leg of beef all to pieces, boil it in three. gallons of 
water, with a piece of carrot, and a cruſt of bread, till it is 
half boiled away; then ſtrain it off, and put it into the pot 
again with half a pound of barley, four or five heads of celery 
waſhed clean and cut ſmall, a large onion, a bundle of ſweet 
herbs, a little parſley chopped ſmall, and a few marigolds. Let 
it boil an hour. Take an old cock, or a large fowl, clean pick- 
ed and waſhed, and * it into the pot, boil it till the broth is 


quite 


oe 


— . ˙ ů» me A — 
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quite good; then ſeaſon it with ſalt, and ſend to table, with 
the fowl in the middle. This broth is very good without the 


fowl. Take out the onion and ſweet herbs before you ſend it 
to table. 5 | | 


This broth is very good, when made with a ſheep's head 
inſtead of a leg of beef; but you muſt chop the head all to 
pieces. Cole, 211. 


Break the bone of a leg of beef in two or three places, put 
it into a gallon of water, two or three blades of mace, a little 
parſley, and a cruſt of bread ; boil the beef very tender, ſtrain 
the broth, and pour it into a tureen; if agreeable, the meat may 
be pat] in with it. Toaſt ſome bread, cut it into ſquares, and 
put it in a plate. Cole, 212. N 

Strong Beef Broth to lecp for uſe, a 
Take part of a leg of beef, and the ſcrag end of a neck of 
mutton, break the bones in pieces, and put to it as much water 
as will cover it, and a little ſalt; and when it boils, ſkim it 
clean, and put into it a whole onion ſtuck with cloves, a bunch 


— 


aof ſweet herbs, ſome pepper, and a nutmeg quartered, Let 


theſe bail till the meat is boiled in pieces, and the ftrength 
boiled ont of it. Strain it out, and keep it for uſe. Glafſe, 206. 
Maſon, 128 ET Da Fel 

Put in your pot or ſtew- pan flices of beef, a fillet of veal, a 
fowl, one or two partridges, according to the quantity required] 
put it on the fire till it catches a little, and turn the meat now 
and then to give it a proper colour; then add ſome good clear 
boiling broth, and ſcalded roots, as carrots, turnips, parſnips, 
parffey-roots, celery, large onions, a few cloves, a ſmall bit of 
natmeg, and fome whole pepper ; boil it upon a flaw fire about 
four or five hours with attention, and add a few cloves of garlic 
or ſhallot, a ſmall faggot or bunch of parſley and thyme tied to- 
gether ; when it is of a good colour, fift it; it ſerves far ſauces, 


and to add ſtrength to your ſoups, particularly thaſe made of 
herbs. Clermont, 3. | | 


| Chicken Broth. 

Take an old cock, or large fowl, and flay it; pick off all 
the fat, and break it to pieces with a rolling pin; put it into. 
two quarts of water, with a good cruft of hread and a blade 
of mace; let it boil ſoftly till it is as good as you would have 
it; it will take five or ſix hours doing. Then pour it off, put 
a quart more boiling water to it, and cover it cloſe; let it boil 
Toftly till it is good, and then ſtrain it off; ſeaſon with a voy | 

310 F EEE 1 | little 
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little ſalt. When you boil the chicken, ſave the liquor; and 
when the meat is eat take the bones, break 1 put them 


to the liquor you boiled the chicken in, with a blade of — 


and a cruſt of bread, Cole, 212. 
Broth to fweeten the ſharpneſs of the blood. 

Slice half a pound of veal; boil it in three pints of water, 
with five or fix craw-fiſh, pounded ; add to it white endives, 
a ſmall handful of chervil, and as much purſlain, three or four 
lettuces, all coarſely chopped; reduce the liquid to half, Wen 


ſtrain it through a cloth or Kamine, without Shang Go 
Gy 5. | 


— — ͤT— —— IE On — 
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Cuar. XIV. FRICASSEES. 
<4 Il fricaſſee Chickens, 


peat chickens andcut them in ſmall pieces, waſh them 
] in warm water, and then dry them very clean with a cloth 
ſeaſon them with pepper and falt, and then put them into a 


\ RNew-pan with a little fair water, and a good piece of butter, a 


little lemon-pickle, or half a lemon, a glaſs of white wine, one 
anchovy, a little mace and nutmeg, an onion ſtuck with cloves, 
a bunch of lemen-thyme, and ſweet marjoram; let theſe ſtew 
together till your chickens are tender, and then lay them on 
your diſh ; thicken the gravy with flour and butter, ſtrain it, 
then beat the yolks of three eggs a little, and mix them with a 
large tea-cupful of rich cream, and put it in your gravy, and ſhake 
it over the fire, but do not let it boil, and pour it over your 
chickens. Rafald, 125. 


A brown fricaſſee of Chickens or Rabbits. 


Take your rabbits or chickens, and ſkin the rabbits but not 
the chickens, then cut them into ſmall pieces, and rub them 
over with the yolks of eggs. Have ready ſome grated bread, 
a little beaten mace, and'a little grated nutmeg mixed together, 
and then roll them in it; put a little butter into a ſtew-pan, 
and when it is melted, put in your meat. Fry it of a fine 
brown, and take care they do not ſtick to the bottom of the 
pan ; then pour the gravy from them, and pour in half a pint 
of brown pravy, a glaſs of white wine, a few muſhrooms, or 
two — Hy of the pickle, a little ſalt (if wanted) and a piece 
of butter rolled in flour, When it is of a fine thickneſs, diſh 
it up, and ſend it to table. You may add truffles and morels, 
and cocks' combs.. Glafſe, 22. | 

A white fricaſſee of Chickens or Rabbits. 

Skin them, cut them to pieces, lay them in warm water 
ſtew them in a little water, with a piece of lemon-peel, a little 
white wine, an anchovy, an onion, two or three eloves, a bunch 
of ſweet herbs. When tender, take them out, ſtrain the 
liquor, put a very little of it into a quarter of a pint of thick 
cream, with four ounces of butter, and a little flour; keep it 
conſtantly ſtirring till the butter is melted; put in the chickens, 
a little grated lemon-peel and pounded mace, a little lemon- 
juice and muſhroom-powder ; ſhake all together over the fire. 
If agreeable, put in pickled muſhrooms, and omit the lemon- 
juice. Maſon, 266. | Ae. 

N. B. You may fricaſſee lamb, veal, and tripe, in the ſame 
manner. | T 

| 0 
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5595 To fricaſſee Rabbits brown | 


Cut thei 95 as for eating, fry them in butter a nent brow 
put them in à toſſing pan, with a pint of water, a tea-ſpoonful 
of lemon- pickle, a large ſpoonful of muſhroom cntehup, the 
ſame of browning, one anchovy, a lice of lemon. chyan pepper 
and falt to your taſte ; ſtew them over a flow fire till they are 
enough; thicken your gravy and ſtrain it, diſh vp. 008; * 
bits, and pour the gravy over. Cole, 214, 


To fricaſſee Rabbits white. 


Having cut up your rabbits, put them into a tofling-pan, | 
with a pint of veal gravy, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, one 
anchoyy, a {lice of lemon, a little beaten mace, chyan pepper 
and ſalt ; ftew them over a flow fire. When they are enough, 
thicken your gravy with flour and butter; ſtrain it, then add 
the yolks of two eggs mixed with a large tea-cupful of thick 
cream, and a little nutmeg * in it; do not let it boil, and 


ſerve it up. Cole, 214. 
| To fr caſſee Tripe. 


Cut a piece of double tripe in pieces of about two inches; put 
them in a ſauce-pan of water, with an onion, and a bundle of 
ſweet herbs ; boil it till it is quite tender, then have ready a bi- 
ſhamel made thus: Take ſome lean ham, cut it in thin pieces, 
and put it in a ſtew- pan, and ſome veal, having firſt cut off the 
fat, put it over the ham; cut an onion in ſlices, ſome carrot 
and turnip, a little thyme, cloves, and mace, and ſome freſh 
muſhrooms chopped; put a little milk at the bottom, and draw 
it gently over the fire. Be careful it does not ſcorch, then put 
in a quart of milk, and half a pint of cream; ſtew it gently 
for an hour, thicken it with a little flour and. milk, ſeaſon it 
with ſalt, and a very little chyan pepper bruiſed fine; then 
ſtrain it off through a tammy ;. put your tripe into it, toſs it up, 
and add ſome force-meat balls, muſhrooms and oyſters blanch- 


ed; then put it into your diſh, and garniſh 1 fried 2 
or ſweet · breads, or lemons, Glaſſe, 24. 


Another way. 


Cut ſome nice white tripe into ſlips, put it into ſome boiled 
vy with a little cream. and a bit of butter mixed with flour; 
ſtir it till the butter is melted ; add a little white wine, lemon- 


peel grated, chopped parſley, pepper and ſalt, pickled muſh- 
rooms or lemon-juice; ſhake all together; ſtew it a little, 


M. aſon, 135. 
* : . T6 fricaſſu Ox Palates. 


Clean your palates very well, put them into a ſtew-pot, and 
cover them with water, ſet them i in the oven for three or four 


hours. When they come from the oven, ſtrip off the * 


bot on your 9 8 
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and cut them in ſquare pieces 3 ſeaſon them with mace, nut · 
meg, chyan, and ſalt z mix a ſpoonful of flour with the yolks of 


| two cggs, dip in your palaces, and fry them a light then 
_ put them in a ſieve to drain. Have ready hal a pint of veal 


„with a little caper liquor, a ſpoonful of browing, and a 
muſhrooms; thicken poor pats" Gro li 


our palates.  Garnifh wi 
ald, 1 
P 62 + RIPERPERN put 


: dem inta a ſtew-pad with a little butter, a ſlice of ham, muſh» 


rooms, a nofegay*, two cloves, a little tarragon, a glaſs of white 


wine, and broth ; ſimmer them till they are quite tender; add 


falt, pepper, and a little chopped parſley, ready ta 
from, e three yolks of eggs, cream, and 


fore. dits of good butter; and add the * of a * 
when ready. Clermont, 55. 


Toe fricaſſee Calves Tongues. 
Bet two tongnes, which are enough for a ſmall ai; boil 
them till the ſkin comes well off the ragged parts, and ſlice 


them very thin, put them into a ſtew-pan with a ladle or two of 


broth, and put in a bunch of onions and parſley, a blade of 
mace, pepper and falt. Let all ſtew ſoftly till very tender, and 
liaſon, pour it in when boiling hot, cover it cloſe, and let it re- 
main fo till your time of dining; move it upon a ſtove for a 
minute or two, ſqueeze in a lemon or orange, and — it up- 


To fricaſſee Neats T ONgues. | 

Boit your neats tongues till they are tender, peel hain, cut 
them into ſlices, and fry them in freſh butter; then pour out 
the butter, put jn as much gravy as you want for fauce, a bun- 
dle of ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome pepper and ſalt, a blade or 
two of mace, and a glaſs of white wine. Having fimmered all 
together about half an hour, take out the tongues, ſtram the 
gravy, and put both that and the tongues into the ſtew-pan again. 
Beat up the yolks of two eggs, a little nutmeg grated, and a 
ſmall piece of butter rolled in flour. Shake all zogether far 
four or five minutes, and difh it up. Farley, 85:  _ 
To fricaſſee Calf s Feet. 8 

Boil the feet, take out the long bones, ſplit them, and oye 


| Verrai, a. 


them into a ſtew-pan, with ſome veal gravy, and a very little 


white wine; beat the yolks of two or three eggs with a little 
cream, mw put to them a little grated nutmeg, — __ and 


*  fagget Sree, ein Pat * 
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a piece of butter; ſtir it till it is of a proper thickneſs. Cole, 
AG ro Bog ite biotin Fn, ef. 
| re Too fricaſſee Pigeons. . 0 


Cut your pigeons as you would do chickens for fricaſſee, 
fry them a light brown, then put them into ſome good mut- 
ton gravy, and ſtew them near half an hour; then put in half 
an ounce of morels, a ſpoonful of browning, and a ſlice of le- 
mon; take up your pigeons, and thicken your gravy; ſtrain it 
over your pigeons, and lay round them force-meat balls, and 
garniſh with pickles. Rafuld, 133. Farley, 84. , 

To fricaſſee Lamb Cutlets, 1 5 | 

Cut a leg of lamb into thin cutlets acroſs the grain, and put 
them into a ſtew-pan; in the mean time make ſome good broth 
with the bones, ſhank, &c. enough to cover the collops; put it 
into the ſtew-pan, and cover it with a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
an onion, a little cloves and mace tied in a muſlin rag, and 
ſtew them gently for ten minutes; then take out the collops, 
ſkim off the fat, and take out the ſweet herbs and mace; 
_ thicken it with butter rolled in flour, ſeaſon it with ſalt and a 
little chyan pepper, put in a few muſhrooms, truffles, and 
morels, clean waſhed, ſome force-meat balls, three yolks of 
eggs beat up in half a pint of cream, and ſome nutmeg grated; 
Keep ſtirring it one way till it is thick and ſmooth, and then 
put in your collops. Give them a toſs up, take them out with 
a fork, and lay them in a diſh; pour the ſauce over them, and 
garniſh with beet-root and lemon. Maſon, 171. "= 

| | To fricaſſee Sqweetbreads brown, 

Having ſcalded two or three ſweetbreads, flice them, and 
dip them in the yolk of an egg, mixed with pepper, falt, nut- 
meg, and a little flour; fry them a nice brown, thicken a little 
good gravy with ſome flour; boil it well; add chyan, catchup; 
or muſhroom powder, a little juice of lemon; ſtew the ſweet- 
breads in this a few minutes; garniſh with lemon. Cole, 217. 
| To fricaſſee Sweetbreads white, | 

Scald and lice your ſweetbreads, put them into a toſſing- pan 
with a pint of veal gravy, a ſpoonful of white wine, the ſame 
of muſhroom catchup, and a little beaten mace 3 ſtew them a 
quarter of an hour, thicken your gravy with flour and butter a 
little before they are enough, When you are going to diſh 
them up, mix the yolk of an egg with à tea-cupful of thick 
cream and a little grated nutmeg ; put it into your toſſing- pan, 
and ſhake it well over the fire, but do not let it boil; lay your 
ſweetbreads on your diſh, and pour your ſauce over them, 
Garniſh with pickled red beet-root and kidney beans, ' Raf- 
43 N To 
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| To fricaſſee Eels. 


Skin three or four large eels, and notch them from end to 
end, cut them into four or five pieces each, and lay them in 
ſome ſpring water for half an hour to crimp them; dry them 
in a cloth, and toſs them over the fire a few minutes in a bit of 
freſh butter, a green onion or two, and a little parfley minced ; 
but take care the colour of neither is altered by burning your 
butter z pour in about a pint of white wine, and as much good 
broth, pepper, ſalt, and a blade of mace ſtew all together about 
three quarters of -an hour, and thicken it with a bit of butter 
_ flour. Prepare your liaſon with the yolks of four or five 

$ beat ſmooth, with two or three ſpoonfuls of broth ; grate 
in a little nutmeg, a little minced parſley; towards your dinner 
time, let your cels be boiling hot, and pour in your eggs, &c. 
Toſs it over the fire for a moment, add the juice of a lemon, 
and ſerve it up. Be very cautious that you do not let it curdle, 
by keeping it too long upon the fire after the eggs are in. 

Tench cut in pieces make a very good diſh done in the ſame 
manner. Verral, 70. 


To fricaſee Carp Roes. 


Put a little good butter in a ſtew-pan, with a dozen ſmall 


muſhrooms, a ſlice of ham, the ſqueeze of a lemon, and a fag- 
got of ſweet herbs ; foak it on a ſlow fire a little while, then 
a0 a little flour, and as many carp roes as you think proper, 
with a little good broth; ftew them about a quarter of an hour, 
ſeaſoning with pepper and falt. When ready to ſerve, thicken 
it with a liaſon made with the yolks of two or three 6885 and 
| cxeam, with a little chopped parſley. | Dalrymple, 407. 
To fricaſſee Flaunders and Plaice. | 
After cleaning the fiſh, take off the black ſkin, but x not he 
white; cut the fleſh from the bones into long ſlices, and dip 
them into yolk of egg; ſtrew over them ſome bread raſpings, 
and fry them in clarified butter. When they are enough, lay 
them upon a plate, and keep them hot. For fauce—take the 
bones of the fiſh, boil them in ſome water; then put in an an- 
chovy, ſome thyme, parſley, a little pepper, falt, cloves, and 
mace. Let theſe fimmer till the anchovy is diffotved, then take 
the butter the fiſh was fried in, put it into a pan over the fire; 
ſhake ſome flour into it and keep ſtirring it white the flour is 
ſhaking in; then ſtrain the liquor into it, and let it boil till it is 
thick; ſqueeze ſome lemon+juice into it; put the 119 into a 
diſh, and pour the ſauce over them. 


Ta fricaſſee Scate, or Thornback. _ 


Cut the meat from the bones, fins, &c. and make it very 
clean, Then c cut it into thin pieces, about an inch broad, and 
| two 
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two inches long, and lay them in your ſtew- pan. To one 
| pris of the fleſh, put a quarter of a pint of water, a little 

aten mace, and grated nutmeg; a {mall bundle of ſweet herbs, 
and a little ſalt, Cover it, and let it boil fifteen minutes, 
Take out the ſweet herbs, put in a quarter of a pint of good 
cream, a piece of butter the ſize of a walnut, tolled in flour; 
and a glaſs of white wine. Keep ſhaking the pan all the time 
one way, till it is thick and ſmooth; then diſh it up, and gars 
niſh with lemon. Parley, 88. e | 

To fricgſſee Cod Sounds. * 

Having <cleatied them very well, cut them into little pretty 
pieces, boil them tender in milk and water, then throw them 
into a cullender to drain; pour them into a clean ſaucepan, 
ſeaſon them with a little beaten mace and grated nutmeg. and 
a very little ſalt; pour to them juſt cream enough for ſauce, 
and a good piece of butter rolled in flour; keep ſhaking your 
ſaucepan round all the time, till it is thick enough; then diſh 
it up, and garniſh with lemon. Glaſſe, 182. 


* 


ſome good broth; and a piece of lemon- peel; then put ſcalded 
oyſters to it; and ſimmer them a little. When ready to ſerve, 
thicken it with a liaſon made of the yolks of two eggs, a little 
cream, and a bit of good butter; take out the ham, faggot, 
onion, and lemon-peel, and add the ſqueeze of a lemon. Dal- 


_ rymple, 408. | 
To fricaſſee Eggs. Ft 

Boil your eggs pretty hard and ſlice them; then take a little 
veal gravy, a little cream and flour, a bit of butter, nutmegyg 
falt, pepper, chopped parſley, and a few pickled muſhrooms g 
boil this up, pour it over the eggs; a hard yolk laid in the 
middle of the difh ; toaſted ſippets. Maſon, 288. 

To fricaſſee M uſhrooms. 

Peel your muſhrooms, and ſcrape the inſide of them, throw 
them into ſalt and water; if buttons, rub them with flannelz 
take them out and boil them with freſh ſalt and water. When 
they are tender, put in a little ſhred parſley, an onion ſtuck 
with cloves; toſs them up with a good lump of butter rolled 
in a little flour. You may put in three ſpoonfuls of thick 
cream, and a little nutmeg cut in pieces z but take care to take 
out the nutmeg and onion before you ſend it to table. You 


may leave out the parſley, and ſtew in a glaſs of wine, if you 
like it. Raffald, 143. Farley, 86. : 
1 
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To fricaſſee Artichoke Bottoms, eto bn; 
Take bee bottoms, either dried or pickled; if aried, 


| you muſt lay them in warm water for three or four hours, . 
ſhifting the water two or three times; then have ready a little 
cream and a piece of freſh butter ſtirred together one way till 


it is melted; then put in the artichokes, and when they are 
hot, diſh them up. Glaſſe, 196. 


To fricaſſee Stirrets. 


Having wathed the roots very well, and boiled them till they 
are tender, take the ſkin off the roots and cut them into ſlices, 
Have ready a little cream, a piece of butter rolled in flour, the 
yolk of an egg beat, a little nutmeg grated, two or three ſpoon- 
fuls of white wine, a very little ſalt, and ſtir all together. Your 


roots being in the diſh, Pour the ſauce over ROW, It is a 
pretty ſide diſh. 


| % . Cray 


"(007 © 
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Turbot au Court Bouillon, with Capers. 


ASH and dry a ſmall turbot, then take ſome n 
parſley, ſweet herbs, and an onion ſliced; put them 
into a ſtew- pan, then lay in the turbot (the ſtew-pan ſhould be 
juſt large enough to hold the fiſh) ſtrew over the fiſh the ſame 
herbs that are under it, with ſome chives and ſweet baſil; then 
pour in an equal quantity of white wine, and white wine. 
_ vinegar till the fiſh is covered; then ſtrew in a little bay-ſalt, 
with ſome whole pepper; ſet the ſtew-pan over a gentle ſtove 
increaſing the heat by degrees till it is enough; then take it off 
the fire, Yor do not take the turbot out; ſet a ſaucepan on the 
fire with a pound of butter, two anchovies, ſplit, boned, and 
| waſhed, two large ſpoonfuls of capers cut {mall, ſome chives 
whole, and a little pepper, ſalt, ſome nutmeg, grated, a little 
flour, a ſpoonful of vinegar, and a little water; ſet the ſauce- 
pan over the ſtove, and keep ſhaking it round for ſome time, 
and ſet the turbot on to make it hot; put it in a diſh, and pour 
ſome of the ſauce over it; lay ſome horſe-radiſh round i it, and 
put what remains of the ſauce in a boat. 
Soles, flounders, large plaice or _— are very good done 

this way. Man, 313. 


To fry. Turk! 


Take a ſmall turbot and cut it acroſs as if it were ribbed. 
When it is quite dry, flour it and put it into a large frying- 
pan, with boiling lard enough to cover it; fry it till it is brown, 
then drain it; clean the pan, put into it claret or white wine, 
almoſt enough to cover it, anchovy, ſalt, nutmeg, and a little 
ginger; put in the fiſh, and let it ſtew till half the liquor is 
waſted; then take it out, and put in a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, and a minced lemon; let them ſimmer till of a proper 
thickneſs, rub a hot diſh with a piece of ſhallot, lay the turbot 
in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. Cole, 220. 


To bake a Turbot. 


| Take a diſh about the ſize of the turbot, rub butter thick all 
over it, throw a little ſalt, a little beaten pepper, and half a large 
nutmeg, ſome parſley minced fine, and throw all over; pour in 
2 pint. of white wine, cut off the head and tail, lay the turbot in 
the diſh, pour another pint of white wine all over, grate the 
other half of the nutmeg over it, and a little pepper, ſome ſalt, 
and chopped parſley. Lay a piece of butter here and there all 
over, and throw a little flour all over, and then a good many 
crumbs of bread, Bake it, and be ſure that it is a fine brown; 

726% N J | then 
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then lay it in your Giſh, ſtir the ſauce in your diſh all together, 


pour it into a Bacepas ſhake in a little flour, let it boi!, then 
ſtir in a piece of butter and two ſpoonfuls of catchup, * let it 
boil, and pour it into baſons, Garniſh your diſh with lemon; ; 
and you may add what you fancy to the ſauce, as ſhrimps, an- 
chovies, muſhrooms, & If a ſmall turbot, half the wine will 
do. It cats finely thus. Lay it in a diſh. ſkim off all the fat 

and Pour the reſt over it. Let it ſtand till cold, and it is goo 

with vinegar, and a fine diſh to ſet out a cold table, Gloſſ, 


179. 


Turbot with Pontiff Sauce, 


« Pake a fifh kettle or ftew-pan much of the fize of the turbot, 
with a fiſh-plate in it, and garniſh it with thin ſlices of kl, 
and veal}, fliced roots and onions, one clove of garlic, a little 


whole pepper, and three cloves; ſoak it on a flow fire near 


half an hour, then add a bottle of white wine, and as much 


-broth, with falt ſufficient z ſtew it on a flow fire till the meat 
is done, then ſtrain the ſauce, put the turbot to it, and ſtew it 


on a flow fire til! it is done; then drain it, and ferve it with 

ntiff fauce ; or you may ferye it with the ſauce it was ſtewed 
in, thickening it with flour and butter, and ſeafoning it ac- 
cording 1 to taſte and judgment. Dalrymple, 304. 


Salou a-la-braiſe, | 
Make a force-meat thus: —take a large eel, flit it open, and 


take out the bone, and take the meat quite clean from it; 


chop it fine, with two anchovies, ſome lemon-peel cut fine, a 
little pepper and grated nutmeg, with ſome parſley and thyme 
cut fine, a yolk of an egg bailed hard. Mix them all together, 
and roll them up in a piece of butter; then take a large piece 
of fine ſalmon, or a ſalmonztrout, put the force-meat into the 
belly of the ſiſh, ſew it up, and lay it in an oval ſtew-pan that 
Will juſt hold it ; then take half A pound of freſh butter, put it 
into a ſtew-par. When it is melted Make in a little flour; 
ſtir it till it is a little brown, then put to it a pint of fiſh broth, 
with a pint of Madeira. Seaſon it with, ſalt, mace, cloves, and 
whole pepper tied in a muſlin rag; put in an onion and a 


bunch of ſweet herbs, Stir it all to ether, and put it to the 


fiſh. Cover it down very cloſe, and let it ftew. When the 


fiſh is almoſt done, put in ſome freſh or pickled muſhrooms, 


truffles, or morels, cut in pieces; let them ſtew all together tin 


the fiſh is quite done. Take the ſalmon up carefully, lay it in 


2 diſh, and Pour the fauce over it. Maſon, 21 5 


To roll Salmon. 


er 5 fide. of: fwlmon, whiin tpll ad the nr en e 
Wh rt, ſtrew over the infide pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and 


Pres | 
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mace, a few chopped oyſters, parſley, and crumbs of bread, 
roll it up tight, put it into a deep pot, and bake it in a quick 
oven; make the common fiſh ſauce and pour over it. Garniſh 
with fennel, lemon and horſe-radiſh, Raffald, 24, from Majon, 


Was. 5 
| To broil Salmon, 


Cut your freſh ſalmon into thick pieces, and flour and broil 
them. Lay them in your diſh, and ferve them up with plain 
melted butter in a boat. Farley, 51. 
| Salmon in Caſes. 1 55 

Cut your ſalmon into ſmall pieces, ſuch as will lay rolled in 
half ſheets of paper. Seaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg; 
butter the inſide of the paper well fold the paper ſo as nothing 
can come out, then lay them in a tin plate to be baked, pour a 
little melted butter over the papers, and then crumbs of bread 
over them. Do not let your oven be too hot, for fear of burn- 
ing the paper. A tin oven before the fire does beſt. When 
you think they are enough, ſerve them up juſt as they are. 
There will be ſauce enough in the papers; or put the ſalmon 
in buttered papers only and broil them. Glad, 183. 
1 Salmon with Shrimp ſauce. | | 

Of a ſalmon the jowl is preferred to any other part; notch 
it to the bone on both {ſides about an inch apart, lay it in a ma- 
rinade, put it into ſome long ſtew-pan juſt ifs bigneſs, if you 
o with a fiſh plate or napkin under it, that you may take it 
out without breaking; put to it a pint of white wine, a dath 
of vinegar, ſome {weet bazil and thyme, whole pepper, falt, 
and mace, two or three ſhallots, a bunch of parfley and green 
onions ; pour in as much water as will juſt cover it, let your lid 
be ſhut cloſe upon it, and, aboat an hour before your dinner, 
put it over a flow ſtove to ſimmer, and prepare your ſauce as 
follows:—provide as many ſmall prawns. or ſhrimps (the tails 
only) as you think neceſſary for your piece of ſalmon ; put into 
your ſtew- pan to them a proportionate quantity of cullis; add 
to it a litttle baſil, BY 0850 thyme, and parſley, all minced 
very fine, with a daſh of white wine, Boil all about a quarter 
of an hour, ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon or two. Take care 
that the diſh is well drained, and put meat into your diſh. 
Pour your ſauce over, and ſerve it up. Garnifh with lemons 
cut in quarters. N | | 

Trouts may be done in the ſame manner. Verral, 35. 


Py _ .  Haſtets of Salmon. | : 
Cut the ſalmon in middling pieces; ſeafon them with ſweet 
herbs, pepper, and falt, mixed with butter, and the yolk of a 
raw egg or two; {kewer them like haſlets, with all the ſeaſon- 
I ; N4 | ing: 


: ſtrew them with bread-crumbs, and either roaſt or boil 
| os. baſting with oil or butter. When they are done of a 
good colour, ſerve dry, with what ſauce you think Mee in a 
boat, Clermont, 36. | 


Salmon with . Bite” 


Take a piece of butter, and mix it with chopped parſley, 
ſhallots, ſweet herbs, muſhrooms, pepper and ſalt; put ſome 
of this in the bottom of the diſh you intend for table, then 
ſome thin ſlices of ſalmon upon it, and the remainder of the 
butter and herbs upon the ſalmon; ſtrew it over with bread 

crumbs, and baſte it with butter ; bake it in the oven. When 
it is done, drain the fat from it, and ſerve with 2 clear de 
ing ſauce. Dalrymple » 294. | 


To dreſs dried Salmon. 


Lay your dried falmon in ſoak for two or three hours, then- 
17 it on the gridiron, and ſhake a little pepper over it. 


To dreſs a Fowl of pickled Salmon. 


Lay your ſalmon in freſh water all night, then lay it in a 
fiſh-plate, put it into a large ſtew pan, aten it with a little 
whole pepper, a blade or two of mace tied in a coarſe muſlin 
rag a whole onion, a nutmeg bruiſed, a bundle of ſweet herbs 
and parſley, a little lemon- peel; put to it three large ſpoonfuls 
of vinegar, a pint of White wine, and a quarter of a pound of 
freſh butter rolled in flour. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſimmer 
over a ſlow fire for a quarter of an hour, then carefully take up 
your ſalmon, and lay it in your diſh; ſet it over hot water and 
cover it. In the mean time let your ſauce boil till it is thick 
and good. Take out the ſpice, onion, and ſweet herbs, and 
pour it over the fiſh, Garniſh with lemon. Gl/aſſe, 178. 
Mrs. Maſen, page 216, has the ſame receipt, Oy ex- 
preſſed, os 
To dreſt Sturgeon. 


Waſh your ſturgeon clean, lay it all night in ſalt and 's water, 
The next morning take it out, rub it well with allegar, and let 
It lie in it for two hours. Then have ready a fiſh kettle full 
of boiling water, with an ounce of bay-falt, two large onions, 
and a few ſprigs of fweet marjoram. Boil your ſturgeon till 
the bones will leave the fiſh, then take it up, take the ſkin off, 
and flour it well; ſet it before the fire, baſte it with freſh. 
butter, and let it ſtand till it is of a fine brown. Then diſh 
it up. and pour into the diſh what ſauce you think proper, 
Garniſh with criſp parſley and red pickles. . -- 

This is a proper diſh for bn, rig or middle. Reffol, 29 
2 95 1 r 


Sturgeon: 


| Sturgeon broiled, 7 


Take your — „ ſtew it in as much quid as will few i it, 
being half fiſh-broth or water, and half white wine, with a little 
vinegar, fliced roots, onions, ſweet herbs, whole. pepper, and 
ſalt. When done, ſerve upon a napkin. ' Garniſh with green 
| parſley, and ſerve with what ſauces you pleaſe in fauce-boats, 
ſuch as capers, anchovies, &c. Clermont, 368. 


Sturgeon M. ayence - fa ion, or a-la-Mayence. 


Take a piece of fturgeon, of what ſize you think proper, and 
lard it with Weſtphalia ham, fat and lean cut together. Wrap 
it it paper and roaſt it, baſting it with butter, Make a ſauce 

as follows :—Put in a ſtew-pan a few flices of ham and veal, 

fliced carrots, Onions, parſley roots, ſhallots, and three cloves. 
Soak it on the fire till it begins to catch at bottom, then add a 
little cullis, half a pint of white wine, ſome whole pepper and 
a little ſalt. Reduce it to a proper conliſtence, then ſxim and 
ſtrain it, When done, add the juice of half 1 lemon, and ſerve | 
it upon the ſturgeon, 

This is called ee from being latdod with Weſt. 
PRA ham, termed by the French, Jambon de Moyo: Cole, 224. 


To flew Cod. 

Cut ſome ſlices of cod as for boiling ; ſeaſon them with grated 
nutmeg, pepper, falt, a bunch of ſweet herbs, an onion ſtuck 
with cloves, Put them into a ſtew-pan, with half a pint of 
white wine, and a quarter of a pint of water, Cover them cloſe, 
and let them ſimmer for five or fix minutes. Then ſqueeze in 
the juice of a lemon, a few oyſters, and their liquor ſtrained, a 
piece of butter rolled in flour, and a blade or two of mace. 
Cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew ſoftly. Shake the pan 
often to prevent its burning, When the fiſh is enough, take 

out the onion and ſweet herbs, lay the cod in a warm n diſh, and 
; pour: the ſauce over it. Maſon, 219. 


Te bake a Cad*s Head, 

Make the head very clean, butter the pan you intend to bake 
it in, put the head into the pan, put in a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
an onion ſtuck with cloves, three or four blades of mace, half 
a large ſpoonful of black and white pepper, a nutmeg bruiſed, 
2 quart of water, a little piece of lemon-peel, and a little piece 
of horſe-radiſh, Flour your head, grate a little nutmeg over it, 
ſtick pieces of butter all over it, and throw raſpings all over 
that. Send it to the oven to bake. When it is enough, take 
it out of that diſh, and lay it carefully into the diſh you intend 
to ſerve it up in, Set the diſh over boiling water, and cover it 
up to keep it hot. In the mean time be quick, pour all the 
liquor out of the diſh it was baked in into a ſauce- pan; ſet it 
on the fire to boil three or four minutes, then ſtrain it, and put 

a 1 
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to it a gill of red wine, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, a pint of 
ſhrimps, half a pint of oyſters or muſſels, liquor and all, but 
firſt ſtrain itz a ſpoonful of muſhroom pickle, a quarter of a 
pound of butter rolled in flour. Stir it all together till it is thick 
and boils, then pour it into the diſh. Have ready ſome toaſt 
cut three-corner ways, and fried criſp, Stick pieces about the 
head and mouth, and lay the reſt round the head. Garniſh 
with lemon notched, ſcraped horſe-radiſh, and parſley criſped 
in a plate before the fire. Lay one ſlice of lemon on the head, 
and ferve it up hot. Gl, 175. | 

| To dreſs a God's Head and Shoulders. 


Having taken out the gills, and the blood clean from the 
bone, waſh the head very clean, rub over it a little ſalt and a 
glaſs of allegar, then lay it on your fiſh-plate, When your 
water boils, throw in a good handful of falt, with a glaſs of al- 
legar, then put in your fiſh, and let it boil gently for half an 
bour; if it is a large one, three quarters. Take it up very 
carefully, and ſtrip the ſkin nicely off. Set it before a briſk 
fire, dredge it all over with flour, and baſte it well with butter, 
When the froth begins to riſe, throw over it ſome very fine 
white bread crumbs. You muſt keep baſting it all the time to 
make it froth well, When it is of a fine white brown, diſh it 
up, and garniſh it with a lemon cut in ſlices, ſcraped horſe- 
radiſh, barberries, a few ſmall fiſh fried and laid round it, or 
fried oyſters. Cut the roe and liver into ſlices, and lay over it 
2 little of the lobſter out of the ſauce in lumps, and then ſerve 


it. Ka ald, 20. ; 
7 i | To broil Cod. 


Having cut a cod into flices of about two inches thick, dry 
and flour them well; make a good clear fire, rub the gridiron 
with a piece of chalk, and ſet it high from the fire. Turn thein 
often till they are quite enough, and of a fine brown, They 
require great care to prevent them from breaking. Lobſter or 
ſhrimp lauce. Cole, 226. 1 . 
4 5 To dreſs Salt Cod. 

Let your fiſh lie in water all night, and if you put a glaſs 
of vinegar into the water, it will draw out the ſalt, and make it 
eat freſh. The next day boil it, and when it is enough, break 
it into flakes on the diſh. Pour over it parſnips boiled, and 
beat fine, with butter and cream ; but egg ſauce is more gene- 
rally uſed As it very ſoon grows cold, you muſt fend it to 
table on a water plate. Farley, 28. e FEOF p21 

| | Ereſb Cod with faveet herbs, 

Cut a ſmall cod in five or fix pieces, bone it, and marinade 
it in melted butter, the juice of a lemon, chopped parſley, ſhal- 
Jots, and ſweet herbs; then lay it upon the diſh you intend wa 
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table, with all the marinade both under and over, and ſtrew it 
over with bread-crumbs. Baſte it with meited butter, bake it 
in the. oven, and ſerve it with what ſauce you think proper. 


Dalrym le 21, 
88 To crimp Cod, 


Cut a very freſh cod into ſlices, and throw it into pump wa- 
ter and falt; ſet over a ſtove a fiſh-kettle, or ſtew-pan, almoſt 
full of ſpring water, and ſalt enough to make it taſte brackiſh. 
Make it boil very quick, and then put in the ſlices of cod, and 
keep them boiling ;, ſkim them very clean; they will take about 
eight or nine minutes; then take out the fiſh, and lay them on 
A Ardenne. Shrimp or oyſter ſauce. Cole, 226. 


To dreſs Cod Sounds. 


Steep them as you do the ſalt cod, and boil them in a large 
quantity of milk and water. When they are very tender and 
white, take them up, and drain the water out; then pour the 
egg-ſauce boiling hot over them, and ſerve en an "Gly 


227. 
ie To b: ol Cod Sounds, 


Lay them a few minutes in hot water; then take them out, 
and rub them well with ſalt, and take off the ſkin and black 
dirt, when they will look white. After this, put them into 
water, and give them a hoil, Take them out, flour them 
well, pepper and ſalt them, and then put them on the gridiron. 
As ſoon as they are enough, lay them on your diſh, and pour 
melted butter and muſtard over them. Cole, 227, 


To broil Crimp Cod. 


Having put a gallon of pump-water into a pot, ſet it on the 
fire, put in it a handful of ſalt; boil; it up ſeveral times, and ſkim 
it often. When it is well led from the ſcum, take a mid- 
ling cod, as freſh as you can get, throw it into a tub of freſh 
pump water; let it lie a few minutes, and then cut it into ſlices 
two inches thick; throw theſe into the bailing brine, and let it 
boil briſkly for a few minutes; then take out the flices; take 
great care not to break them, and lay them on a ſieve to drain. 
When they are well dried, flour them, and lay them at a diſ- 
tance upon a very good fire to broil. Lobſter or fhrimp ſauce. 


: Maſon, 220, 
To dreſi Are 


The moſt general way of dreſſing herrings is to broil or fry 
them, with melted butter. Cole, 227. 
i | To fry Herrings. 

Scale them, gut them, eut off their heads, waſh them clean, 
dry them in a cloth, flour them, and fry them in butter. Have 
ys good may onions peeled and cut thin. Fry them 

"of 


of a light brown with the herrings. Lay the herrings in your 
| ith, and the onions round; butter and muſtard in a cup. You 


mult. do them with a quick fire. Glaſſe, 180. 


Another ay, 


| Scale them, and dry them well; lay them ſeparately on a 
board, and ſet them to the fire two or three minutes before you 
want them, it will keep the fiſh from ſticking to the pan; duſt 
them with flour, When your dripping, or butter, is boiling 
hot, put in your fiſh, a few at a time, fry them over a briſk fire, 
When you have fried them all, ſet the tails one up againſt 
another in the middle of the diſh ; then fry a large handful of 
parſley criſp, take it out before it loſes its colour, lay it round 
them, and parſley ſauce in a boat; or, if you like onions better, 


try them, lay ſome round your diſh, and make onion-ſauce for 
them; or you may cut off the heads, after they are fried, chop 


them, and put them into a ſauce-pan, with ale, pepper, ſalt, and 
an anchovy; thicken it with flour and butter, ſtrain it, then put 
it in a ſauce-boat. Raffald, 33. Farley, 59. N 
Herrings with Muſtard ſauce. . | 
Gut and wipe the herrings very clean. Melt ſome butter. 


Add chopped parſley, ſhallots, green onions, pepper, and ſalt. 
Dip the herrings in this, and roll them in bread-crumbs. Then 


broil them, and ſerve them with a ſauce made of melted butter, 
four, broth, a little vinegar, pepper, and ſalt. When ready to 


ſerve, add muſtard according to ju gment. Clermont, 384. 


To bake Herring. 


Having well cleaned your herrings, lay them on a board, 
take a little black and Jamaica pepper, a few cloves, and a good 
deal of falt ; mix them together, then rub it all over the fiſh, 
lay them ſtraight in a pot, cover them with allegar, tie ſtrong 
paper over the pot, and bake them in a moderate oven. If your 
allegar is good, they will keep two or three months. You may 


cat them either hot or cold. Cole, 228. 


Soals with force- meat. | 


2 Provide a pair of large ſoals, or tliree or four of a leſſer ſize, 
take the ſkin off from both ſides and ſoak them in a marinade 


for an hour. Dry them upon a cloth, cut them down the 


middle, and with the point of your knife raiſe up the fillets, 
Make a little farce-meat of the fleſh of a couple of plaice or 
flounders, a morſel of ſuet, ſcaſon with a muſhroom or. two, a 

een onion and parſley minced, pepper and falt and nutmeg, 
ale a bit of bacon, and fry it very gently. Let it cool, and 
pound it well with a bit of bread well ſoaked, and a couple of 
eggs, taking away one white. Lift up the fleſh of the ſoals, and 


eroud in as much as you can. Bruſh ſome egg over Ny 
30 $444 | | ; ſtrew 
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ſtrew erumbs of bread, a little oil, or oiled butter, poured upon 
it. Bake them about "helf an our, of a fine colour, and {end 
them up, garniſhed with ſome little pats of your force- meat 
fried, and ſome parſley. For your ſauce, take a little ſweet 
baſil, pimpernel, thyme, and parſley, a ſhallot or two minced 
h fine, with a ladle of your clear gravy, and a daſh of white 1 wine, 
pepper, and falt. Boil all together for a few minutes, ſqueeze 
in a lemon or two, aud ſend it up in a fiſh ſauce-boat. 


Small prills are good done in this I; or any other m- 
fleſhed fiſh. Verral, 72. 


Soals A-la-F. roneoiſe 


Put a quart of water and half a pint of vinegar into an 
earthen diſh; ſkin and clean a pair of ſoals, put them into the 
vinegar and water, let them lie two hours, then take them out 
and dry them with a cloth; then put them into a ſtew-pan 
with a pint of white wine, a quarter of a pint of water, a very _ 
little thyme, a little ſweet marjoram, winter ſavoury, and an 
onion ſtuck with four cloves. Put in the ſoals, ſprinkle a very 
little bay-ſalt, and cover them cloſe ; let them ſimmer very 
gently till they are enough Take them out, lay them in a 
warm diſh before the fire; put into the liquor, after it is 
ſtrained, a piece of butter rolled in flour; let it boil till of a 
proper thickneſs. Lay the ſoals into a diſh, and pour the ſauce 
over them, ; 
A ſmall turbot, or any flat fiſh, may be dreſſed in the ſame | 

manner. Maſon, 225. 3 
To flew Soals. 


Having taken the fleſh from the bones of your ſoals, cut 1 15 
of them into eiglit pieces. Punto a ſtew- pan a quart of boiled 
gravy, a quarter of a pint of Madeira, or white wine, ſome 
white pepper pounded, grated nutmeg, a piece of lemon-peel; 
{tew theſe together for near an hour; add ſome cream, a piece 
of butter mixed with flour. Keep the ſauce ſtirring till it boils, 
put in the fiſh, ſtew it for a quarter of an hour; take out the 
lemon-peel, ſqueere in ſome lemon-juice. The fiſh may be 
ſtewed whole in the ſame ſauce, and, if more convenient, cut 
the fiſh as before directed, and make a little gravy with the bones | 
and head. Cole, 229. | | 


To flew Soals, Plaice, or 5 1 


Half fry them in three ounces of butter of a fine brown, 
then take up your fiſh, and put to your butter a quart of water, 
and boil it flowly a quarter of. an hour, with two anchovies and - 
an onion ſliced ; then put in your fiſh again, with an herring, 
and ſtew them gently twenty minutes; then take out your fiſh, 
and thicken * ſauce with butter and Hour, and give it a boil ; 3. 
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row ſtrain it through a hair fieve over the fiſh, and ſend them 
up hot. 

N. B. If you chuſe hie or ber Hauber put it in juſt be- 
fore you thicken the ſauce, or you may ſend oyſters, cockles, or 
1er . r in a ſauce- boat to table. Raffald, 31. 


T Fry Szals, 


Having ſkinned them, rub them over with yolk of eggs ſrew 
on them very tine bread-crumbs, or flour them 5 fry them with 
a briſk 8 ſauce. Cole, 230. 


Another way. 


Scale and trim the foals properly, and ſkin the black nde; 
mix ſome bread-crumbs with a very little flour; baſte the ſoals 
with beat eggs, and ſtrew them over with the bread-crumbs 3 
fry them in hogs'-lard af a good colour. Garniſh with fried 
parſley, and ſerve with anchovy Barg & c. in a ſauce- boat. 


* ple, 3 12. 
* 5 To.marinad: Saal. 


Boi them in ſalt and water, bone and drain them, and lay 
them on a diſh with their belly upwards, Boil ſome ſpinach, 
and pound it in a mortar; then boil four eggs hard, chop the 
yolks and white ſeparate, and lay green, white, and yellow 
among the foals, and ſerve them up with melted conan, ina 
b Farley, 136. 


To fry Whitings. 


Gut the whitings by the gills, trim and dry them well, bathe 
them with beat eggs, and roll them in fine bread-crumbs, mixed 
with a very little flour; fry them with hogs'-lard of a good co- 
lour, and garniſh with fried parſley. Serve with plain butter, 
or r what ſauce you think proper, in a ſauce- boat. | Coles 230. 


Anotber Way. 


Wah; gut, and ſkin them, turn the tails i in their meucks, 
dry them in a cloth, and flour them well all over; fill the fry= 
ing-pan with lard enough to cover them. When it boils, put 
them in, and fry them of a fine brown. Lay them on a coarſe 
cloth to drain, then put them on a warm diſh. Sauce fhrimp, 
oyſter, or anchovy. They are proper garniſh for ſalmon or 
cod. Maſon, 227. 

A To rol bee, Halle | 

Gut and waſh them, dry them with a cloth, and rubs: a littls 
vinegar over them, it will keep the ſkin on better: Duſt them 
well with flour, rub your gridiron with butter, and let it be very 
hot when you lay the fiſh on, or they will ſtiek; turn them two 
or * times on the gridiron, When enough, ſerve them 1 
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and lay pickles round them, with plain melted butter, or cockle 
ſauce. They are a pretty diſh for ſupper. Raffald, 3 $6: 


 Macharel al-a-Maitre-d" Hotel. 


Take three mackarel, and wipe them very dry with a clean 
cloth; cut them down the back from head to tail, but not = 
them'; flour them, and broil them nicely z chop an handful of 
| parſley, and an handful of green onions very fine, mix them u 
with butter, pepper, and falt, Put your mackarel in the diſh, 
and put your parſley, &c. into the cut in the back, and put 
them before the fire till the butter is melted. Squeeze the juice 
of two lemohs over them, and ſend them up hot. Glaſſe, 179. 


To broil Mackarel whole, 


Clean your mackarel, ſplit them down the back, and ſeaſon 
them with pepper and falt, fome mint, parſley, "and fennel, 

chopped very fine. Flour them and fry them of a fine light 
brown, and put them on a diſh and ſtrainer. Let your ſauce 
be fennel and butter, and garniſh with parſley, 28 51. 


Mackarel au Court Bouillon. 


Put in a ſtew-pan ſome weak broth, half a pint of 510 wine, 
ſliced roots, onions, ſweet herbs, pepper, and falt ; 3 boil this to- 
ether about half an hour, then boil the fiſh. in it; make a 
Bok with, a piece of butter, a little flour, one ſhallot chopped 
very fine, ſome ſcalded fennel chopped, and a little of the boil- 
ing liquid. When ready to ſerve, add the ſqueeze of a lemon. 


Clermont, 382. 
To bake Mackarel, 


Cut their heads off, waſh and dry them-in a cloth, cut thee 
open, rub the bone with a little bay-ſalt beat fine; take ſome 
mace, black and white pepper, a few cloves, all beat fine; lay 
them in a long pan, and between every layer of fith, put two or 
three bay-leaves, cover them with vinegar ; tie writing- paper 
over them firſt, and then thick brown paper doubled; they mutt 
be put into a very {low oven, and will take a long time doing. 

When they are enough, uncover them, let them ſtand ti 1 they 
are cold, then pour away all the vinegar they were baked jn, 
cover them with ſome more vinegar, and put in an onion ſtuck 
with cloves. Send them to a very flow oven again, and let 
them ſtand two hours, They will keep a great while. Always 
take them out with a flice; the hands will ſpoil them. The 
great bones taken out are good boiled. Cole, 231. 


To ſſeau a. Trout. 


Stuff a ſmall trout with grated bread, a piece of N par- 


fley chopped, lemon peel grated, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, ſavoury 
herbs and yolk of egg, mixed; put it into x ſtew-pan, with a 


quart of good boiled gravy, ſome Madeira, an onion, a litle 


whole 
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whole pepper, a few cloves, a piece of lemon-· peel; ſtew it in 


this gently till enough,; add a little flour mixed in ſome cream, 
2 little catchup boil it up; ſqueeze in ſome lemon. juice. 


Aaſon, 231. 
Trout &-la-Chartreuſe. | 
Scale and clean the fiſh, and cut each in three pieces; ler 


Ry be in broth, with pepper, ſalt, and two or three fliced 


Jemons peeled. Make a ſauce with a little. butter rolled in 
bread-crumbs, chopped parſley, ſhallots, muſhrooms, a little 
baſil, pepper, and falt, a little fiſh broth, and a glaſs of white 
wine. Put the fiſh upon the dith you intend for table; ſqueeze 
the juice of a Seville orange upon them, then the ſauce over, 
and ſtrew them over with a few fine bread-crumbs. Dal- 


rymple, N 
To fry Trout or Perch. „„ 
Scale, gut, and waſh them, dry them well, then TY; them 
ſeparately on a board before the fire; two minutes before you 
fry them, duſt them well with flour, and fry them a fine brown 
in roaſt drippings or rendered ſuet. Serve them up with al 


ed butter and criſped parſley. Raffald, 36. 
| | To marinade Trout, 
Fry them in a ſufficient quantity of oil to cover them, put 


them in when the oil is boiling hot. When they are criſp, lay 
them to drain till they are cold; then take ſome white wine 


and vinegar, of each an equal quantity, with ſome ſalt, whole 
pepper, nutmeg, cloves, mace, fliced ginger, ſavoury, ſweet 
marjoram, thyme, roſemary, a bay-leaf, and two onions ; let 
theſe boil together for a quarter of an hour; put the nh into 
a ſtew-pan, pour, the marinade to them hot; put in as much 
oil as white wine and vinegar, which muſt be according to the 
ntity of fiſh that are done as the liquor muſt cover them, 
and they will keep a month. Serve them with oil and Fier. 
er 232. 
Pike with force-meat... 


Prepare your pike thus: ut it without cutting it open, but 
take care it is well cleaned; cut a notch down the back, from | 
head to tail, turn it round; and faſten the tail in the mouth! 
and lay it in a marinade. For your force- meat, take the udder 
of a leg of veal, or the kidney part of a loin of lamb, ſome fat 
bacon cut in dice, the ſpawn or melt of the fiſh, lome green 
onions, a muſhroom or two, or truffles, parſley, and ſalt, a little 
nutmeg and pepper; add a morſel of butter to fry it, chop it 
all well, and the crumb of a French roll ſoaked in eream or 
milk; pound all together in a large mortar, with three or four 
eggs; try if it is ſeaſoned to your mind, and fill the belly of 


on your 225 and ö that part that is cut in the back, * 
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it nice and even; take two or three eggs, daub it well over; 
and ſtrew ſome crumbs of bread upon it, and bake it in a * 
oven; the time, according to the 8 of your pike. 
your 1 to two or three ladles of your cullis, add two <a 
three large ſpoonfuls of whole capers, ſome parſley minced fine, 
the juice of two lemons, a little minced ſhallot, and ſerve it up 
in your hot diſh, but not poured over. | 


As this diſh is baked, garniſh with a large quantity of fried 
parſley. JV. os ral, 37» 
| E few Pike. 


Make a hens with butter and flour, then add a pint of red 
wine, a faggot, four cloves, two dozen {mall onions half boiled, 
pepper and falt, then the pike cut in pieces, Stew it flowly till 
the fiſh is done. Take out the faggot, and add a piece of 
butter. When ready to ſerve, add two chopped anchovies, 
and a ſpoonful of capers; garniſh with fried bread, and ſerve 
the ſauce over all. You may alſo add artichoke bottoms, | 
muſhrooms, carp-roes, &c. Clermont, 338. 


To dreſs a Brace of Carp. 
Put a piece of butter into a ſtew- pan, melt it, and put in a 
large ſpoonful of flour, keep it ſtirring till it is ſmooth; then 
2 in a pint of gravy, and a pint of red port or claret; a little 
orſe-radiſh ſcraped, eight cloves, four blades of mace, and a 
dozen corns of all- ſpice; tie them in a little linen rag; a bundle 
of ſweet herbs, half a lemon, three anchovies, a little onion 
chopped very fine ſeaſon with pepper, ſalt, and chyan pepper, 
to your liking; ſtew it for half an hour, then ſtrain it through 
a ſieve into the pan you intend to put your fiſh, in. Let your 
carp be well cleaned and ſcaled ; then put the fiſh in with the 
ſauce, and ſtew them very cently for half an hour; then turn 
them, and ſtew them fifteen minutes longer. Put in along 
with your fiſh ſome truffles and morels ſcalded, ſome pickled 
_ muſhrooms, an artichoke bottom, and about a dozen large 
oyſters; ſqueeze the juice of half a lemon, ſtew it five minutes z 
then put your carp in the diſh, and pour all the ſauce over; 
2 with fried ſippets, and the roe of the fiſh done thus — 
at the roe up well with the yolks of two eggs, a little flour, 
a little lemon- peel chopped fine; ſome pepper, ſalt, and a little 
anchovy liquor. Have ready 2 pan of beef-dripping boiling; 
drop the roe in to be as big as a crown piece; fry it of a light 
brown, and put it round the diſh, with ſome oyſters fried in 
batter, and ſome ſcraped horſe-radiſh, Stick your fried ſippets 
in the diſh. 
N. B. If you are in a great hurry, while the ſauce is making, 
you may boil the fiſh with ſpring water, half a pint of vinegar, 
a little horſe-radiſh, and a bay-leaf. Put your . in the diſh, 


m_ pour the ſauce over it, Glafſh, 124. ; 
| O To 
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3 bes 6 To flew Carp white, FE. 

Scale, gut, and waſh them; put them into a ſtew-pan, with 
two quarts of water, half a pint of white wine, a little mace, 
whole pepper, and falt, two onions, a bunch of ſweet herbs, 
and a ſtick of horſe-radiſh ; cover the pan cloſe, let it ſtand an 
Hour and a half over a ſlow fire; then put a gill of white wine 
into a ſauce-pan, with two anchovies chopped, an onion, a little 
| lemon-peel, a quarter of a pound bf butter rolled in flour, a little 

thick cream, and a large tea-cup of the liquor the carp was 
ſtewed in; boil them a few minutes, drain your carp, add to 
the ſauce the yolks of two eggs mixed with a little cream; when 
it boils up, ſqueeze in the juice of half a lemon; diſh up your 
IP and pour your ſauce hot upon it. Raffald, 26. Fats 

_—_—_— bbs as 
* To flew Carp brown. 8 

Put a quart of good gravy into the ſtew-pan, add the blood 
of the carp, (if agreeable) half a pint of ſmall beer, (if bitter, 
only a quarter of a pint) a quarter of a pint of red wine, a large 
onion, half a dozen cloves, a piece of lemon-peel, and horſe-ra- 
diſh ; let them ſtew gently till reduced to the quantity that is 
wanted, Strain the liquor; add to it catchup, lemon-juice, 
Tome of the hard roe bruifed, chyan, a little ſalt, if neceſſary. 
Simmer this; and, if not thick enough, mix a little flour 
{mooth in ſome gravy, and boil it up in it, ſtirring it. Let the 
Carp be boiled, and well drained in a cloth; put it into the ſauce, 
immer it two or three minutes. Let the remainder of the roe 
be mixed with egg, alittle grated lemon-peel and nutmeg, fried 
in little cakes; garniſh the diſh with theſe fippets, cut with 
three corners, and fried dry, horſe-radiſh and fliced lemon. 
bis. £1 Do dreſs Carp the beſt way. WR un; 

When you kill your carp, fave the blood, ſcale and clean 
them well; have ready ſome rich gravy made of beef and mut- 
ton, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, mace, and onion; ſtrain it off 
before you ſtew your fiſh in it; boil. your carp firſt before 
you ſtew it in the gravy. Be careful not to boil them too much 
before you put in the carp; then let it ſtew on a ſlow fire about 
a quarter of an hour, thicken the ſauce with a good lump of 
butter rolled in flour; garniſh your diſh with fried oyſters, 
fried toaſt cut three-corner ways, pieces of lemon, ſcraped 
' Horſe radiſh, and the roe of the carp cut in pieces, ſome fried 
and the -other boiled ; fqueeze the juice of a lemon into the 
ſauce juſt before you ſend it up, Diſh it up handſomely, and 
wery hot. Cole, 235. DLL, Toe. A — 

7 © Carp a-la-Facobine, © — 
Put two dozen of ſmall onions blanched in a ſtew- pan, with 
2 few ſliced truffles, a piece of butter, and a faggot of n! 
8 | an 
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and ſweet herbs; ſimmer this on a flow fire till it Sede 
little; then add three half pints of white wine, and put a carp 
to it cut in pieces, with a little broth, pepper, and ſalt; reduce 
the ſauce; when ready to ſerve, add a liaſon made of three 
yolks of eggs and cream, and the j To of half a lemon. Da- 


(lh 267. 
To dreſs Carp au Blue. 7 


| Take a brace of carp alive, and gut them, but neither wile 
nor ſcale them ; tie them to a fiſh-drainer, and put them into 
a fiſh-kettle, and pour boiling vinegar over till they are blue; 
or you may hold them down in a fiſh-kettle with two forks, 
and another perſon pour the vinegar over them. Put in a quart . 
of boiling water, a handful of ſalt, ſome horſe-radiſh cut in 
{lices; boil them gently twenty minutes. Put a fiſh-plate in 
the diſh, a napkin over that, and ſend them up hot. Garniſh 
with horſe-radiſh. Boil half a pint of cream, and ſweeten it 
with fine ſugar for ſauce, in a boat or baſon. Glaſſe, 1 17 | 


To fry Carp. 

Take a brace of carp, ſcale, gut, and clean them, dry thin 
well in a cloth, flour them, and put them into a frying-pan of 
boiling lard ; let them be of a fine brown. Fry the roes, and 
cut ſome thin ſlices of bread with three corners ; fry them. 
Lay the fiſh on a coarſe cloth to drain; then put them into the 
SOM the roes on each, the toaſts between, Anchovy ſauce. ' 


| To fkew Tench or Carp. 

3 gutted and ſcaled your fiſh, waſh them! and dry 
them well with a clean cloth; dredge them well with flour, fry 
them in dripping, or ſweet rendered ſuet, till rhey are a light 
brown; then put them in a ſtew-pan, with a quart of water, 
and the ſame quantity of red wine, a meat-ſpoonful of lemon- 
pickle, anothef of browning, the ſame of walnut or mum 
catchup; a little muſhroom-powder, and chyan to your taſte ; 
a large onion ſtuck with cloves, and a ſtick of horſe-radiſh. 
Cover your pan cloſe to keep in the ſteam; let them ſtew 
gently over a ſlow fire till your gravy is reduced to juſt enough 
to cover your fiſh in the diſh. Then take the fiſh out, and 
put them on the diſh you intend for table; ſet the ung on 
the fire, and thicken it with flour and a large lump of butter; 
boil it a little, and ſtrain it over your fiſh, Garniſh them with 
pickled muſhrooms and ſcraped horſe-radiſh ; put a bunch of 
pickled barberries, or a ſprig of myrtle in their mouths, and 
ſend them to table. | 

It i is a top-diſh for a grand entertainment. Refald, 29. 


To fry Tench, 
Gut, waſh, and dry them well in a cloth; ſlit them down the 


back, ſprinkle a little ſalt over them, and dredge them with 
0 2 flour, 
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flour; fry them of a fine brown in boiling lard. Sauce—an- 
chovy, with muſhrooms, truffles, and capers, all chopped ſmall, 
and ſtewed in gravy, with the juice of a lemon, and a little fiſh- 


Scale and gut your perch and waſh them clean; ſcore them 
at ſome diſtance on the ſides, but not very deep; dry them well, 
and flour them all over; fry them in oiled butter. When they 
are of a fine brown, lay ſome criſped parſley round the fiſh. 
For ſauce, take plain butter. Some make the following ſauce : 
— Two ounces of browned butter; put it to ſome flour, a few 

ves chopped ſmall, ſome parſley, a few freſh muſhrooms cut 
mall, and a little boiling water. Lay the perch in this liquor 
after they are fried, and let them ſtew gently for four or-five 


minutes; then lay them in a warm diſh; add two large ſpoon- 


fuls of capers cut ſmall ; thicken it with butter and flour, and 
pour it aver them. Maſon, 239. a acl 
41 To dreſs Perch in Water Souchy. | 
Having ſcaled, gutted, and waſhed them, put fome ſalt in 
our water; when it boils, put in your fiſh, with an onion cut 
in flices, and ſeparated into round rings, and an handful of 
pariley ; put as much milk as will turn the water white, The 
perch being enough, put them in a ſoup-diſh, and pour a little 


of the water over them, with the parſley and the onions ; ſerve 


it up with butter and parfley in a boat; onions may be omitted, 
if you think proper, Traut may be boiled the ſame way, Cole, 


23 6, VR \ 
© | Smelts d- la- Si. Menehouls. 


> The ſmelts being well cleaned, put them in a ftew-pan with 
. piece of butter, chopped parſley, ſhallots, green onions, ſweet 


herbs, pepper and ſalt; give them a few turns in this over 
the firez then take them out, and add two or three yolks of 
eggs to the butter; mix it well together, dip the ſmelts in it, 
and ſtrew them over with bread-crumbs, Serve with melted 
butter and lemon juice, or verjuice; or a reliſhing ſauce in a 
ſauce-boat, and garniſh with fried parſley. Clermont, 339. 
1 Smelts in ſavoury Jelly. | | 
_ Seaſon your ſmelts with pepper and falt, bake them and drain 
them. When they are cold, pour the jelly over them; or 
break the jelly, and heap over them. Cole, 2399, 
; T0 fry Smelts. | 
Draw the guts out at the gills, but leave in the meit or roe 
dry them with a cloth, beat an egg, rub it over them with a fea- 
ther, and ſtrew crumbs of bread over them. Fry them with 
hogs'-lard or beef-fuet, and put in your fiſh when it is boiling 
| X | ot, 


* 


- Dp FISH. | _ 
hot, Shake them 2 little, and fry them till they are of a fine 
brown. Drain them on a diſh, or in a ſieve; and when you diſh 
them up, put a baſon, bottom up, in the middle of your diſh, 
and lay the tails of your fiſh on it. Farley, 57. : 

3 2 To pitchcack Bels, 1 
Take a large eel; and ſcour it well with falt to clean off all 
the ſlime ; then flit it down the back, take out the bone; and cyt 
it in three or four pieces; take the yolk of an egg and put 
over the inſide, ſprinkle crumbs of bread, with ſome {weet herbs 
and parſley chopped very fine, a little nutmeg grated, and fome 
pepper and ſalt mixed all together; then put it on a gridiron 
over a clear fire, broil it of a fine light brown, diſh it up, and 
garniſh with raw parſley and /horſe-radiſh ; or put a boiled eel 
in the middle, and the pitchcocked round. Garniſh with an- 
chovy ſauce, and parſley and butter in a boat. Glafe, 184. 
£1: | Another away. { ee | 
Skin your eels, gut them and waſh them, then dry them with 
a cloth; ſprinkle them with pepper, ſalt, and a little dried ſage; 
turn them backward and forward, and ſkewer them; rub your 
gridiron with beef-ſuet, broil them a good brown, put them on 
your diſh with good melted butter, and lay round fried parſley. 


Rafald, 37. 
ode Eel &-la-Nivermis. 

Skin and trim the eel, cut it in pieces about three inches long, 
and marinade it about two hours with oil, chopped parſley, hal- 
lots, muſhrooms, pepper and ſalt; make as much of the mari- 
nade ſtick to it as poſſible z ſtrew it with crumbs of bread, broil 

it on a flow fire, baſting with the remainder of the marinade z 
when done of a good colour, ſerve with a Myvernois ſauce, Dal- 


rymple, 279. 
nn To few Erir. | 
Skin, gut, and waſh your eels very clean in fix or eight Was 
ters, to waſh away all the ſand; then cut them in pieces about 
as long as your finger; put juſt water enough for ſauce ; put in 
a ſmall onion ſtuck with cloves, a little bundle of ſweet herbs, 
a blade or two of mace, and ſome whole pepper in a thin muſlin 
rag, Cover it cloſe, and let them ſtew very ſoftly. | 
Take care to look at them now and then; put in a little piece 
of butter rolled in flour, and a little chopped parſley. When 
you find they are quite tender, and well done, take out the 
onion, ſpice, and {weet herbs. Put in ſalt enough to ſeaſon it; 
then diſh them up with the ſauce. Cole, 238. 


To broil Eels. 
Having ſkinned and cleanſed your eels, rub them with the 
yolk of an egg, ſtrew over them bread crumbs, chopped parſley, 
g . ſage, 
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ſauce-boat. Clermont, 344. 
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age, pepper, and falt; baſte- them well with butter, nt ſet 


them in a dripping- pan; roaſt or broil them, and ſerve them 


up with parſley and butter. Cole, 238. 
To broil or roo/? Eels. 

Having ſkinned and cleaned a large eel, mix bread crumbs, 
grated lemon-peel, parſley chopped, pepper, falt, nutmeg, 2 few 
oyſters. chopped, a bit of butter, and the yolk of an egg. Stuff 
the eel, ſew it up, turn it round, rub it with yolk of egg, ſtrew 


over it fine bread-crumbs, ſtick on it bits of butter, a little water 


in the diſh. Bake it either in a common or Dutch oven. Serve 


it with white fiſh ſauce; add to it what gravy comes from the 


Kiſh, firſt taking off the fat. The oyſters in the ſtuffing may be 
: omitted. Or, ſtrip the ſkin off the eel to the tail, ſcotch it, rub 


it with pepper and falt; ſtuff it with the above ingredients, 


draw the ſkin over it, ſkewer it round, hang it in the Dutch 
oven, roaſt it; or put it on a gridiron, at a great diſtance, over 
a clear fire. "Alon it is near done, ſet it lower to brown. 


en or white fiſh-ſauce. Maſon, 244. 


dun N fy Zen. 


Cut one or two eels in pieces; cut out the back-bone, and 
ie it on both ſides; 3 marinade it about an hour in vinegar, 


with parſley, ſliced onions, ſhallots, and four cloves; then drain 


it, baſte it with eggs and bread-crumbs, fry it of a good colour, 
Garniſh with fried parſley, and ſerve with pl reliſhing ſauce i in a 


To babe? 8 


Rub them with ſalt and pepper; and to every two pints of 
vinegar put one pint of red wine. Diſſolve a penny- worth of 
cochineal; lay your ſprats in a deep earthen diſh; pour in as 
much red wine, vinegar, and cochineal, as will cover them; tie 
a paper over them, ſet them in an oven all night. They will 
eat well, and keep for ſome time. Reffaid, 34. 


Cnar. 
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Cnkr. XVI—OF SAUCES. 

1 Sauce Poi vrade. 

HD AKE a little butter, ſliced onions, bits of carrot, parſley- 
4 root, two cloves of garlick, two cloves, a laurel-leaf. Soak. 
all together till it takes colour; then add ſome cullis, a little 
vinegar and broth, ſalt and pepper; boil it to the conſiſtence 
of ſauces; ſkim and ſift it for ule. Dalrymple, 43. 

1 Sauce for a Cod's Head, | _ ; 

Pick out a good lobſter ; if it be alive, ſtick a ſkewer'in the 
vent of the tail to keep out the water. Throw an handful of 
falt into the water, and, when it boils, put in the lobſter, which 
muſt boil half an hour, If it has ſpawn, pick them off, and 

und them exceedingly fine in a marble mortar, Put them 

into half a pound of melted butter, then take the meat out of 
your lobſter, pull it in bits, and put it in your butter, with a 
large ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, the ſame quantity of walnut- 
catchup, a ſlice of an end of a lemon, one or two ſlices of horſe- 
radiſh, as much beaten mace as will lie on a ſix-pence, and 
ſeaſon to your taſte with ſalt and chyan pepper. Boil them 
one minute, and then take out the horſe-radiſh and lemon, 
and ſerve it in your ſauce-boat. If lobſters cannot be had; you 
may make uſe of oyſters or ſhrimps the ſame way. And if 
you can get no kind of ſhell fiſh, you may then add two an- 
chovies cut ſmall, a ſpoonful of walnut-liquor, and a large onion 
ſtuck with cloves, Rafald, 21, Farley, 144. 


Parſley and Butter. | 
Tie up ſome parſley in a bunch, waſh it, and put it into ſome 
| boiling water with a little ſalt; after it has boiled up very 
quick two or three times, take it out and chop it very fine; 
then mix it with ſome melted butter, Cole, 240. 


Poor Man's Sauce. | 159 
Cut ſome young onions into water, with ſome chopped parſ- 
ley, It is very good with roaſted mutton. Cole, 240, 


Another way, called by the French, Sauce & Pauvre Homme. 


Slice half a lemon, boil it in a little broth with two or three 


chopped ſhallots, $2 a8 and ſalt, and a ſpoonful of oil; and 
ſerve it in a ſauce-boat. Clermont, 37. 


Lemon Sauce for boiled Foruli. cults 

Take a lemon and pare off the rind, cut it into ſlices, and 
take the kernels out, cut it into ſquare bits; blanch the liver of 
the fowl and chop it fine; mix the lemon and liver together in 
be 52 BG | aboat, 
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_ boat, and pour ſome hot melted butter on it, and ſtir it up. 
Boiling it will make it go to oil. Cole, 240. 
Muſhroom Sauce for white Fowls of all forts. 

Take about a quart of freſh muſhrooms, well cleaned an 
waſhed, cut them in two, put them in a ſtew-pan, with a little 
butter, a blade of mace, and a little ſalt; ſtew it gently for 
half an hour, then add a pint of cream, and the yolks of two 
eggs beat very well, and keep ſtirring it till it boils up; then 
ſqueeze half a lemon, put it over your fowls or turkies, or in 
baſons, or in a diſh, with a piece of French bread, firſt butter- 
ed, then toaſted brown, and juſt dip it in boiling water; put 
it in the diſh, and muſhrooms over. Giaſſe, 70. Farley, 146. 


. Celery Sauce. 


Waſh and clean ten heads of celery, cut off the green tops, 
and take out the outſide ſtalks, cut them into thin bits, and boil 
it in gravy till it is tender; thicken it with flour and butter, 
and pour it. over your meat. A ſhoulder of mutton, or a 
ſhoulder of veal, roaſted, is very good with this ſauce. Raf- 


ld, 104. 
Ke des Caper Sauce. g 
Take ſome capers, chop half of them, put the reſt in whole; 
chop alſo a little parſley very fine, with a little bread, grated 
very fine, and ſome ſalt; put theſe into butter melted very 
ſmooth. Some only chop the capers a little, and put them 
into the butter. Farley, 139, from Maſon, 320. | 


Shallot Sauce. 


Take five or fix ſhallots, chopped fine, put them into a ſauce- 
pan with a gill of gravy, a ſpoonful of vinegar, and ſome pep- 
per and falt; ſtew them for a minute, then. pour them into 

your diſh, or put it in ſauce-boats. Cale, 241. 


— 


Egg Sauce. 1 
Take two eggs and boil them hard. Firſt chop the whites, 
then the yolks, but neither of them very fine, and put them to- 
gether. Then put them into a quarter of a pound of good 
melted butter, and ſtir them well together. Cole, 2414. 
| | Apple Sauce. 
Pare, core, and flice your apples, then put a little water in 
the ſauce-pan to keep them from burning, and a bit of lemon- 
peel, When they are enough, take out the peel, bruiſe the 
apples, add a lump of butter, and a little ſugar. Cole, 241, 
fp broth Onion Sauce. A OSA 8 
Boil eight or ten large onions, change the water two or three 
times while they are boiling. When enough, chop them on a 
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vain to keep them from growing of a bad colour 3 put them 
in a ſauce-pan with a quarter of a pound of butter, and two 
ſpoonfuls of thick cream; boil it a ny and pour it over Wer 


diſh, . Riffald, 59. 
of | Another way. 


Having peeled your onions, boil them in milk and water, 
put a turnip with them into the pot (it draws out the ſtrength); 
change the water twice; pulp them through a cullender, or 
chop them; then put them in a ſaucs-pan with ſome cream, 4 
piece of butter, a little flour, ſome pepper and ſalt. They muſt. 
be very ſmooth. Cole, 241. jo 

| Gooſeberry Sauce. 


Put ſome coddled gooſeberries, a little juice of ſorrel, and 2 
little ginger, into ſome melted butter. Cole, 241. 


Fennel Sauce. 


Having boiled a bunch of fennel and parſley chop it wal, 
and ſtir into it ſome melted butter. Cole, 241. 


Bread Sauce. 


Put a pretty large piece of crumb of bread, that is not new, 
into half a pint of water, with an onion, a blade of mace, and 
a few pepper- corns in a bit of cloth; boil theſe a few minutes; 
take out the onions and ſpice, maſh the bread very ſmooth, add 
a Piece of butter and a little ſalt. 
| Bread-fauce for a pig is made the ſame, with the addition of 
a few currants ee waſhed, and boiled in it. Gale, 241. 


Mint Sauce. 


Waſh your mint perfectly clean from grit and dirt, np. it 
very fine, and put to it vinegar and ſugar. Cole, 242. 


Sauce Robert, 


Cut ſome large onions into ſquare pieces, cut ſome fat bacon 
in the ſame manner, put them together in a ſauce-pan over the - >» 
fire, ſhake them ng to prevent their burning, When they 
are brown, put in ſome good veal gravy, with a little pepper 
and ſalt; let them ſtew gently till the onions are tender, then 
put in a Little ſalt, ſome muſtard and vinegar, and {erve it hot. 
Maſon, 323. Farley, 140. 

Another way. 

Slice ſeveral onions, fry them in butter, turning often till they 
take colour; then add a little cullis and good broth, pepper | 
and ſalt; let them boil half an hour, and reduce to a fauce; | 
when ready, add muſtard. You may ſift it for thoſe who only 
like the flavour of onions. Dalrymple, 41, 


Anchovy Sauce. 


Put an n into a pint of gravy, then take a | quarter of a 
| pound 
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pound of butter rolled in flour, and ſtir all together till it boils, 


Lou may add a little juice of lemon, catchup, red wine, and 


walnut liquor, juſt as you think proper. . 
Plain butter melted thick, with a ſpoonful of walnut pickle, 
or catchup, is a good ſauce, or anchovy: in ſhort, you may put 
as many things as you pleaſe into ſauce. Glaſſe, 123. 


. ; Shrimp Sauce. | | ? 
Waſh half a pint of ſhrimps very clean, and put them into a 
ſtew-pan, with a ſpoonful of anchovy liquor, and a pound of 
butter melted thick. Boil it up for five minutes, and ſqueeze 
in half a lemon. Toſs it up, and put it into your fauce- 


boat. Cole, 242. 5 
& Pet | To criſp Parſley. 


Having picked and waſhed your parſley, put it into a Dutch 
oven, or on a ſheet of paper; do not ſet it too near the fire; 
turn it till it is quite criſp. Lay little bits of butter on it, bur 
not to be greafy, It is a better method than that of frying 
it. Cole, 242, | | | = 
whos + Plain Saur Sauce. 


Take ſome freſh ſorrel- leaves, pick off the ſtalks, bruiſe the 


leaves, and put them into a plate with their juice; ſtrew on 
ſome pepper and ſalt, ſtir it all together, and ſerve it cold. Cole, 
242. : 
e | White Sauce for Fiſh. TRE oo 
Having waſhed two anchovies, put them into a ſauce-pan, 
with one glaſs of white wine, and two of water, half a nutmeg, 
and a little lemon-peel. When it has boiled five or ſix minutes, 
ſtrain it through a ſieve. Add to it a ſpoonful of white wine 


vinegar, thicken it a little, then put in near a pound of butter 


rolled in flour, Boil it well, and pour it hot upon your fiſh. 
Roffald, 27. | | >", s 
| White Sauce for Fowls or Chickens, 


Take a little ſtrong veal gravy, with a little white pepper, 


mace, and falt, boiled in it, Have it clear from any ſkin or 


fat. As much cream, with a little flour mixed in the cream, 
a little mountain wine to your liking, Boil it up gently for 
five minutes, then ſtrain it over your chickens or / fowls, or in 
boats. Cole, 243 33 
| A avhite Sauce for Veal. | | 
To a pint of good veal gravy, put a ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, 
half an anchovy, a tea-ſpoonful of muſhroom powder, or a few 
pickled muſhrooms ; give it a gentle boil ; then put in halfa 
pint of cream, the yolks of two eggs beat fine; ſhake it over the 
fire after the eggs and cream are in, but do not let it boil, as 
that would curdle the cream. Cele, 243. - h 
auce 


—— 
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Sauce Ravigotte d-la-Bourgeviſe 3 


provide ſome ſage, parſley, a little mint, thyme, and bafit ; 
tie them in a bunch, and put them into a ſauce- pan of boiling 
water; let them boil a minute, then take them out, and ſqueeze 
the water from them; chop them very fine, and add to them 
a clove of garlick, and two large onions minced fine, Put them 
into a ſtew-pan with half a pint of broth, ſome pepper, and a 
little ſalt; boil them up, and put ina ipoonful of vinegar. Ma- 
ſon, 324. | 
| Sauce a la-Ni vernoit. 
Put in a ſmall ſtew pan two ſlices of ham, a clove of garlick, 
a laurel-leaf, ſliced onions and roots; let it catch, then add a 
little broth, two ſpoonfuls of cullis, a ſpoonful of tarragon vine- 
; ftew it an hour on a flow fire, then ſift it through a eve, 
and ſerve it for a reliſhing ſauce. Clermont, 31. 


Sauce for Pheaſants or Partridges. 


"Theſe birds are uſually ſerved up with gravy-ſauce i in the 
diſh, and bread- ſauce in a boat. Cole, 243. 


Sauce for Wild Duck, Teal, &c. 


Take a proper quantity of veal-gravy, with ſome pepper and 
alt; ſqueeze in the juice of two Seville oranges; add a little · 
red wine, and let the red wine boil ſome time in the # oo 
Cole, 244, 
To make Force-meat Balli. 


Force-meat balls are a great addition to all made-diſhes, 
made thus ;—Take half a pound of veal, and half a pound of 
ſuet cut fine, and beat in a marble mortar or wooden bowl. 
Have a few ſweet herbs and parſley ſhred fine, a little mace 
dried and beat fine, a ſmall nutmeg grated, or half a large one, 
a little lemon- peel cut very fine, a little pepper and ſalt, and 
the yolks of two eggs. Mix all theſe well together, then roll 
them in little round balls, and ſome in little long balls; roll 
them in flour, and fry them brown. If they are for any thing 
of white ſauce, put a little water in a ſauce-pan, and when 
the water boils, put them in, and let them boil for a few mi- 
nutes, but never fry them for white ſauce. Glaſſe, 21. Feri 
r 

Sauce for a boiled Salmon. 

Having boiled a bunch of fennel and parſley, ch them 
ſmall, and put it into ſome good melted butter, and ſend it 
to table in a ſauce- boat; another with gravy- ſauce. 

To make the gravy-ſauce, put a little brown gravy into a 
ſauce- pan with one anchovy, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, a 
meat - ſpoonful of liquor from your walnut- pickle, one or two 
ſpoonfuls of the water that the fiſh was boiled in; it gives it a 

pleſant 
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_ _ pleaſant flavour; a ſtick of horſe-radiſh, a little browning and 


falt ; boil them three or four minutes, thicken it with flour and 
a good lump. of butter, and ſtrain it through an hair ſieve. 
N. B. This is a good ſauce for moſt kinds of fiſh, Rafald, 


242. | 
An excellent Sauce for moſt kinds of Fifh. 
Take ſome mutton or veal gravy, put to it a little of the 
water that drains from your fiſh ; when boiled enough; put it 
in a ſauce-pan, and put in a whole onion, one anchovy, a 
ſpoonful of catchup, and a glaſs of white wine; thicken it with 
a lump of butter rolled in Your, and a ſpoonful of cream; if 


you have oyſters, cockles, or ſhrimps, put them in after you 


take it off the fire, but it is extremely good without. You may 
uſe red wine inſtead of white, by leaving out the cream. Cole, 


244» 

| To make Oyſter Sauce. | | 
The oyſters being opened, waſh them out of the liquor, then - 

Krain it; put that and the oyſters into a little boiled gravy 5 

Juſt ſcald them; add ſome cream, a piece of butter mixed with 

four, and ſome catchup ; ſhake all up; let it boil, but not 

much, as it will make the oyſters grow hard and ſhrink ; yet 


care ſhould be taken that they are enough, as nothing is more 


diſagreeable than for the oyſters to taſte raw. Or melted but- 
ter only, with the oyſters and their liquor. Maſon, 327. 


Take a pint of large oyſters, ſcald them, and then ſtrain them 
through a fieve, waſh the oyſters, very clean in cold water, and 
take the beards off; put them in a ſtew pan, pour the liquor 
over them, but be careful to pour the liquor gently out of the 
veſſel you have ſtrained it into, and you will leave all the ſedi- 
ment at the bottom, which you muſt avoid putting into your 
Rew-pan ; then add a large ſpoonful of anchovyliqu or, two 
blades of mace, half a lemon z enough butter rolled in flour to 
thicken it; then put in half a pound of butter, boil it up till the 
butter is melted, then take out the mace and lemon, ſqueeze 
the lemon- juice into the ſauce, give it a boil up, ſtir it all the 
tune, and then put it into your boats or baſons. 

N. B. You may put in a ſpoonful of catchup, or the fame 
quantity of mountain wine. Glafſe, 123. | 
Ape Sauce. . 

Infuſe chervil, tarragon, burnet, garden-creſs, and a little 

mint, in a little cullis for above half an hour; then fift it, and 


add to it a ſpooful of garlick- vinegar, pepper and ſalt; ſerve 


up in a ſauce- boat. Clermont, 38. - | 
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| Lobfler Sauce. 785 
Bruiſe the body of a lobſter into thick melted butter, and 
tut the fleſh into it in ſmall pieces; ſtew all together, and 
give it a boil; ſeaſon with a little pepper, ſalt, and a very ſmall 
quantity of mace, Cole, 245. | 
Another way, 


Procure a lobſter that has a good deal of ſpawn, pull the- 
meat to pieces with a fork; do not chop itz bruiſe the body 
and the ſpawn with the back of a ſpoon ; break the ſhell, boil 
it in a little water to give it a colour; ſtrain it off, melt ſome 
butter in it very ſmooth, with a little horſe-radiſh and a 
little chyan; take out the horſe radiſh, mix the body of the 
lobſter well with the butter, then add the meat, and give it 2 
boil, with a ſpoonful of catchup or gravy, if agreeable. Some 
people chooſe only plain butter. Maſon, 327. | 


[ Cullifſes are uſed far thickening all forts of ragoos, ſoups, c. and 
to give them an agreeable flavour. I have given the following receipts 
for making ſeveral of them, as they may probably be agreeable to ſome 
of my readers; though I have found by long experience, that Lemon- 
pickle and Browning { which ſee ) anſwers much better both for taſte 
and beauty. It is infinitely cheaper, and prevents a great deal of un- 
neceſſary trouble. | | ts. 

A Cullis for all forts of Ragoos and rich Sauces. 


Take two pounds of veal, two ounces of ham, two or three 
cloves, a little nutmeg, a blade of mace, ſome parſley-roots, two 
carrots cut to pieces. ſome ſhallots, two bay-leaves ; ſet theſe 
over a ſtove in an earthen veſſel; let them do very gently for 
half an hour cloſe covered, obſerving they do not burn; put 
bezf-broth to it, let it ſtew till it is as rich as it is required to 
te, and then ſtrain it. Cole, 246. | | 5 

A Cullis for all forts of Butcher's Meat. 

The quantity of your meat muſt be proportioned 'to your 
company. If ten or twelve, you cannot take leſs than a leg of 
| veal and an ham, with all the fat, ſkin, and outſide cut off. 
Cut the leg of veal in pieces about the thickneſs of your fiſt ; 
Place them in your ſtew-pan, and then the ſlices of ham, two 
carrots, an onion cut in two; cover it cloſe, let it ſtew foftly at 
firſt, and as it begins to brown, take off the cover and turn it, 
to colour it on all ſides the fame ; but take care not to burn the 
meat. When it has a pretty brown colour, moiſten you cullis 
with broth made of beef, or other meat; ſeaſon your cullis with 
2 little ſweet baſil, ſome cloves, with ſome garlick; pare a le- 
mon, cut it in flices, and put it into your cullis, with ſome 
muſhrooms. Put into a ſtew- pan a good lump of butter, and 
{et it over a flow fire; put into it two or three —_ of 
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” flour, fiir it 8 wooden ladle, and let it take a colour. If your 


cullis be pretty brown, you muſt put in ſome flour. Your flour 
being brown with your cullis, pour it very ſoftly into your cullis, 
keeping it ſtirring with a wooden ladle; then let your cullis 
ſtew foftly, and ſkim off all the fat; put in two. glaſſes of 
Champagne, or other white wine ; but take care to keep your 
cullis very thin, ſo that you may take the fat off and clarify it. 
To clarify it, you muſt put it in a ſtove that draws well, and 
cover it cloſe, and let it boil without uncovering till it boils 
over; then uncover it, and take off the fat that is round the 
ſtew-pan, then wipe it off the cover alſo, and cover it again. 
When your cullis is done, take out the meat, and ſtrain your 
cullis through a ſtrainer, This cullis is for all ſorts of ragoos, 
fowls, pies, and terrines. Glaſſe, 108. | 
Hs eilew A Culhs for Fiſh. WY 000. 
Gut a large pike, and lay it whole upon the gridiron; turn 
it often. When done, take it off; take off the ſkin, and take 
the meat from the bones ; boil fix hard eggs, and take out the 
yolks ; blanch a few almonds, beat them to a paſte in a marble 
mortar, and then add the yolks of the eggs; mix theſe well 
with butter, and put in the fiſh ; beat them all to maſh ; then 
take half a dozen onions, and cut them into ſlices, two parſ- 
nips; three carrots ; ſet on a ſtew-pan, put in a piece af butter 
to brown, and when it boils, put in the roots; turn them till 
they are brown, and then pour in a little pea broth to moiſten 


— 


them. When they have boiled a few minutes, ſtrain it into 


another fauce-pan;z put in a whole leek, ſome parſley, and 
ſweet baſil, half a dozen cloves, ſome muſhrooms and truffles, 
and a'few crumbs of bread ; let it ſtew gently a quarter of 
an hour, and then put in the fiſh from the mortar ; let it 
Kew ſome time longer; it muſt not boil up, becauſe that 
would make it brown, When it is done, ſtrain it through a 
coarſe ſieve. | Wl | * . ö 
It ſerves to thicken all made-diſhes, and ſoups for Lent. Cole, 


24 0 Rs | 
25 / | ; „„ Flaw Calls. © | 8 
This is done with flices of veal-fillet, and ham ſufficient to 
give it a pretty ſtrong taſte ; add all ſorts of roots; then add 
broth without ſalt, a glaſs of white wine, a noſegay of thyme 
and parſley, half a laurel-leaf, one clove of garlick, a few muſh- 


rooms, and ſhallots, Dalrymple, 11. 


A white Cullis. 


F Cut a piece of veal into ſmall bits, take ſome thin ſlices of | 


ham, and two onions cut into four pieces; moiſten it with 
broth, ſeaſoned with muſhrooms, a bunch of parſley, green 
onions, and three cloves ; let it ſtew, Being ſtewed, take out 
all your meat and roots with a ſkimmer, put in a few cr ug 
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of bread, and let it ſtew ſoftly ; take the white of a fowl, or 
two chickens, and pound it in a mortar; when well pounded, 
mix it in your cullis, but it maſt not boil, and your cullis 
muſt be very white; but if it is not white enough, you mult 
pound two dozen of ſweet almonds blanched, and put into 


your cullis. Let it be of a good taſte, and main it off, then 


ut it in a ſmall kettle, and keep it warm. You may uſe 
it for white loaves, white cruſt of bread and biſcuits. 2 , 


1 1 2 
A Fond Cullis. © 


Take a piece of butter rolled in flour, ſtir it in your ſteww- 
pp till the flour takes a fine yellow colour; then add ſmall 
roth, a little gravy, a glaſs of white wine, a bundle of parſley, 


| thyme, laurel, and ſweet baſil, two cloves, a little nutmeg or 


mace, a few muſhrooms, whole pepper, and falt; boil for an 
hour on a flow fire; fift it through a lawn fieve, well ſkimmed 
from fat, This cuts 4 is made either with meat or fiſh eme 
accordin 8 to your fancy. Clermont, g. 


To make Lemon Pickle. 


Take twenty-four lemons, grate off the out-rinds very thin, 
and cut them in four quarters, but leave the. bottoms whole, 
rub on them equally half a pound of bay-ſalt, and ſpread them 
on 2 large pewter diſh; either put them in a cool oven, or let 
them dry gradually by the fire, till all the juice is dried into 
the peels; then put them into a well-glazed pitcher, with an 
ounce of mace, and half an ounce of cloves beat fine, an ounce 
of nutmeg cut into thin flices, four ounces of garlick peeled, 
Half a pint of muſtard ſeed bruiſed a little, and tied in a muſlin 
bag; ; pour two quarts of, boiling white wine vinegar upon 
them, cloſe the pitcher well up, and let it ſtand five or fix days 
by the fire; ſhake it well up every day, then tie it up, and let 
it ſtand for three months to take off the bitter. When you 
bottle it, put the pickle and lemon in an hair ſieve, preſs them 
well to get out the liquor and let it ſtand till another day, then 
pour off the fine, and bottle it, Let the other ſtand three or 
our days, and it will refine itſelf. Pour it off, and bottle it; 
let it ſtand again, and bottle it, till the whole is refined. It 
may be put in any white ſauce, and will not hurt the colour. 


It is very good {for fiſh- ſauce and made-diſhes. A tea- ſpoon- 


ful is enough for white, and two for brown ſauce, for a 
fowl. It is a moſt uteful pickle, and gives a pleaſant fla- 
vour. Always put it in before you thicken the ſauce, or put 
any cream in, leſt the ſharpneſs ſhould make it core Rafe 
6570 89. 


Crap, 
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cn. XVII. ELEGANT SMALL SAVOURY 


DISHES. OF - VEGETABLES, FRUIIS, &c. 


Artichoke Bottoms with Egge. 


KE your artichoke bottoms, and boil them in hard water; 

if dry ones, in ſoft water; put a good lump of butter in 
the water; it will make them boil in half the time, and they 
will be white and plump. When you put them up, put the 
yolk of an hard egg in the middle of every bottom, and pour 
good melted butter upon them, and ferve them up. You may 
lay aſparagus or brocoli between every bottom. Rafald, 290. 


To fry Artichoke Bottoms, 
Having blanched them in water, flour them and * them 


in freſh butter. Lay them in your diſh, and pour melted but- | 


ter over them.. Or you may put a little red wine into the but- 
ter, and ſeaſon with nutmeg, pepper, and falt, lc 197. 


Far ley, 56. 
Aste of Artichoke Bottoms. 


If dried, let them lie in warm water for two or three hours, 
changing the water; put to them ſome good gravy, muſhroom 
catchup or powder, chyan and falt ; thicken with a little flour. 


Boil theſe together, Cole, 249. 


A rage of Celery. 1 


Cut the white part of your celery into lengths, boil it till it 
is tender; fry and drain it, flour it, put into it ſome rich gravy, 


a very little red wine, ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, and _ 3 boil 


it up. Cole, 249. 


Another way. 
Having taken off all the outſides of your heads of celery, cut 


them in pieces, put them in a toſſing-pan, with a little veal- 
; gravy or water; boll them till they are tender; put to it a 


poonful of lemon pickle, a meat ſpoonful of white wine, and .2 
little falt ; thicken it with flour and ter, and ſerve them 
up with ſippets. Rafald, 286. 


To fry Celery, | 
When boiled, dip it in batter, fry it of a light brown in 
hogs-lard ; put it on a plate, and pour melted butter over it. 


Cucumbers flewed. 


Heine pared your cucumbers, ſlice them about the thick- 
neſs of a crown piece; ſlice ſome onion. Fry them both; 


drain and ſhake a little flour over them, Put them into a ſtew- 


pan 
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pan with ſome good gravy, chyan, and ſalt; ſtew them till ten- 
der... Or they may be ſtewed in their own liquor; without be- 
ing fried; chyan, and ſalt. Or take out the ſeeds, quarter 
the cucumbers, ſtew them till clear in ſome boiled gravy 3 mix 
a little flour with ſome cream, a very little white wine, and 

white pepper pounded. Boil it up. Maſon, 338. 
To ragoo Cucumbers. 


Slice two  cicunabicrs and two onions, and fry them 2 a 
little butter, then drain them in a ſieve, put them into a ſauce- 
pan, add ſix ſpoonfuls of gravy, two of white wine, and a blade 
of mace; let them ſtew five or ſix minutes. Then take a piece 
of butter as big as a walnut rolled in flour, a little falt, and 
chyan pepper; ſhake them together, and when it is thick, diſh 
them up. Glaſſe, 113. 

Cucumbers with Eggs. 


Pare fix large young cucumbers; and cut them into baus 
about the ſize of a dice; put them into boiling water; let 
them boil up, and take them out of the water, and put them 
into a ſtew=pan, with an onion ſtuck with cloves, a good flice 
of ham, a quarter of a pound of butter, and a little falt z ſet it 
over the fire a quarter of an hour, keep it cloſe covered, ſkim 
it well, and ſhake it often, as it is apt to burn; then dredge in 
a little flour over them, and put in as much veal-gravy as will 
juſt cover the cucumbers; ſtir it well together, and keep a 
gentle fire under it till no ſcum will riſe; then take out the 
ham and onion, and put in the yolks of two eggs, beat up with 
a tea-cupful of cream; ſtir it well for a minute; then take it off 
the fre, and juſt before you put it in the diſh, ſqueeze in a lit- 
tle lemon. juice. Have ready five or fix poached eggs to lay 
on the top. Cole, 250. 


Cucumber Ruffed with Nee 


Peel as many cucumbers as you propoſe for a diſh ; take out 
the middle with an apple corer, blanch them a little in boll- 
ing water, and fill them with a force-meat made of roaſted 
poultry ; braze them with ſome thin ſlices of bacon, a little 
broth, two or three onions, a faggot of parſley and ſweet herbs, 
one carrot ſliced, three cloves, a little whole pepper and ſalt. 
When done drain and wipe them, and ſerve with a good re- 
liſhing cullis-ſauce. Cole, 250. 


To ragoo Muſbronms. 

Peel ſome large muſhrooms, and take out the inſide. Broil 
them op a gridiron, and when the outſide is brawn, put them 
in a toſſing-pan, with a quantity of water ſufficient to cover 
them, Let them ſtand ten minutes, then put to them a ſpoon- 
ful of white wine, as much of 5 and a very little alle- 


* 
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: E. Thicken it with butter and flour, and boil it a little. 
cr 


ve it up with ſippets round the diſh, Farley, * from _ 
Fald, 288. 


Another way, 
Scrape the inſide of ſome large muſhrooms, and broil them. 


When a little brown, put them into ſome gravy thickened with 
ale, a little flour, a very little Madeira, ſalt, and chyan; a little 


juice of lemon. Boil theſe together. Cole, 251. 


To flew N uſhrooms. 
Firſt put your muſhrooms in ſalt and water, then wipe them _ 


with a flannel, and put them again in ſalt and water; then 


throw them into a ſauce-pan by themſelves, and let them boil 
up as quick as poſſible; then put in a little chyan pepper and 


a little mace : let them ſtew in this a quarter of an hour, then 


add a tea-cupful of cream, with a little flour and butter the ſize 


of a walnut. Serve them up as ſoon as done. Cole, 251. 


Muſhroom Loaves, 
Take ſmall buttons, and waſh them as for pickling ; boil 


them a few minutes in a little water; put to them a little 
cream, a piece of butter rolled in flour, ſalt, and pepper ; boil 


this up, and fill ſome ſmall Dutch loaves. If they are not too 
be had, ſmall French rolls will do, the crumb taken out ; but 


ö 


not ſo well as the loaves. Maſon, 339. 


Steed Peas and Lettuce. 
Take a quart of green peas and two large cabbage e 


ceut ſmall acroſs, and waſhed very clean; put them in a ſtew- 


an with a quart of gravy, and ſtew them till tender; put in 
ome butter rolled in flour, ſeaſon with pepper and falt. 


When of a proper thickneſs, diſh them up. 


N. B. Some like them thickened with the yolks of four eggs; 
others prefer an onion chopped very fine, and ſtewed with 


them, with two or three raſhers of lean ham. Gia, 116. 


Another way. | 
Boil and dela the peas, lice and fry the lettuce z put them 


into ſome good gravy; ſhake in a little flour; add chyan and 
alt, and a very little ſhred mint; boil this up, thaking it, 


Cole, 252. 


Another Way. 


Having ſhelled your peas, boil them in hard water, with ſalt 
in it, drain them in a ſieve; then ſlice your lettuces and fry 
them in freſh butter; put your peas and lettuces into a toffing- 
pan, with a little good gravy, pepper and ſalt; thicken it with 
flour and butter, put in a little ſhred mint, and ſerve it up in a 
9 — ay. 5 


To 
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; To ragoo Aſparagus. | | 
Scrape and clean one hundred grafs, and throw them incold 
water; then cut as far as they are good and green, and take 
two heads of endive, clean picked and waſhed, and cut very 
ſmall, a young lettuce clean waſhed and cut ſmall, and a large 
onion peeled and cut ſmall. Put a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter into a ſtew-pan, and when it is melted, throw in the above 
ingredients, Toſs them about, and fry them ten minutes; 
then ſeaſon them with a little pepper and ſalt, ſhake in a little 
flour, toſs them about, and pour in half a pint of gravy. Let 
them ſtew till the ſauce is very thick and good, and then pour 
all into your diſh. Garniſh with a few of the little tops of the 
graſs, Farley, 80. : 

Aſparagus and Eggs. 
Toaſt a piece of bread as large as you have occafion for, 
butter it, and lay it on your diſh ; butter ſome eggs and lay 
over it. In the mean time, boil ſome graſs tender, cut it ſmall, 
and lay it over the eggs. 3 | 58 | 
N. B. The eggs are buttered thus :—take as many as you 

want, beat them well, put them into a ſauce-pan with a good 
piece of butter, a little ſalt ; keep beating them with a ſpoon till 
they are thick enough, then pour them on the toaſt. Cole, 252, 

. An Amulet of Aſparagus, ' | 

Beat up fix eggs with cream, boil ſome fine aſparagus, and 
when boiled, cut off all the green in ſmall pieces ; mix them 
with the eggs, and add pepper and ſalt. Make your pot hot, 


and put in a ſlice of butter; then put them in, and ſend them 
up hot. They may be ſerved on buttered toaſts. Cole, 252. 


To make an Amulet. 


Beat fix eggs, ſtrain them through a hair fieve, and put them 
into a frying-pan, in which is prepared a quarter of a pound of 
hot butter, Throw in a little boiled ham, ſcraped fine, ſome 
ſhred parſley, and ſeaſon them with pepper, falt, and nutmeg. 
Fry it brown on the under ſide, and lay it on your diſh, but do 
not turn it, Hold a hot ſalamander over-it for half a minute, 

to take off the raw look of the eggs. Some put in clary and 
chives, and ſome put in onions. _ As it with curled parſley 
ſtuck in it. Cole, 253. ES th 

An Amulet with Onions, 

Fry four fliced onions in butter, till they are quite done. 
Add the yolks of three eggs, and a little chopped parſley. 
Make two ſmall amulets without ſalt, put the onions upon 
them, and a few fillets of anchovies z roll them lengthway s. 
Have ready ſome pieces of bread cut like toaſts, and fried in 
butter. Cut the amulets the fame ſize of the bread upon 


% whith 
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which you put them. Pour a little melted butter over, and 

ſtrew them with raſped Parmeſan cheeſe and bread crumbs. 
Give them a colour in the oven, and 2 with a reliſhing- ſauce 
under. Dalrymple, 413. 

1 To ragoo Couliflowers, | 

| 5 Take a large cauliflower, or two ſmall ones, pick. as if you 
"intended them for pickling : ſtew them till they are enough in 
a rich brown cullis, ſeaſoned with pepper and alt ; put them 
In a diſh, and pour the cullis over them. Boil ſome ſprigs of 
'the cauliflower very white, and lay round them, Maſon, 337. 


Farley, 81. 
"To broil Potatoes. 


Boil them, then peel them, cut them in two, and broil them 
till they are brown on both ſides; then lay them in the plate 
or diſh, and pour melted butter over them. Cole, 2 53. 5 


To fry Potatoes, | 


Cut your potatoes into thin ſlices, as large as a crown piece, 
fry them brown, lay them in the plate or diſh, pour melted 
butter and ſack and ſugar over them. Tale make a pretty 

corner plate. Cole, 2 $3: | 
To maſb potatoes. 
| Boil them, Ty them, and put them into a ſauce-pan maſh 
| | them well, and put a pint of milk to two pounds of potatoes; 
| | add a little ſalt, ſtir them well together, and take care that 
| they do not ſtick-to the bottom ; then take a quarter of a 
1 pound of butter, ſtir it in, and ſerve i it up. Cole, 253. 


To ſeollep Potatoes, 


Having firſt boiled your potatoes, beat them fine in a a bowl 
with good cream, and a lump of butter and falt; put them in- 
to ſcollop ſhells, make them ſmooth on the rop, ſcore them with 
a knife, lay thin ſlices of butter on the top of them, put them 
1 in a Dutch oven to brown before the fire. Three ſhells is fuf- 
1! 5 for a diſh, Raffald, 287. 
| g To fry Chardoons. 


Cut them about ſix inches long, and ſtring them, then boil 
them till tender. Take them out, have ſome butter melted in 
your ſtew-pan, flour them, and fry them brown. Send them 
ma diſh, with melted butter in a cup. Or you may tie them 
up in bundles, and boil them like aſparagus. Put a toaſt under 
them, and pour a little melted butter over them; or cut them 
into dice, and boil them like peas. Toſs them up in butter, 
nd rad: them up hot. Gade, 195. 


Chardoons a-la-Fromage. EY 
Swing them, cut them an inch long, ſtew re . A | Kttle red | 


WINE. 


— 
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wine till they are tender; ſeaſon. with pepper and falt, and 
thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour ; then pour 
them into your diſh, ſqueeze ſome juice of orange over it, then 
ſcrape Parmeſan or Cheſhire cheeſe all over them ; then' 
brown it with a cheeſe iron, and ſerve it up quick and hot. 


Cole, 254. 57 55 
„„ Toftew Pears. MTN 
Take ſix pears, pare them, and either quarter them ox ſtew 
them whole. Lay them in a deep earthen pan, with a few 
cloves, a piece of lemon peel, a gill of red wine, and a quarter 
of a pound of fine ſugar, If the pears are very large, they will 
require half a pound of ſugar, and half a pint & red wine. 
Cover them cloſe with brown paper, and ſtew them in an oven 
till they are enough. They may be ſerved up hot or cold. 


They make a very pretty diſh with one whole and they reſt cut 


= 


in quarters, and the cores taken out, Farley, 72. 
| To. flew Pears in a ſauce pan. | 
Put them into a fauce-pan with the ingredients mentioned 
in the preceding article, cover them, and do them over a flow . 
fire. When they are enough, take them off; add a penny- 
worth of cachineal bruiſed very fine, Cole, 25. 


To bake Pears. 


Pare them, cut them in halves, and core them; then put 
them into an earthen pan with a few cloves, a litttle water and 
red wine, and about half a pound of ſugar to fix pears; bake 
them in an oven moderately hot, then ſet them over a flow fire; 
let them ſtew gently ; cut in a lemon- peel in ſmall ſhreds.” If 
the ſyrup is not rich enough, add more ſugar. "Maſon, 433. 

| Eggs and Broccoli. 1 


Boil your broccoli tender, obſerying to ſave a large bunch for 
the middle, and fix or eight little thick ſprigs to ſtick round. 
Toaſt a bit of bread as large as you would have it for your diſh 
or butter plate. Butter as eggs thus: take fix eggs, or as 
many as you have occaſion for, ne them well, put them into 
| a ſauce-pan with a good piece of butter, a little ſalt z keep beat- 
ing them with a ſpoon till they are thick enough, then pour 
them on the toaſt, Set the largeſt bunch of broccoli in the 
middle, and the other little pieces round and about, and garniſh 
the diſh with little ſprigs of broccoli. This is a. pretty ſide- 


in Lo a4 


- 


diſh, or corner- plate. Glaſſe, 197. 

| To brall Egge. 1 
Cut a toaſt round a quartern loaf, brown it, lay it in your 
diſh, butter it, and very carefully break ſix or eight eggs on 


the toaſt. Take a red-hot ſhovel and hold it over them. 
ES | When 
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When they are done, ſqueeze a Seville orange over them, 

88 a little nutmeg over it, and ſerve it up for a ſide- plate. 
Jr you may poach your eggs and lay them on a toaſt; or toaſt 
your bread criſp, and pour a little boiling water over it. Sea- 
ſon it with a little falt, and then lay your poached eggs upon it. 


Cole, 255. 5 

| Egg Dutcheſs faſhion. ; 
. Boil a pint of cream and ſugar, a little orange-flower water, 
and piece of lemon-peel; poach fix or eight eggs in it; take 
out the eggs, reduce the cream for ſauce to ſerve upon them. 
Dalrymple, 416. WF 2 Þ 
Spinach and Egge. 


Pick and waſh your ſpinach very clean in ſeveral waters, put 
it into a ſauce-pan with a little ſalt ; cover it cloſe, and ſhake 
the pan often, When it is juſt tender, and whilſt it is green, 
throw it into a ſieve to drain; lay it in your diſh, Have ready 
a ſtew-pan of water boiling, and break as many eggs into cups 
as you would poach. When the water boils, put in the eggs; 
| have an egg lice ready to take them out with, lay them on the, 
ſpinach, and garniſh the diſh with orange cut into quarters, 
with melted butter in a cup. Cole, 255, Fs ; 
| To force Eggs. 


Scald two cabbage lettuces with a few muſhrooms, parſley, 
ſorrel, and chervil; then chop them very ſmall, with the yolks 
of hard eggs, ſeaſoned with ſalt and nutmeg ; then ſtew them 
in butter, and when they are enough, put in a little cream, then 


pour them into the bottom of a diſh, Then chop the whites 


very fine, with parſley, nutmeg, and ſalt. Lay this round the 
brim of the diſh, and tun a red-hot fire-ſhovel over it to brown 
it. Cole, 255. | k 3 | | 
To poach Eggs with Toafſts. | £ 
Pour your water in a flat-bottomed pan, with a little ſalt, 
When it boils, break your eggs carefully in, and let them boil 
two minutes; then take them op with an egg-ſpoon, and lay 
them on buttered toafts. Raffald, 289. 0 
* 414 174, Eggs with Sauſages, SURE 
Fry ſome ſauſages, and then alice of bread ; lay the ſauſages 
on the bread, with a poached egg between each link. If the 
toaſt is too ſtrong fried, butter it a little. eel 
The common way of drefling eggs is to poach them, and 
ſerve them on a buttered toaſt, or on ſtewed ſpinach, or forrel, 
Cole, 256. 8 2 . BE 
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1 25 Preliminary Obſervations on Puddingt. 1 
1 boiled puddings, particular care is required that the cloth 
be clean, and remember to dip it in boiling water, let it be 
well floured, and give your cloth a ſhake. If it is a bread pud- 
ding, tie it looſe; if a batter pudding, tie it cloſe; and never 
put your pudding in till the water boils. If you boil it in a 
baſon, butter it, and boil it in plenty of water, without covering 
the pan, and turn it often. When it is enough, take it up in 
the baſon, let it ſtand a few minutes to cool, then untie the 
ſtring, wrap the cloth round the baſon, lay your diſh over it, 
and turn the pudding out ; then take off the baſon and cloth 
with great care, otherwiſe a light pudding is liable to be broken 
in turning out. When you make a batter pudding, firſt mix 
the flour well with a little milk, then gradually put in the in- 
gredients, by which means it will be perfectly ſmooth and with- 
out lumps. But for a plain batter pudding, the beſt method is 
to ſtrain it through a coarſe hair fieve, that it may neither have 
lumps nor the treadles of the eggs; and for all other puddings, 
ſtrain the eggs when you beat them. With reſpect to baking, 
all bread and cuſtard puddings require time, and a moderate 
oven, that will raiſe and not burn them.. Batter and rice pud- 
dings, a quick oven. Be particularly careful to butter the pan 
or diſh before you put in your pudding. Cole, 256, 
| A baked Almond Pudding, 


Having boiled the ſkins of two lemons very tender, beat 
them very fine; beat half a pound of almonds in roſe water, 
and a pound of ſugar very fine; then melt half a pound of 
butter and let it ſtand till it is quite cold; beat the yolks of 
eight eggs and the whites of four ; mix them and beat them all 
together, with a little orange-flower water, and bake it in the 
oven, Rafald, 168. Farley, 184. | 


A boiled Almond Pudding. 


Strain two eggs well beaten into a quart of cream, a penny- 
loaf grated, one nutmeg, ſix ſpoonfuls of flour, half a pound 
of almonds blanched and beat fine, half a dozen bitter almonds, 
ſweeten with fine ſugar; add a little brandy ; boil it half an 
hour; pour round it melted butter and wine; ſtick it with al- 
monds blanched and flit, Maſon, 370. | 


Almond Hog Puddings. 


Take a pound of beef marrow chopped fine, half a pound of 
ſweet almonds blanched and beat fine, with a little orange- 
. flower 
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flower or roſe water; half a pound of white bread grated fine 
half a pound of currants clean waſhed and picked, a quarter of 
a pound of fine ſugar, a quarter of an ounce of mace, nutmeg, 
and cinnamon together, of each an equal quantity, and half a 
pint of ſack of mountain. Mix all well together, with half a 
pint of good cream, and the yolks of four eggs. Fill your guts 
Half full, tie them up, and boil them a quarter of an hour, and 
prick them as they boil to keep the guts from breaking. For 
a change, you may leave out the currants, but you muſt then 
add a quarter of a pound more ſugar. Cole, 257. 
a A baked Apple Pudding. 3 IT 

Boil half a pound of apples and pound them well take half 
a pound of butter beaten to a cream, mix it with the apples 
before they are cold; add ſix eggs with the whites, well beaten 
and ſtrained, half a pound of ſugar pounded and ſifted, the 
rinds of two lemons well boiled and beaten; ſift the peel into 
clean water twice in the boiling; put a thin cruſt in the bot- 
tom and rims of your diſh. It will take half an hour to bake 
it. Cole, 2 5 7. 8 2 | ; : | 
| | Another ⁊uay. 


Pare twelve large pippins, and take out the cores; put them 
into a ſauce-pan, wit four or five ſpoonfuls of water, and boil 
them till they are ſoft and thick. Then beat them well, ſtir 
in a pound of loaf ſugar, the juice of three lemons, | and the 
peels of two cut thin and beat tine in a mortar, and the yolks 
of eight eggs beaten, Mix all well together, and bake it in a 
ſlack oven. When nearly done, throw over it a little fine 
ſugar: You may, if you pleaſe, bake it in a puff paſte, at the 
bottom of the diſh, and round the edges of it, 'Gloſſe, 217, 
Farley, 198, Eh, i» R 
. Apple Dumplings, + 
Having pared and taken out the core of your apples, fill the 
hole with quince, or orange marmalade, or ſugar (which ever 
beſt ſuits); then take a piece of cold paſte, and make a hole in 
it, as if you was going to make a pie; lay in your apple, and 
put another piece of paſte in the ſame form, and cloſe it up 
round the fide of your apple. It is much preferable to the 
method of ork. it in a lump at one end. Tie it in a cloth, 
and boil it three quarters of an hour; pour melted butter over 
them and ſerve them up. Five is fufficient for a diſh, Rafe 
Fald, 183. Farley, 198, Po? 
| : An Apricot Pudding. | | 


Co ddle fix large apricots very tender, break them very ſmall, 
ſyeeten them to your taſte ; when they are cold add fix eggs 
and only two whites, well beat; mix them all well together, 

2 | ha WF : . >» " l with 
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with 2 pint of good cream; lay a puff paſte all over your diſh, 
and pour in your ingredients. Bake it half an hour; but the 
oven ſhould not be too hot. When it is enough, throw a 
little fine ſugar all over it, and ſend it to table. Glaſſe, 272. 
one's 189. 

4 Batter Pudding, 
| Take a quart of milk, beat up the yolks of fix eggs, and the 
whites of three, and mix them with a quarter of a pint of milk. 
Take fix ſpoonfuls of flour, a tea-ſpoonful of ſalt, and one of 

beaten ginger. Mix them all together, boil them an hour and 
quarter, and pour melted butter over the pudding, You 
may, if you think proper, put in half a pound of, pruens, or 
currants, and two or three more eggs. Or you may make it 
without eggs, in the following manner: take a quart of milk, 
mix ſix ſpoonfuls of the flour with a little of the milk firſt, a 
tea - ſpoonful of ſalt, two of beaten ginger, and two of the tine- 
ture of ſaffron. Then mix all together, and boil it an hour. 
Farley, 200, from Glaſſe, 219. 


Another. 


A pint of milk, four eggs, four ſpoonfuls of flour, half a 
grated nutmeg, and a little ſalt; tie the cloth very cloſe, and 
boil it three quarters of an hour, Sauce, melted butter, Cole, 
2 | 

m_ 2 3 Pudding. 

Slice all the crumb of a penny loaf thin into a quayt of milk, 
ſet it over a chafing-diſh of coals till the bread has ſoaked up 
all the milk, then put in a piece of butter, ſtir it round, and 
let it ſtand till cool. Or you may boil your milk and pour 
over your bread, and cover it up cloſe z this method is as 
as the other, Then take the yolks of ſix eggs, and half the 
whites, and beat them up with a little roſe water and nutmeg, 
and a little ſalr and ſugar, if you like it. Mix all well a 
and boil it an hour. Glaſſe, 220. Farley, 192. 


A nice Bread Pudding, 


Take half a pint of milk, boil it with a bit of cinnamon, 
four eggs, and the whites well beaten, the rind of a lemen 
grated, half a pound of ſuet chopped fine, and as much bread 
as may be thought requiſite, Pour your milk on the 'bread 
and ſuet, keep mixing it till cold, then put in the lemon peel, 
eggs, a little ſugar, and ſome nutmeg grated fine, This.pud- 
| ding may be either boiled or baked, Raffald, 173 · 


A Calf "s-foot Pudding. 


Boil four feet tender ; pick the niceſt of the meat from the 
bones, and chop it very fine; add the crumb of a penny doaf 
; * A * of beef ſuet ſhred ſmall, half a pint of cream, 


ſeven 
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ſeven eggs, a pound of currants, four ounces of citron cut 
fmall, two ounces of candied orange peel cut like ſtraws, a.nut- 
meg, and a large glaſs of brandy. Butter the cloth and flour 
it, tie it cloſe, let it boil three hours. Maſon, 370. * 

Mr. Raffald, page 172, gives the ſame receipt, with this 
addition: When you take the pudding up, it is beſt to put 
te it in a bowl that will juſt hold it, and let it ſtand a quarter 
« of an hour before you turn it out; lay your diſh upon the 
& top of the baſon, and turn it upſide down,” Cole, 261. 


A Carrot Pudding. | TOS: 
Scrape a raw carrot very clean and grate it. Take half a 
pound of the grated carrot, and a pound of grated bread ; beat 
up eight eggs, leaving out half the whites, and mix the eggs 
with half a pint of cream, Then ſtir in the bread and carrot, 
half a pound of freſh butter melted, half a pint of fack, three 
ſpoonfuls of orange flower-water, and a nutmeg grated. 
Sweeten to your palate. Mix all well together, and if it is not 
thin enough, ſtir in a little new milk or cream. Let it be of a 
moderate thickneſs, lay a puff paſte all over the diſh, and pour 
in the ingredients. It will take an hour's baking. If you 
vould boil it, you muſt melt butter, and put in white wine and 
ſugar. Cole, 25 9. e FH | 
Green Codling Pudding. 5 
Green about a quart of codlings as for a pie, rub them 
through a hair fieve, with as much of the juice of beets as will 
green your pudding; put in the crumb of half a penny loaf, 
half a pound of butter, and three eggs well beaten 3 beat them 
all together with half a pound of ſugar, and two ſpoonfuls of 
cyder. Lay a good paſte round the rim of the diſh and pour 
it in. Rafald, 178. From Maſon, 377, with very little al- 
teration. e ö | * 5 
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_ A Cyſtard Pudding. 
Put a piece of cinnamon in a pint of thick cream; boil it; 
add a quarter of a pqund of ſugar; when cold, add the yolks of 
five eggs well beat) ſtir this over the fire till pretty thick, 
but you ſhould not let it boil, When quite cold, butter a 
cloth well, duſt it with flour, tie the cuſtard in it very cloſe, 
boil it three quarters of an hour. When taken up, put it into 
aà baſon to cool a little; untie the cloth, lay the diſh on the 
* baſon, turn it up. If the cloth is not taken off carefully, 
the pudding will break; grate over it a little ſugar. Melted 
butter, and a little wine in a boat. Rafald, 169, from Maſon, 
. 369.3 with this difference, Mrs. Maſon recommends but five 
eggs, Mrs. Raffald, fix. Pe 5 
r iT Damaſcene 
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| Damaſeene Dumpli gs. | 


Having made a good hot paſte cruſt, roll it pretty thin, lay | 
it in a baſon, and put in a proper quantity of damaſcenes; wet 
the edge of the paſte, and cloſe it up; boil it in a cloth one 
hour and fend it up whole; pour melted butter over it, and 
. grate ſugar round the edge of the diſh. 

N. B. Dumplings may be made from any kind of preſerved | 
fruit, in the ſame manner. Raffald, 183, | 


Gooſeberry Pudding. 


Scald a pint of green gooſeberries, and rub them through a 
ſieve; put to them half a pound of ſugar, and an equal quantity 
of butter, two or three Naples biſcuits, and four eggs well 
beaten z mix it well, bake it half an hour. Maſon, 377. Raf- 
Fald, 182. Farley, 198. The two laſt recommended {ix eggs; 
Mrs, Maſon, only four, In other reſpects they all agree. 


A Crateful Pudding. 


Take a pound of fine flour, and a pound of white bread 
| grated ; take eight eggs, with half the Whites, beat them up, 
and mix with them a pint of milk; then ſtir in the bread and 
flour, a pound of raiſins ſtoned, a pound of currants, half a 
pound of ſugar, a little beaten ginger ; mix all well together, 
and either bake or boil it, It will take three quarters of an 
hour baking. Put in cream, if you have it, inſtead of milk 
the n will be much improved by it. Glaſſe, 219. 


Hard Dumplings. 


Put a little ſalt to ſome flour and water, and make i it into a 
aſte. Roll them in balls as large as a turkey's egg; roll them 
in a little flour, throw them into boiling water, and half an hour 

will boil them. They are beſt boiled with a good piece of beef. 
For a change, you may add a few currants. | 


| A Haſty Pudding, | 
Take a pint of cream and a pint of milk, a little ſalt, and 
ſweeten it with loaf-ſugar ; ; make it boil; then put in ſome fine 


flour, and keep it continually ſtirring while the flour is put in, 
till it is thick enough, and boiled enough; pour it out, and 


ſtick the tops full of little bits of butter. It may be eaten with 


ſugar or ſalt. Da 368. 
Herb Pudding. 


Of 1 beet, parſley, and leeks, take each a handful ; 
waſh them and ſcald them, then ſhred them very fine; have 
ready a quart of groats ſteeped in warm water half an hour, 
and a pound of hog's-lard cut in little bits, three large onions 
chopped ſmall, and three ſage leaves hacked fine; put in a lit- 
tle ſalt, mix al well together, 5 tie it cloſe up. It will re- 
. quire 
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quire to be taken up in boiling to looſen the ſtring 2 little, 
Rafaid, 182, from Maſon, 37 2. ap 
FITS Hunting Pudding. 1 
Take the yolks of ten eggs, and the whites of ſix; beat 
them up well with half a pint of cream, ſix ſpoonfulls of flour, 
one pound of beef ſuet chopped ſmall, a pound of currants well 
waſhed and picked, a pound of jar raifins ſtoned and chopped 
ſmall, two ounces of candied citron, orange and lemon, ſhred 
fine; put two ounces of fine fugar, a fpoonful of roſe water, a 
glaſs of brandy, and half a nutmeg grated. Mix all well to- 
gether, tie it up in a cloth, and boil it four hours; be ſure ta 
put it in when the water bails, and keep it boiling all the time; 


turn it into a diſh, and garniſh with powder ſugar. Cole, 261. 


I An Italian Pudding. 3 

Take a pint of cream, and ſlice in ſome French rolls, as 
much as you think will make it thick enough; beat ten eggs 
fine, grate a nutmeg, butter the bottom of the diſh, flice 


twelve pippins into it, throw ſome orange- peel and ſugar over, 
and half a pint of red wine . then pour your Cream, bread, — 
eggs over it; firſt lay a puff paſte at the bottom of the diſh, 


end round the edges, and bake it half an ap hour, Glee, 
A Lemon Pudding. 144 : 


Take three lemons and grate the rinds off, beat up twelve 
yolks and fix whites of eggs, put in half a pint of cream, half 
a pound of fine ſugar, a little orange flower water, a quarter of 
2 pound of butter melted. Mix all well together, ſqueeze in 
the juice of two lemons; put it over the ſtove, and keep ſtir- 
ring it till it is thick; put a puff paite round the rim of the 
din, put in pudding-ſtuff, with ſome candied ſweetmeats cut 
{mall over it, and bake it three quarters of an hour. Cole, 262, 


A Marrow Pudding. 


217. 


Grate a penny loaf into crumbs, and pour on them a pint of 


boiling hot cream. Cut very thin a pound of beef marrow, 


beat four eggs well, and then add a glaſs of brandy, with ſugar 


and nutmeg to your taſte, - Mix them all well together, and 
either boil or bake it. Three quarters of an hour will do it, 
Cut two ounces of citron very thin; and when you dith it up, 
ſtick them all over it. Cole, 262. wh. 
| 4 Another. 


Take a quarter of a pound of rice, half boil it, half a pound 


of marrow ſhred very fine, a quarter of a pound of raiſins 


ſtoned and chopped ſmall, with two ounces of currants; beat 


four eggs a quarter of an hour, mix it all together, with a ri 
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of good cream, A ſpoonful of brandy, aol ſugar and nutmeg to 


your taſte. ,You may either bake it or put it into ſkins for 
hog! Fg Cole, 262. 


A Millet Pulling. 


Spread a quarter of a pound of butter at the bottom of a 
diſh ; lay into it fix ounces of millet, and a quarter of a pound 
of ſugar. When going to the oven, pour over it three pints 
of mill. Maſon, 377- | | 


| Norfolk Dumplings. 


To half a pint of milk put two eggs, and a little ſalt, and 
make them into a good thick batter with flour, Have ready a 
clean ſaucepan of water boiling, and drop your batter into it, 

and two or three minutes will boil them. Be particularly 
careful that the water boils faſt when you put the batter in. 

Then throw them into a fieve to drain, turn them into a diſh, 

and ſtir a lamp of freſh butter into them. If eaten hot, they 
are very good. Cole, 263. | | 


An Oat Pudding. 
Take two pounds of oats ſkinned, and new milk enongh to 


drown it; eight ounces of raiſins of the ſun ſtoned, the ſame 
quantity of currants neatly picked; a pound of ſweet ſuct 


finely ſhred, fix new laid eggs well bear ; ; ſeaſon with nutmeg, 


beaten ginger, and ſalt; mix it all well together, it will make 
an excellent pudding. Cole, 263. 


An Oatmeal Puddi ing. 


| Boil a pint of fine oatmeal in three pints of new milk, ir- 
ring it till it is as thick as haſty pudding; take it off, and ſtir 
in half a pound of freſh butter, a little beaten mace and nut- 
meg, and a gill of ſack; then beat up eight eggs, half 
the whites, ſtir all well together, lay puff paſte all over the 
diſh, pour in the pudding, and bake it half an hour. Or you 
may boil it with a few eurrants, Cole, 263. 


An Orange Pudding. 


Take cls rind of a Sevelle orange, boil it very ſoft, beat it 
in a marble mortar, with the juice; put to it two Naples biſ- 
cuits grated very fine, half a pound of butter, a quarter of a 


pound of ſugar, and the yolks of fix eggs; mix them well to- 


gether; lay a good puff paſte round the edge of your China 
diſh, bake it in a gentle oven half an hour. You may make a 
lemon pudding the ſame way, by Putting in a lemon. inſtead 
— orange. R fad, 171. 

Peas Pudding. 


Boil it till it is quite tender 3 ; then take it up, untie it, ſtir in 
A good 
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a good piece of butter, a little ſalt, and a good deal of beatert 
pepper; then tie it up tight again, boil it an hour longer, and 
| it Will eat fine. Cole, 263. 5 : 8 

| | A Plain Pudding. | 
Put into a pint of milk three laurel leaves, a little grated 
lemon- peel, and a bit of mace ;z boil it, then ſtrain it off, and 
with a little flour make it into a pretty thick haſty pudding; 
then ſtir into it a quarter of a pound of butter, two ounces of 
ſugar, half a ſmall nutmeg grated, five yolks and three whites 
of eggs; beat them well up all together, pour it into a diſh, 
and bake it. Maſon, 375. N 
. ä | Another. | 
Take the yolks and whites of three eggs, beat them toge- 
ther, with two large ſpoonfuls of flour, a little falt, and half a 
pint of milk or cream; make it the thickneſs of a pancake 
batter, and beat all well together. It will take half an hour 
to boil it. Cole, 264. | ä : 
An excellent Plum Pudding. 


Take one pound of ſuet, one pound of currants, and one 
pound of raiſins ſtoned ; the yolks of eight eggs, and the whites 
of four; the crumb of a penny loaf grated, one pound of flour, 
half a nutmeg, a tea-ſpoonful of grated ginger, a little ſalt, and 
a ſmall glaſs of brandy; beat the eggs firſt, mix them with 
fome milk. By degrees add the flour and other ingredients, 
and what more milk may be neceſſary; it muſt be very thick 
and well ſtirred. It will require five hours boiling. Cole, 264. 


| A Potatoe Pudding. | 

. Boil a quarter of a pound of potatoes till they are ſoft, peel 
them, and maſh them with the back of a ſpoon, and rub them 
through a fieve to have them fine and ſmooth, Then take 
half a pound of freſh butter melted, half a pound of fine ſugar, 
and bear them well together till they are ſmooth., Beat fix 
eggs, both yolks and whites, and ſtir them in with a glaſs of 
fack or brandy, You may, if you pleaſe, add half a pint of 
currants. Boil it half an hour. Melt ſome butter, and put 
into it a glaſs of white wine; ſweeten with ſugar, and pour it 
% %%... | 
PEA 4A A Duaking Pudding. oo Sata 

Take a quart of cream, boil it, and let it ſtand till almoſt 

cold, then beat four eggs a full quarter of an hour, with a 
Fpoonful and a half of flour; then mix them with your cream, 
add ſugar and nutmeg to your palate, tie it cloſe up in a cloth 
well buttered ; let it boil an hour, and turn it carefully. 


-Raffald, 190, e 3 
N 4 Rabbit | 
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- f Rabbit Prbiiing. 5 


Take the meat of a large roaſted ra bbit, chop it rx 
with the liver, ſoak the bones in a pint of cream about an 
hour; boil fix onions in broth, with a faggot of parſley, tha 
lots, two cloves, pepper and falt; boil it till the Equid is of a 

thick confiſtence, chop the onions very fine, mix them with 

the meat and bread crumbs ſoaked in cream, and the cream 
wherein you ſoaked the bones; add eight yolks of eggs, three 
quarters of a pound of lard cut in ſmall piocely falt, and ſpices 
to taſte, 

Puddings may chan be made of all ſorts of hs or game. 

They may be boiled in a cloth, as a common. bread: pudding, 
and ſerved with a reliſhing ſauce. Datrymple, I 8 | 


A Rice Pudding. 


Put a quarter of a pound of rice into a ſaucepan, with a 
quart of new milk, and a ſtick of cinnamon; ſtir it often to 
keep it from ſticking to the ſaucepan. When it has boiled 
thick, pour it into a pan, ſtir in a quarter of a pound of freſh 
butter, and ſugar to your palate, Grate in half a nutmeg, add 
three or four ſpoonfuls of roſe water, and ſtir it all well 
together. When it is cold, beat up eight eggs, with half the 
whites, beat it all well together, butter a diſh, pour it in, and 
bake it. You may firſt lay a puff paſte all over the diſh, For 
a change, you may put in a few currants and ſweet meats. 


Glaſſe, 217. 
A Ground Race Pudd; Ng. 


Boil a quarter of a pound of ground rice in water till it is - 
ſoft, then beat the yolks of four eggs, and put to them a pint of 
cream, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, and a quarter of a pound 
of butter ; mix them well e You may either boil or 
bake it. Cole, 265. 


A cheap plain Rice Pudding. 


Take a quarter of a pound of rice, and half a pound of 
raiſins ſtoned, and tie them in a cloth. Give the rice a great 
deal of room to ſwell, Boil it two hours, When it is enough, 
turn it into your diſh, and pour melted butter and ſugar over 
it, with a oo nutmeg. Cole, 265, 


Another Rice Pudding. 


Take a quarter of a pound of rice, boil it in water til it is 
ſoft, and drain it through a hair ſieve; beat it in a marble mor- 
tar, with the yolks of four eggs, four ounces of butter, and the 
ſame quantity of ſugar; grate the rind of half a lemon, and 
Half a nutmeg, work them well together for half an hour; then 
| yet in half a pound of currants well waſhed and —_— 

em 
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them well together, butter your cloth, and tie it up. Boil it an 
hour, and ſerve it up with white wine ſauce. Cole, 265. 


A Sago Pudding. ; 

Take two ounces of ſago, boil it with ſome cinnamon and 4 
bit of lemon- peel, till it is ſoft and thick. Grate the crumb of 
u halfpenny roll, put to it a glaſs of red wine, four ounces of 
chopped marrow, the yolks of four eggs well beaten, and ſugar 
to your taſte. When the ſago is cold, put theſe ingredients to 
i. Mix it all well together. Bake it with a puff paſte. When 
it comes from the oven, ſtick over it citron cut into pieces, and 


almonds blanched and cut into flips. Ref, 175, from Ma- 


: Jn, 80. 
F A Spoonful Pudding. | 


Take a ſpoonful of flour, a ſpoonful of cream or milk, an 
egg, a little nutmeg, ginger, and ſalt; mix all together, une 
boll it in a little wooden diſh half an hour. You may add @ 
few currants. Cole, 206. 

A Spinach Pudding. | | 

Take a quarter of a peck of ſpinach, picked and waſhed 
clean, put it into a ſauce-pan with a little ſalt; cover it cloſe, 
and when it has boiled juſt tender, throw it into a ſieve to 
drain ; then chop it with a knife, beat up fix eggs, mix well 
with it half a pint of cream, and a ſtale roll grated fine, a little 
nutmeg and a quarter of a pound of melted butter; ſtir all well 
together, put it into the ſauce-pan the ſpinach was ſtewed in, 
keeping it ſtirring till it begins to be thick, then wet the pud- 
ding: cloth and flour it well; tie it up and boil it an hour; turn 
it into a diſh, and pour over it melted butter, with a little Se- 
ville orange ſqueezed i in it, and ſugar. You may bake it, but 
then you ſhould put in a quarter of a pound of ſugar. Glaſſe, 
225. Maſon, 372. Raus, 186. 


A Suet Pudding. 


Take a pound of ſhred ſuet, a quart of milk, four eggs, two 
tea-ſpoonfuls of grated ginger, a little falt, and Sour enough to 
make it a thick batter; boil it two hours. It may be made in- 

to 1 when half an hour will boil them. Cole, 266. MH + 


A Tanſey Pudding. 


Put as much boiling cream to four Naples? biſcuits grated as 
will wet them, beat the yolks of four eggs. Have ready a few 
chopped tanſey. leaves, with as much ſpinach as will make it a 
pretty green. Be careful not to put too much tanſey in, becauſe 
it will make it bitter. Mix all together when the cream is 

cold, with a little ſugar, and ſet it over a ſlow fire till it grows 
ick; then take it off, and, when cold, put it in a cloth well 

buttered and floured ; tic it up cloſe, and let it boil three quar- 

f ters 


* 


— 
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ters of an hour; take it up in a baſon, and let it ſtand one 
quarter, then turn it carefully out, and put white-wine ſauce 
round it. 
The above receipt, with very inconſiderable alterations, ap- 
Powe in Maſen, 370; Raffald, 176; and Farley, Ben 5 
A Tranſparent Pudding. | 


King eight eggs well, put them in a pan with half a 85 80 
of freſh butter, half a pound of fine powdered ſugar, and half 
a nutmeg grated z ſet it on the fire, and keep ſtirring it till it 
is of the thickneſs of buttered eggs; then put it away to cool; 
put a thin puff paſte round the edge of your diſh ; pour in the | 
ingredients, bake it half an hour in a moderate oven, and ſend 
it up hot. It is a pretty pudding for a corner for dinner, and 
a. middle — ſupper. Rafald, 175» —_— hs from Glaſſe, 


22 2 * l 
 Permaicelli Pudding. 


Boil à quarter of a pound of vermicelli i in a pint of milk till 
it is ſoft, with a ſtick of cinnamon; then take out the cinna- 
mon, and put in half a pint of cream, a quarter of a pound of 
butter melted, and a quarter of a pound of ſugar, with the 
yolks of four eggs well beaten. Bake it in an earthen dth: 
without a paſte. Cole, 267. 


| Yeaft Dumplings. | 
Make a light dough, as for bread, with flour, water, yeaſt, ; 
and ſalt; cover it with a cloth, and et it before the fire for 
half an hour. Then have a ſauce-pan of water on the fire, 
and -when it boils, take the dough, and make it into little 
round balls, as big as a large hen's egg. Then flatten them 
with your hand, put them into the boiling water, and a few 
minutes will do them. Take care that they do not fall to the 
bottom of the pot or ſaucepan, for they will then be heavy, 
and be ſure to keep the water boiling all the time. When 
they are enough, take them up, and lay them in your diſh, 
with melted butter in a boat. To fave trouble, you may get 
your 2 at the baker's, which will do as well. Cole, 267. 


4 Yorkſhire Pudding · 


Take a quart of milk and five eggs, beat them wal up to- 
gether, and mix them with flour till it is of a good pancake 
batter, and very ſmooth; put in a little ſalt, ſome grated nut- 
meg and ginger; butter a dripping or frying-pan, and put it 
under a piece of beef, mutton, or a loin of veal, that is roaſt- 
ing, and then put in your batter; and when the top-ſide is 
brown, cut it in ſquare pieces, and turn it, and then let the 
underfide be brown. Put it in a hot diſh, as clean from fat as 
you can, and ſend it to table hot. Cole, 267. 


"OE Wh 
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; Another Way. 


Take 2 wo of milk, three. eggs, a little Galt; Come 3 * 
ginger, and flour enough to make it as a batter pudding; put 
it into a {mall tin dripping-pan, of the ſize for the purpoſe ; 
put it under beef, mutton, or veal, while roaſting. When. it 
is brown, cut it into four or five lengths, and turn it, that the 
other ſide may become brown. Cole, 268. 7 


_ White, Puddings in ſkins, | 
Boil half a pound of rice in milk till it is ſoft, having firſt - 
waſhed the rice well in warm water. Put it into a ſieve to 
drain, and beat. half a pound of Jordan almonds very fine with 
ſome roſe water. Waſh and dry a pound of currants, cut a 
pound of. hogs” -lard in ſmall bits, beat up fix eggs well, half a 
pound. of ſugar, a large nutmeg grated, a ſtick of cinnamon, a 


little mace, and a little ſalt. Mix them well — fill your 
* and boil them. Farley, 195. 


To make Black Puddings. 


Before you kill a hog, get a peck of groats, boil: them half 
an hour in water, then drain them, and put them into a clean 
tub, or large pan; then kill your hog, and ſave two quarts of 
the blood, and keep ſtirring it till the blood is quite cold; then 
mix it with your groats, and ſtir them well together. | Seaſon 
with a large ſpoonful of falt, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, 
mace, and nutmeg, together, an equal quantity of each; dry it, 
beat it well, and mix in. Take a little winter ſavoury, ſweet. 
marjoram and thyme, penny-royal ſtripped of the ſtalks and 
chopped very fine; juſt enough to ſeaſon them and give them, 
a flavour, but no more. The next day take the leaf of the 

hog, and cut into dice, ſcrape and waſh the guts very clean, 
then tie one end, and begin to fill them. Mix in the fat as you 
fill them; be ſure to put in a good, deal of fat, fill the ſkins 
three parts full, tie the other end, and make your puddings 
what length you pleaſe z prick them with a pin, and put them 
in a kettle. of, boiling water. Boil them very ſoftly an hour, 


then take them out, and lay them on clean ſtraw. Glaſe, 2 56. 
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Preliminary Obſervations on Pies. 


T may be neceſſary to inform the reader, that raiſed | 
ſhould have a quick oven, and ebe well cloſed up, or t 


will fall in. the ſides. It ſhould. have no water put in till juſt 
before you put it in the oven, as that will give thecruſt a ſodden 


appearance, and may probably occaſion it to run. Light paſte 
requires a moderate oven, but not too flow, as it will make it 
look heavy, and a quick oven will catch and burn it, and not 
give it time to riſe, Tarts that are iced, ſhould be baked in a 


ſlow oven, or the icing will become. brown before. the paſte 1s 
properly baked. Tarts of this ſort ſhould be made of ſugat 


paſte, and rolled very thin. Cole, 269. 
| © e for Tarts, | 


Take one pound of flour, three quarters of a pound of but⸗ 
mix up together, and beat well with a rolling-pin. Cole, 269. 


Crisp Paſte for Ta te. : 

To one pound of fine flour, put one ounce of loaf-ſugar, beat 

and ſifted, Make it into a ſtiff paſte with a gill of boilin 

cream, and three ounces of butter to it ; work it well, and ro 
it very thin. When you have made your tarts, beat the white 
of an egg a little, rub it over them with a feather, ſift a little 
double-refined ſugar over them, and bake them in a moderate 
oven, Cole, 296. | | © 25 
5 Another way. 


1 Having beat the white of an egg to a ſtrong froth, put in by | 
degrees four ounces of double-refined ſugar, with about as 


much gum as will lie upon a ſix-penee, beat and ſifted fine. Beat 
them half an hour, and then lay it thin on your tarts. Gale, 


** | 
= 7 Puff Paſte. | : 

Take a quarter of a peck of flour, rub in a pound of butter 
very fine, make it up in a light paſte with cold water, juſt ſtiff 
enough to work it up; then roll it out about as thick as a crown 
piece; put a layer of butter all over; fprinkle on a little flour, 
double it up, and roll it out again; double jt and roll three 
times, then it is fit for all pies and tarts that require a puff paſte, 


Cole, 269. 2 ; a 
Short Cruft, 55 .5 
Rub ſome flour and butter together, fall fix ounces of butter 
to eight of flour; mix it up with as little water as poffible, ſo 
as to have it a ſtiffiſh paſte beat it well, and roll it thin. This 


is the beſt cruſt for all tarts that are to be eaten cold, and for- 


oy Q 2 preſerved 
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preſerved fruit, A moderate oven. An ounce and a half of 
fifted ſugar may be had. Cale, 2706. 


A good Paſte for great Pies. | 
Put the yolks of three eggs to a peck of flour, pour in fome 
boiling water, then put in half a pound of ſuet, and a pound 
and a half of butter. Skim off the butter and ſuet, and as much 


of the liquor as will make it a light good cruſt. "Work. it up 
well; And roll it out, Cole, I 


A Paſte for Cuftards. | 

Pour half a pound of boiling water on two pounds of flour, 
with as much water as will make it into a good paſte,” Work it 
well, and when it has cooled a little, raiſe your cuſtards, put a 


paper round the inſide of them, and oo OA. ber baked, > 
fill them, Cole, 270. 5 


— 


Another way. 1 


Jo half a pound of flour, put ſix ounces of butter, the yolks 
of two eggs, and three ſpoonfuls of cream. Mix them together, 
and let them ftand a quarter of an hour, then work it up and 
down, and roll it very. thin. Cole, 270. 

An Apple he. | 

Make a good puff. paſte cruſt, lay ſome round the fides of the 
diſh, pare and quarter your apples, and take out the cores, lay 
a row of apples thick, throw in half the ſugar you intend for 
your pie, mince a little lemon-peel fine, throw over, and ſqueeze 
a little lemon over them, then a few cloves, here and there one 
then the reſt of your apples, and the reſt of your ſugar. Sweeten 
to your palate, and ſqueeze in a little more lemon. Boil the 

eling of the apples and the cores in ſome fair water, with a 
blade of mace, till it is very good; ftrain it, and boil the fyrup 
with a little ſugar, till there is but very little and good; pour 
it into your pie, put on your upper cruſt, and bake it. You 
may, if you pleaſe, put in a little quince or marmalade. 

Make a pear pie in the ſame manner, but omit the quince. 
You may butter them when they come out of the oven. Or, 
beat up the yolks of two eggs, and half a pint of cream, with a 
little nutmeg ſweetened with ſugar; put it over a flow fire, and 
keep ſtirring it till it juſt boils up; take off the lid, and pour 
in the cream. Cut the cruſt into little three- corner pieces, 
ſtick about the Pies — ſend it to table cold, Gs 8. 
Fer ley, 212. x, : 


An Apple Tart. 


Take eight or ten large codlings, ſcald them, and when cold, 
fin them; beat the pulp as fine as you can with a ſilver ſpoon, 
then mix the yolks of ſix eggs, and the whites of four; beat all 
together as fine as poſſible, put in grated nutmeg, and ſugar to 

: 2 taſte melt ſome fine freſh b, and beat it till it is like 


a fine 
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a fine thick cream; then make a fine puff-paſte, and cover a tin 
patty-pan with it, and pour in the ingredients, but do not cover 
it with the paſte. Bake it a quarter of. an hour, then flip it out 


of the patty-pan on a diſh, and ſtrew ſome ſugar finely beat and 
ſifted all over it. Raffald, 145. 


A Beef- Peak Pie. 
Take four or five rump ſteaks, beat them very well with a 


paſte pin, ſeaſon them with pepper and falt, lay a good puff - 


paſte round the diſh; and put a little water in the bottom; then 
lay the ſteaks in, with a lump of butter upon every ſteak, and 
put on the lid, Cut alittle paſte in what form you PR and 


tay it on. Cole, 271. 
| | A Brides Pie. 


he Having boiled two calves feet, take the meat from the 
bones, and chop it very ſmall; take a pound of beef ſuet and a 
pound of apples, ſhred them ſmall, waſh and pick one pound of 
currants, dry them before the fre, ſtone and chop a quarter of 
a pound of jar raiſins, a quarter of an ounce of cinnamon, the 
| ſame quantity of mace and nutmeg, two ounces of candied 
citron, the ſame of lemon cut thin, a glaſs. of brandy, and one 
of champagne; put them in a china dith, with a rich puff. paſte 
over it; roll another lid, and cut it in leaves, flowers, figures, 
and put a — ring in it. Cole, 271. 


3 Calf *5-foot Pie. - - 


Put your calf's feet into a ſauce-pan, with three cad of 
water, and three or four blades of mace; let them boil ſoftly 
till there is about a pound and a half; then take out the feet, 
| ſtrain the liquor, and make a good cruſt. Cover your diſh, then 
pick off the fleſh from the bones, and lay half in the diſh, 
Strew over it half a pound of currants, clean waſhed and picked, 
and half a pound of raiſins ſtoned. 'Then lay on the reſt of the 
meat, ſkim the liquor, ſweeten it to your taſte, and put in half 
a pint of white wine. Then pour all into the diſh, put on your 
lid, and bake it an hour and an half. ne 205, from ety 


140. 
A Calf” 5-head hes. 


Take a calf's head and parboil it; when it is cold, cut it in 

pieces, and ſeaſon it well with pepper and ſalt. Put,i it in a 

raiſed cruſt, with half a pint of ſtrong gravy; let it bake an 
hour and an half. When it comes outof the oven, cut off the 
lid, and chop the yolks of three hard eggs ſmall; ſtrew them 
over the top of the pie, and lay three or four: flices of lemon, 
and pour on ſome melted butter. Gene it to table without a 


lid. ow FEB | ; 
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Make a good eruſt, lay a little of it round the ſides of your 

| Giſh, and throw ſugar at the bottom; then lay in your fruit, 
and ſome ſugar at the top. Some red currants added to the 

_ Cherries are a great improvement. Then put on your lid, and 

bake it in a ſlack oven. 


A plum pie, or 'a gooſeberry pie, may be made in the ſame 


manner. Cole, 272. | 
A ſavoury Chicken Pie, 


Procure fome ſmall chickens, ſeaſon them with mace, pepper 
And ſalt; put a lump of butter into each of them, lay them in 
the diſh with the breaſts up, and put a thin ſlice of bacon over 
them; it will give them a pleafant flavour; then put in a pint 
of ſtrong gravy, and make a good puff- paſte; lid it, and bake 
it in a moderate oven. 3 cooks uſually add morels and 
yolks of eggs chopped ſmall. Rofald, 151, Farley, 210. 


A rich Chicken Pie. 


1 


Cover the bottom of the diſh with a puff: paſte, and upon 


that, round the fide, lay a thin layer of force- meat; cut two 
mall chickens into pieces, ſeaſon them high with pepper and 
falt; put ſome of the pieces into the diſh, then a ſweetbread or 
two, cut into pieces, and well feaſoned, a few , truffles and 
morels, ſome artichoke bottoms cut each into four pieces, then 
the remainder of the chickens, ſome force-meat balls, yolks of 
eggs boiled hard, chopped a little, and ſtrewed over the top, a 
little water; cover the pio. When it comes from the oven, 
our in a rich gravy, thickened with a little flour and butter, 
To make the pie ſtill richer, freſh muſhrooms, aſparagus tops, 
and cocks'-combs may be added. | EDS 
The chickens are ſometimes larded with bacon, and ſtuffed 
with ſweet herbs, pepper, nutmeg, and mace. You ſhould then 
only ſlit them down, and lay them in the pie. Cole, 272. 
. A Codling Pie. heat 
Put ſome ſmall codlings into a clean pan with ſpring- water, 
lay vine-leaves on them, and cover them with a cloth, wrapped 
round the cover of the pan to keep in the ſteam. As foon as 
they grow ſoft, peel them, and put them in the fame water as 
the vine leaves. Hang them a great height over the fire to 
green, and when you ſee them of a fine colour, take them out 
of the water, and put them into a deep diſh, with as much 
powder or loaf ſugar as will ſweeten them. Make the lid of a 
rich puff paſte, and bake it. When it comes from the oven, 
take off the. lid; and cut it in little pieces, like ſippets, and ſtick 
them round the infide of the pie, with the points upwards. 
Then make a good cuſtard in. the following manner, and pour 
1 
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it over your pie. Bell 2 pint of cream with a ſtick of cinna- 
mon, and ſugar enough to make it a little ſweet, As ſoon as it 
is cold, put in the yolks of four eggs well beaten, ſet it on the 
fire, and keep ſtirring it till it grows thick; but be careful not 
to let it boil, as that will curdle it. Pour this 5 in your pie, pare 


a little lemon thin, cut the peel like ſtraws, and lay it on the IP; 
over your codlings. Farley, 214. 


A Devonſhire Sguab Pie. 


Cover the diſh with a good cruſt, put at the bottom a layer 
of ſliced pippins, then a layer of mutton ſteaks cut from the 
loin, well ſeaſoned with pepper and falt, then another layer of 
pippins; peel ſome onions, and flice them thin, lay a layer all 
over the apples, then a layer of mutton, then pippins and 
onions z pour in a pint of water, cloſe your pie, and bake __ 


be: es 4 Duck Pi 
. UE Ie, 


| Take two ducks, ſeald them, and make them very e cut 
off the feet, the pinions, the neck, and head; pick them all 
clean, and ſcald them. Pick out the fat of the inſide, lay a 
good pulf-paſte crutt all over the dith, ſeaſon the ducks both 
inſide and out with pepper and ſalt, and lay them in your diſh, 
with the giblets at each end properly ſeaſoned. Put in as much 
water as will almoſt fill the pie, and lay on the cruſt. cy 273. 


Eel Pies. 


After ſkinning and waſhing your eels, cut them in pieces of 
about an inch and an half long, ſeaſon them with pepper, falt, 

and a little dried ſage rubbed ſmall ; raiſe your pies about the 
ſize of the inſide of a plate, fill your pies with eels, lay a lid 
over them, and bake them in a a quick oven, They require to 
be well baked. Raffald, 155. 


An Egg Pie. 

Cover your diſh with a good cruſt, then have ready twelve 
eggs boiled hard, cut them in ſlices, and lay them in your pie, 
wath and pick half a pound of currants, and throw all over the 
eggs; then beat up four eggs well, mixed with half a pint of 
white wine; grate in a ſmall nutmeg, and make it pretty fweet 
pong ſugar. Lay a quarter of a pound of butter between the 

eggs, then pour in your wine and eggs, and cover your pie. 

Bake it half an hour, or till the cruſt is done. Cole, 274. 


A French Pie. 

Lay a puft- paſte half an inch thick at the bottom of a deep 
diſh; lay a force-meat round the ſides of the diſh; cut ſome 
ſwectbreads in pieces, three or four, according to the ſize the 
pie is intended to be made; lay them in firſt, then ſome arti- 
cu . cut into four pieces each, then ſome cocks'- 


Q 4 combs, 
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combs, (or they may be omitted) a few truffles and morels, ſome 
aſparagus tops, and freſh muſhrooms, if to be had, yolks of 
eggs boiled hard, and force-meat balls; ſeaſon with pepper and 
ſalt. Almoſt fill the pie with water, cover it, and bake it two 
hours. When it comes from the oven, pour in ſome rich veal 


gravy, thickened with a very little cream and flour. Maſon, 
357. a EE 5 ares 25y 
A plain Gooſe Pie. 


Quarter your gooſe, ſeaſon it well, and lay it in a raiſed cruſt; 


cut half a pound of butter into pieces, and put it on the top; 
lay on the lid, and bake it gently. Cole, 274. 

4; + A rich Gogſe Pie. | 

Take a gooſe and a fowl, bone them, and ſeaſon them well; 
put the fowl into the goofe, and ſome force-meat into the fowl z 
put theſe into a raiſed cruft, and fill the corners with a little 
force-meat ; lay half a pound of butter on the top, cut into 
pieces; cover it, and let it be well baked. . | 

N. B. Gooſe pie is eaten cold. Cole, 274. 
1 | A Giblet Pie, 

Let two pair of giblets be nicely cleaned, put all but the livers 
into a ſauce pan, with two quarts of water, twenty corns of 
whole pepper, three blades of mace. a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
and a large onion; cover them clofe, and let them ſtew very 
ſoftly till they are quite tender; then have a good cruſt ready, 
cover your dith, lay a fine rump ſteak at the bottom, ſeaſoned 
with pepper and ſalt; then lay in your giblets with the livers, 
and ſtrain the liquor they were ſtewed in. Seaſon it with ſalt, 
and put into your pie; put on the lid, and bake it an heur and 
an half. G/aſſe, 143. | 
IT 7 V | | 

Bone the ham, and trim it properly; in the trimming, take 
care to cut off all the ruſty fat or lean, till you come to the 
wholeſome- looking fleſh. If an old ham, ſoak it twenty-four 
hours; if freſh, fix or eight hours; then braze it with ſlices 
of beef, fl ces of bacon ſome butter, and bogs'-lard, a large 
faggot of ſweet herbs, all ſorts of roots, and whole pepper; 
braze it till three parts done; then let it cool, and put it in a 
raiſed paſte, with the liquid, and a gull of brandy; bake it an 
hour, and let it cool before uſing. If it is to be ſerved hot, 

| ſkim off the fat very clean, and ſerve with a reliſhing cullis- 
ſauce, without ſalt. Clermont, 401. Dalrymple, 332. 
FEY A Hare Pie. | 
Cut your hare in pieces, and feaſon it well with pepper, ſalt, 
nutmeg, and mace then put it in a jug with half a pound of 
butter; cover it cloſe up with a paſte or cloth, ſet it in a * 1 


* 
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of boiling water, and let it ſtew an hour and an half; then take 
it out to cool, and make a rich force-meat, of a quarter of a 
pound of freraped bacon, two onions a glaſs of red wine, the 
crumb of a penny loaf, a little winter ſavoury, the liver cut 
ſmall, a little natmeg ; ſeaſon it high with pepper and ſalt; 
mix it well up with the yolks of three eggs; raiſe the pie, and 
lay the force-meat in the bottom; lay in the hare, with the 
gravy that came out of it; lay the lid on, and put flowers or 
leaves on it. Bake it an hour and an half, It is a very hand- 
ſide-diſh for a large table. Raffald, 149. 


An Herb Pie for Lent. 


Take an 1 equal quantity of ſpinach, lettuce, leeks, beets, and 
parſley, about an handful of each; boil them, and chop them 
ſmall. Have ready boiled in a cloth, a quart of groats, with 
two or three onions among them ; put them and the herbs into 
a frying-pan, with a pretty large quantity of ſalt, a pound of 
butter, and ſome apples cut thin; ſtew them a few minutes 


over the fire, fill your diſh or raiſed cruſt with it; bake it an 


hour, and ſerve it up. Cole, 275. 
A Lob/er Pie. 


Boil two lobſters, and take the meat out of the ſhells; 1 
them with pepper, mace, and nutmeg, beat fine; bruiſe the bo- 
dies, and mix them with ſome oyſters, if in ſeaſon; cut fine a 


ſmall onion, and a little parſley, and add a little grated bread: _ 


ſeaſon with a little ſalt, pepper, ſpice, and the yolks of two raw 
eggs; make this into balls, then make ſome good puff. paſte, 
butter the diſh, lay in the tails, claws, and balls; cover them 


with butter, pour in a little fiſh gravy, and cover the pie. Haves 


a little fiſh gravy ready to put into it when it is taken out of the 
oven. Maſon, 364. | 
Mince Pies, 


Shred three pounds of ſuet very fine, 46 chop it as ſmall as | 


poſlible; take two pounds of raiſins ſtoned and chopped very 
fine, the ſame quantity of currants, nicely picked, wathed, rub- 
bed, and dried at the fire, Pare half an hundred fine pippins, 


core them, and chop them ſmall; take half a pound of fine 


ſugar, and pound it fine; a quarter of an ounce of mace, a 
quarter of an ounce of cloves; and two large nutmegs, all beat 
fine; put all together into a large pan, and mix it well toge- 
ther with half a pint of brandy and half a pint of ſack ; put it 


down cloſe in a ſtone pot, and it will keep good three or four 


months. When you make your pies, take a little diſh, ſome- 
what larger than a ſoup-plate, lay a very thin cruſt all over it ; 
lay a thin layer of meat, and then a layer of citron, cut 
very thin, then a layer of mince meat, and a layer of orange- 


ns cut thin; over that a little meat, ſqueeze half the juice of a 


fine 


— 
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© fine Seville orange or lemon, lay on your cruſt, and bake it 
nicely. Theſe pies eat very fine cold. If you make them in 
little patties, mix your meat and fweetmeats accordingly. If 
yon chooſe meat in your pies, parboil a neat's tongue, peel it, 
chop the meat as fine as poffible, and mix with the reſt ; or 
two pounds of the inſide of a ſurloin of beef boiled. But when 


you 'uſe meat, the q 


148, 


Another way. 


uantity of fruit muſt be doubled. Ge, 


Take a neat's tongue, and boil it two hours, then ſkin it, and 


chop it exceedingly ſmall. 


Chop very fmall three pounds of 


beef ſuet, three pounds of good baking apples, four pounds 
of currants clean waſhed, picked, and well dried before the fire, 
2 pound of jar raiſins ſtoned and chopped ſmall, and a pound 


of powder ſugar. 


Mix them all together with half an ounce of 


mace, as much natmeg, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, a quar- 
ter of an ounce of cinnamon, and a pint of French brandy, | 


Make a rich putt-paſte, and as you fill up the pie, put in a little 


candied citron and orange. cut in little pieces. 


What mince- 


meat you have to ſpare, put cloſe down in a pot, and cover it 


up; but never 


Farley, 216. 


Mutton and Lamb Pie, 


put any citron or orange to it till you ule it, 


: Take off the ſkin and infide fat of a loin of mutton, cut it 
into ſteaks, ſeaſon them well with pepper and ſalt; almoſt fill 
the diſh with water; put puff-paſte top and bottom, Bake it 


| well. Cole, 277. 


An Olive Pee, 


Take a fillet of veal, cut it in thin ſlices, rub the flices over 
with yolks of eggs; ſtrew over them a few crumbs of bread z 
ſhred alittle lemon-peel very fine, and put it on them, with a 
little grated nutmeg, pepper, and falt; roll them np very tight, 
and lay them in a pewter diſn; pour over them half a pint of 
good gravy made of bones; put half a pound of butter over it, 
make a light paſte, and lay round the diſh; roll the lid half an 


inch thick, and lay it on, 


A beef olive pie may be made the ſame way. Raffuld, 158. 


4 Partridge Pic, 


Singe, draw, and truſs your partridges as for boiling ; flatten. ' 
the breaſt bones, and make a force-meat with the livers, a piece 
of butter or ſcraped lard, pepper, ſalt, chopped parſley, ſhallots, 

winter ſavoury, thyme, and ſweet marjoram ; ſtuff the partridges 
with this, and fry them a little in butter; then put them in a 
raiſed cruſt, upon flices of veal, well ſeafoned ; finiſh it as all 


others, When done, if it is ta ſerve up hot, add a reli 


ſhing 
ſauce; 
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Fauce; if cold, add ſome good jelly broth before it is quite cold. 
Clermont, 403, Dalrymple, 336. 
| | A Pigeon Pie. | | 

Cover your diſh with a Moe cruſt, let your pigeons be 
very nicely picked and cleaned, ſeaſon them with pepper and 
falt, and put a good piece of freſh butter, with pepper and ſalt, 
in their belli-s; lay them in your pan; the necks, oizzards, 
livers, pinions, and hearts, lay between, with the yolk of a bard 
egg, and beef-ſteak in the middle put in as much water as will 
almoſt fill the diſh, lay on the top cruſt; and bake it well, This 
is a very good way to make a pigeon pie; but ſome French 
cooks fill the pigeons with a very high force-mear, and lay 
force-meat balls round the inſide, with aſparagus-tops, arti» 
choke-bottoms, muſhrooms, wüten, and morels, and ſeaſon 
high. Cole, 2 77. 

A Cheſvire Pork Pie, 

Having ſkinned a loin of pork, cut it into ſteaks; feafon it 
with ſalt, nutmeg, and epperz make a good cruſt, lay a layer 
of pork, then a layer of pippins, pared and cored, and a little 
ſugar, enough to ſweeten the pie, and then a layer of pork z put 
in half a pint of white wine, lay ſome butter on the top, and 
cloſe your pie; if it be large, it will require a pint of white 
wine. Glaſſe, 144 Maſon, 357. Farley, 211. 


A Rook Pie. 

Take half a dozen young rooks, ſkin them and draw them, 

cut out the back bones, ſeaſon them well with pepper and falt, 
and lay them in a deep diſh, with a quarter of a pint of water; 
lay half a pound of butter over them, make a good puff. paſte, 
and cover the diſh; lay a paper over. It requires to be well 
baked. Cole, 278. | 
A Rabbit Pie. 
Cut a couple of young rabbits into quarters; take a quarter 
of a pound of bacon, and. bruiſe it to pieces in a marble mor- 
tar, with the livers, ſome pepper, ſalt, a little mace, and ſome 
parſley cut ſmall, ſome chives, and a few leaves of ſweet baſil; 
when theſe are all beaten fine, make the paſte, and cover the 
bottom of the pie with the ſeaſoning, then put in the rabbits z 
pound ſome more bacon in. a mortar, mix with it ſome freſh 
butter. and cover the rabbits with it, and over that lay ſome thin 
flices of bacon ; put on the lid, and {end it to the oven. It will 
require two hours baking. When done, take off the lid, take 
out the bacon, and ſkim off the far. If there is not gravy 
enough in the pie, pour in ſome rich mutton « or veal gravy, 
boiling hot. Maſon, 358. 


A Salmon Pi ie, 
Boil your ſalmon as if you intended it for eating; take the 
| kin 
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- ſkin off, and all the bones out; pound the meat in a mortar 
fine, with mace, nutmeg, pepper and ſalt, to your taſte ; raiſe 
the pie, and put flowers or leaves on the walls; put in the ſal- 

mon and lid it; let it bake an hour and an half. When done, 
take off the lid, and put in a quarter of a pound of rich melted 
butter; cut a lemon in flices, and lay over it; ſtick in two or 
three leaves of fennel, and {ſend it to table without a lid, Rafe 
fald, 149. 

: A Soal Pie. 


Make a good cruſt, cover your diſh, boil two pounds of a 
tender, pick the fleſh from the bones, put the bones into the 
liquor the eels were boiled in, with a blade of mace and ſalt; 
Jet them boil till there is only a quarter of a pint of liquor, 
then ftrain it; cut the fleſh of the eels very fine, with a little 
lemon-peel cut finall, a little ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg, a few 
crumbs of grated bread, parſtey cut fine, and an anchovy. Mix 
a quarter of a pound of butter, and lay it in the difh ; cut the ' 
meat from a pair of large foals, and take off the fins, lay it on 
the force-meat, then pour in the liquor the eels were boiled in, 
and cloſe the pie. 
Turbot- pie may be made i in the ſame manner. its 232. 
Maſon, 363. 1 | 
A Sucking-Pig Pie 
Bone the pig thoroughly; lard the legs and ſhoulders with | 
bacon ſeaſoned with ſpices, and ſweet herbs chopped; put it 
in a raiſed cruſt of its own length; ſeaſon it with ſpices, ſweet 
herbs chopped, and a pound of butter or fcraped bacon z cover 
it over with thin ſlices of bacon. Finiſh the pie, and bake it 
about three hours. When near done, add two glaſſes of 
mon bel let it be cold before uſing. Dalrymple, 333. 


A faveet Veal, or Lamb Pie. | 
Cut your veal or lamb into little pieces, ſeaſon it with pep- 

per, ſalt, cloves, mace, and nutmeg, beat ſine, Make a good 
puff paſte cruſt, lay it in your diſh, then lay in your meat, and 
ſtrew on it fine ſtoned raiſins ae, currants clean wafhed, and 
ſome ſugar. Then lay on ſome force-meat balls made ſweet, 
and in the ſummer ſome artichoke-bottoms boiled; and in the 
winter ſcalded grapes. Boil Spaniſh potatoes cut into pieces, 
candied citron, candied orange, lemon- peel, and three or four 
blades of mace. Put butter on the top, cloſe up your pie, and 
bake it; have ready, when it comes from the oven, a caudle 
made as follows :—Take a pint of white wine, and mix in the 
yolks of three eggs. Stir it well together over the fire one 
way all the time, till it is thick ; then take it off, ſtir in ſugar 
enough to ſweeten it, and ſqueeze 1 in the juice of a lemon, Put 
it hot into your pie, and cloſe it up again. Send your pic hot 

to table. Farley, 203. 


A ſavoury 
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A ſavoury Veal Pie. 

Seaſon the ſteaks of a loin of yeal with pepper, ſalt, beaten 
mace, and nutmeg ; put the meat in a diſh with ſweetbreads 
ſeaſoned with the meat, and the yolks of fix hard eggs, a pint 
of oyſters, and half that quantity of good gravy ; lay a puff-paſte, 
of half an inch thick, round your diſh, and cover it with a lid 
of the ſame thickneſs ; bake it an hour and A quarter in a quick 
oven; when done, cut off the lid, cut the lid into eight or ten 
pieces, and ftick it round the inſide of the rim; cover the 
meat with ſlices of lemon, and ſerve it up. Cole, 279. 


4 Veniſon Paſty. 


Take a neck and breaſt of veniſon, bone Hahn 45 ſeaſon 
thein well with pepper and ſalt, put them into a deep pan, with 
the beſt part of a neck of mutton fliced and laid over them 3 

pour in a glaſs of red wine put a coarſe paſte over it, and bake 
it two hours in an oven; then lay the veniſon in a diſh, and 
pour the gravy over it, and put one pound of butter over it 
make a good puff-paſte. and lay it near half an inch thick 
round the edge of the diſh; roll out the lid, which muſt be a 
little thicker than the paſte on the edge of the diſh, and lay it 
on; then roll out another lid pretty thin, and cut in flowers, 
leaves, or whatever form you pleaſe, and lay it on the lid, If 
you do not want it, it will keep in the pot it was baked in eight 
or ten days ; but let the cruſt be kept on that the air may not 
get to it. A breaſt and a ſhoulder of veniſon is the moſt pro- 
. for a N  Rafald, 154. Farley, 205. 

A Vermicelli Pie. 


Seaſon four pigeons with a little pepper and ſalt, ſtuff them 
with a piece of butter, a few crumbs of bread, and a little parſ- 
ley cut ſmall ; butter a deep earthen diſh well, and then cover 
the botton of it with two ounces of vermicelli. Make a putt 
paſte, roll it pretty thick, and lay it on the diſh ; then lay in 
the pigeons, the breaſts downwards; put a thick lid on the pie, 
and bake it in a moderate oven, When it is enough, take a 
diſh proper for it to be ſent to table in, and turn the pie on it. 
The vermicelli is then on the top, and looks very pretty. Ma- 
font 360. | 


Char. 
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Cray. XX.—-PANCAKES AND FRITTERS. 
Cream Pancakes. 
ARE a quart of milk, beat in fix or eight eggs, leaving 
half the whites out; mix it well till your batter is of a 
fine thickneſs. You muſt obſerve to mix your flour firſt with 
a little milk, then add the reſt by degrees; put in two ſpoon- 
fuls of beaten ginger, a glaſs of brandy, and a little ſalt; ſtir all 
together, make your ſtew pan very clean, put in a piece of but- 
ter as large as a walnut, then pour in a ladleful of batter, 
which will make a pancake, moving the pan round that the 
batter may be all over the pan; ſhake the pan, and when you 
think that fide is enough, toſs it, if you cannot turn it cleverly; 
and when both fides are done, lay it in a diſh before the fire, 
and ſo do the reſt, You muſt take care that they are dry. 
When you ſend them to table, ſtrew a little ſugar over them. 
Glaſſe, 105. 
. Common Pancakes. | 
Take a pint of milk or cream, a pound of flour, and three 
eggs; put the milk by degrees into the flour; add a little ſalt, 
and grated ginger; fry them in lard, and grate ſugar over them. 
Cole, 291. = 
Batter Pancakes, 


Take a pound of flour and three eggs, beat them well toge-, 
ther; put to it a pint of milk, and a little ſalt ; fry them in lard 
or butter; grate ſugar over them, cut them in quarters, and 

ſerve them up. Raffald, 166. . 

| i Fine Pancakes. 1 5 

To a pint of cream add the yolks of eight eggs, but no 
whites, three ſpoonfuls of ſack, or orange-flower water, a little 
ſugar, and a grated nutmeg; the butter and cream muſt be 
melted over the fire; mix all well together with three ſpoon- 
fuls of flour; butter the frying-pan for the firſt, let them run as 
thin as you can in the pan, fry them quick, and ſend them up 
hot. Cole, 281. 95 1 9 42 

| Rice Pancakes, 

Waſh and pick clean half a pound of rice, boil it till it is 
tender, and all the water boiled away; put it into a tin cullen- 
der, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtand all night; then break it 
very ſmall ; take fourteen eggs, beat and ſtrain them, and put 
them to the rice, with a quart of cream, a nutmeg grated ; 
beat it well together, then ſhake in as much flour-as will hold 
them together, and ſtir in as much butter as will fry them. 
Cole, 281. | | | 

1. Pancakes 
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© Pancakes called a Quire of Paper. 
Take a pint of cream, ſix eggs, three ſpoonfuls of fine flours 
three ſpoonfuls of ſack, one of orange-flower water, a little ſu- 
gar, half a nutmeg grated, and half a pound of melted butter 
almoſt cold; mingle all together, and butter the pan for the 
firſt pancake, Let them ran as thin as poſſible. When they 
are juſt coloured, they are enough; and ſo do with all the fine 
pancakes. Glaſſe, 165. 


Cream Pancakes, 


Mix the yolks of two eggs with half a pint of cream, and two 
ounces of ſugar; rub your pan with lard, and fry them as thin 
as you poſſibly can. Grate fugar over them, and let them be 
ſerved up hot. Cole, 282. 


Pink-celoured > STI 


Boll a large beet-root tender, and beat it fine in a marble 
mortar; then add the yolks of four eggs, two ſpoonfuls of 
flour, and three ſpoonfuls of cream; ſweeten it to your taſte, 
and grate in half a nutmeg, and add a glaſs of brandy ; beat 
them all together half an hour, fry them in butter, and garniſh 
them with. green ſweetmeats, preſerved apricots, or green ſprigs 
of myrtle, I: is a pretty corner diſh for either dinner or ſupper. 

1 Clary Pancakes. 


Take three eggs, three ſpoonfuls of fine flour, and a little 
falt, beat them well, and mix them well with a pint of milk; 
put lard into your pan; when it is hot, pour in your batter as 
thin as poiſible, then lay in ſome clary leaves, waſhed and dried, 
and pour a little more batter thin over them; fry them a fine 

brown, and ſerve them up. Cole, 282. 


Common Fritters. 


+ 


Get ſome large baking apples, pare them, and take out the 
eore; cut them in round ſlices, and dip them in batter made, 
as follows: — Take half a, pint of ale, and two eggs, and beat 
them in as much flour as will make it rather thicker than a, 
common pudding, with nutmeg and fugar to your- taſte, Let 
it ſtand three or four minutes to riſe. Having dipping your. 
apples into this batter, fry them, criſp, and ſerve them up with 
_ grated over them, and wine fauce in a boat. Farley, 
220% | 
Strawberry Fritters. | | 
Make a batter witk flour; a ſpoonful of oil, white wine, a; 
little raſped lemon-peel, and the whites of two or three eggs; 
make it pretty ſoft, juſt fit to drop with a ſpoon, Mix ſome 
large ſtrawberries. with it, and drop them with a ſpoon, the 
_ bigneſs of a nutmeg, into the hot fritter. When of a good- 
e | | colour, 
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# colour, take. them out, and drain them on a ſieve; when 
ready to ſerve, ſtrew ſugar over, or glaze them. Datrymple, 


389. : 
| Plain Fritters. | | 
Grate the crumb of a penny loaf, and put it into a pint of 
milk; mix it very ſmooth ; when cold, add the yolks of five 
eggs, three ounces of ſifted ſugar, and ſome grated nutmeg ;z 
fry them in hogs'-lard ; pour melted butter, wine, and ſugar, 
into the diſh, Currants may be added, as an improvement. 
Cale, 283. 0 
| Tanſey Fritters, 

Pour a pint of boiling milk on the crumb of a penny-loaf, 
let it ſtand an hour, and then put as much juice of tanſey to it 
as will give it a flavour; (too much will make it bitter,) then, 
with the juice of ſpinach, make it a pretty green. Put to it a 
ſpoonful of ratafia-water, or brandy, ſweeten it to your taſte, 

grate the rind of half a lemon, beat the yolks of four eggs, mix 
them all together; put them in a toſſing-pan, with a quarter 

of a pound of butter; ſtir it over a ſlow fire, till it is quite 
thick ; take it off, and let it ſtand two or three hours; then 
drop them into a pan full of boiling lard, a ſpoonful is enough 
ſor a fritter; ſerve them up with ſlices of orange round them, 
grate ſugar over them, and ſerve wine ſauce in a boat. Raffald, 

163. | 

1 | | Currant Fritters. 
Take half a pint of ale that is not bitter, ſtir a ſufficient 
quantity of flour in it to make it pretty thick; add a few cur. 
rants; beat this up quick, have the lard boiling, throw in a large 
fpoonful at a time. Cole, 283. 
Royal Fritters. 


Put a quart of new milk in a ſauce-pan, and, as the milk 
boils up, pour in a glaſs of ſacx. Let it boil up, then take it 
off and let it ſtand five or ſix minutes; then ſkim off all the 
curd and put it into a baſon; beat it up well with fix eggs, 
ſeaſon it with nutmeg ; then beat it with a whiſk ; add flour 
to make it as thick as batter uſually is, put in ſome fine ſugar, 
and fry them quick. Glofſe, 162. 

. | | Apple Fritters. 

Pare, core, and ſlice ſome ſmall apples; make a batter with 
three eggs, a little grated ginger, and almoſt a pint of cream; 
add a glaſs of brandy, a little ſalt, and flour enough to make it 
thick; put in the apples, fry them in lard. Maſon, 382. 

„ H/ Fritters. 9 — 
Heat ſome butter in a ſtew- pan. Stir a little flour by degrees 
into half a pint of ale; put in a few currants, or chopped 
| 5 1 ; | apples; 


7 
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apples; beat them up * and drop a large ſpoonful at a 


time all over the pan. Take care to prevent their ſticking to- 
gether, turn them with an egg-{lice ; and, when they are of a 
fine brown, lay them on a diſh, and throw ſome ſugar over 
them. You'may cut an orange into quarters for garniſh, Far- 


ley, 228. | 


For theſe fritters, the batter muſt be very thick. Take five 
or ſix ſpoonfuls of flour, a little ſalt, a quart of water, the yolks 
and whites of eight eggs well beat, with a little brandy ; ſtrain 
them through a hair fieve, and mix them with the other ingre- 
dients. The longer they are made before they are fried, the 
better. Juſt before they are fried, melt half a pound of butter, 
and beat it well in. The beſt thing to fry them in is lard, 
| 1 2nf fe ; ;. one les; on lu 
Take ſome very fine flour, and dry it well before the fire. 
Mix it with a quart of milk, but be careful not to make it too 
thick; put to it fix or eight eggs, a little ſalt, nutmeg, mace, 
and a quarter of a pint of ſack, or ale, or a glaſs of brandy. 
Beat them well together, then make them pretty thick with 
pippins, and fry them dry. Cole, 284, e 
0 . Apple Fraze, 3 | 
Having cut your apples in thin ſlices, fry them of a fine light 
brown; take them up and lay them to drain, keep them as 
whole as you can, and either pare them or not, as you think 
proper; then make a batter as follows: Take five eggs, leav- 
ing out two whites, beat them up with cream and flour, and a 
little ſack, make it the thickneſs of a pancake-batter, pour in a 
little melted butter, nutmeg, and a little ſugar. Let your batter 
be hot, and drop in your fritters, and on every one lay a ſlice of 
apple, and then more batter on them. Fry them of a fine light 
brown; take them up, and ſtrew ſome double-refined ſugar all 
over them. Glaſſe, 164. K e 
FFS Rs. h 0 
Blanch and beat half a pound of Jordan almonds, and about 
a dozen bitter; put to them a pint of cream, eight yolks and 
four whites of eggs, and a little grated bread. Fry them, as 
| 2 good lard; and when done, grate ſugar over them, 
Wilts AV ts rey gh 4277 


Water Fritters, © 
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56 bf © General Obſervations on Pickling. 
4 knowledge of pickling is very eſſential in a family, but 
it is to be lamented, that the health of individuals is often 
endangered, merely to gratify the age. Things known to be 
rnicious, are frequently made uſe of, in order to procure a 
righter colour to the article meant to be pickled. It is indeed 
a common practice to make uſe of braſs utenſils, that the ver- 
digreaſe extracted from it may give an additional tint to all pickles 
intended to be green ; not confidering that they are communi- 
cating an abſolute poiſon to that which they are preparing for 
their food. Such inconſiderate proceedings, it is hoped, will 


| Hereafter be avoided, eſpecially as there is no neceſſity for hav- 


ing recourſe to ſuch pernicious means, when theſe articles will 
become equally green, by keeping them of a proper heat upon 
the hearth, without the help of braſs or verdigreaſe of any kind. 
E is therefore highly proper to be very particular in keeping 
the pickles from ſuch things, and to follow ſtriftly the directions 


ol your receipts, given with reſpect to all kinds of pickles, which 
re greened only by pouring your vinegar hot upon them, and 


it will keep them a long time. Stone jars are the moſt proper 
for all ſorts of pickles, for though they are expenſive in the firſt 
purchaſe, yet they will, in the end, be found much cheaper than 
earthen, veſſels, through which, it has been found by experience, 
falt and vinegar will penetrate, eſpecially when put in hot. Be 
careful never to put your fingers into take the pickles out, as it 
will ſoon ſpoil them; but always make ufe of a ſpoon upon 
thoſe occaſions. Cole, 285, © ' 
| 70e Pickle Cucumbers, ; 
Let your cucumbers. be as free from ſpots as poſſible, and 
take the ſmalleſt you can get. Put them into ſtrong ſalt and 
water for nine or ten days, or till they became yellow; and ſtir 
them at leaſt twice a day, or they will grow ſoft, Should they 
become perfectly yellow, pour the water from them, and cover 
them with plenty of vine-leaves. Set your water aver the fire, 
and when it boils, pour it upon them, and ſet them upon the 
hearth to keep warm. When the water is almoſt cold, make it 
boiling hot again, and pour it upon them, Proceed in this 
manner till you'perceive they are of a fine green, which they 
will be in four or five times. Be careful to keep them well 
covered with vine-leaves, with a cloth and diſh over the top, ta 


| keep in the ſteam, which will help to | them the ſooner. 


When they are greened, put them in an hair fieve to drain, and 


then make the following pickle for them :—To every two quarts 
of white wine vinegar, put half an ounce of mace, ten or _ 
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cloves, an ounce of ginger cut into flices, an ounce of black 
pepper, and an handful of ſalt. Boil them all together for five 
minutes, pour it hot upon your pickles, and tie them down 
with a bladder for uſe. You may pickle them with ale, ale- 


vinegar, or diſtilled vinegar; and you may add three or four 5 e 


cloves of garlic or ſhallots, Rafald, 342. Farley, 236. 
| DOD To pickle Cucumbers in ſlice. 
Take ſome large cucumbers before they are too ripe, ſlice 
them of the thickneſs of crown pieces in a pewter. di 
every twelve cucumbers, ſlice two large onions thin, and ſo on 


till you have filled your diſh, with a handful of ſalt between 


every row; then cover them with another pewter diſh, and let 


them ſtand twenty-four hours; then put them into a cullender, 
and let them drain very well. Put them in a jar, cover them 


over with white wine vinegar, and let them ſtand four hours; 


pour the ns from them into a copper ſauce-pan, and boil | 


it with a little ſalt; put to the cucumbers à little mace, a little 
whole pepper, a large race of ginger ſliced, and then paur the 
boiling vinegar on, Cover them cloſe, and when they are cold, 
tie them down, They will be fit to eat in two or thy 

Glaſſe, 270. Ns. 115 : HS 


To pickle M, angoes, = | 
Cucumbers uſed for this purpoſe muſt be of the largeſt ſort, 


and taken from the vines before they are too ripe, or yellow at 


the ends. Cut a piece out of the fide, and take out the ſeeds | 


with an apple ſcraper or tea-fpoon, 'Then put them into very 

ſtrong falt and water for eight or nine days, or till they are very 
yellow. Stir them well two or three times each day, and put 
them into a pan, with a large quantity of vine-leaves both over 
and under them. Beat a little roach-allum very fine, and put 
it into the ſalt and water they came out of, Pour it on your 


cucumbers, and ſet it upon a very flow fire for four or five 
hours, till they are pretty green, Then take them out, ane 
drain them in an hair fieve, and when they are cold, put to 


them a little horſe-radiſh, then muſtard-feed, two or three heads 
of garlic, a few pepper corns, a few green cucumbers ſliced in 


ſmall pieces, then horſe-radiſh, and the ſame as before mention 
ed, till you have filled them, Then take the piece you cut out, 
and ſew it on with a large needle and thread, and do all the 


reſt in the ſame manner. Have ready the following pickle: 
To every gallon of allegar, put an ounce of mace, the ſame 
cloves, two ounces of fliced ginger, the ſame of long pepper, 
Jamaica pepper, and black pepper ; three ounces of muſtard- 
ſeed tied up in a bag, four ounces of garlic, and a ſtick of horſes 
radifh cut in flices, Boil them five minutes in the allegar, 
then pour it upon your pickles, tie them down, and keep 
them for uſe, Farley, 240, Z | T 
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| | To pickle Onions. 


Take ſome ſmall onions, peel them, and put them into falt 
and water; ſhift them once a day for three days, then ſet theni 
over the fire in milk and water till ready to boil; dry them, 
me over them the following pickle when boiled, and cold. 

ouble-diftiled vinegar, ſalt, mace, and one or two bay leaves; 
_ will not look white with any other vinegar. 1 yy 


\ Amntther way. 


Take a ſufficient number of the fmalleſt onions you can get, 
and put them into ſalt and water for nine days, obſerving to 
change the water every day. Then put them into jars, and 
. Pour freſh boiling ſalt and water over them. Let them ſtand 
cloſe covered till they are cold, then make fome more falt and 
water, and pour it boiling hot upon them. When it is cold, 
t your onions into a hair ſteve to drain, then put them into 
wide-mouthed bottles, and fill them up with diſtilled vinegar. 
Pat into every bottle a ſlice or two of ginger, a blade of mace, 
and a large tea-ſpoonful of eating oi}, which will keep the 
onions white, If you like the taſte of bay-leaf, you may put 
one or two into every bottle, and as much bay-falt as will lie 
on a ſixpence. Cork them well up. Farley, 249. 


To pickle Walnuts black, 


9 1 mak ſhould be gathered when the ſun is | hot upon 
| them, and always before the ſhell is hard, which may be eaſily 
known by running a pin into them; then put them into a ſtrong 
ſalt and water for nine days; ſtir them twice a day, and change 
the ſalt and water every three days; then put them in a hair 
fieve, and let them ſtand in the air till they turn black; then 
put them into ſtrong ſtone jars, and pour boiling allegar aver 
them; cover them up, and let them ſtand till they are cold, 

then boil the allegar three times more, and let it ſtand till it is 
cold between every time; tie them down with paper, and a 
bladder over them, and let them ſtand two months; then take 
them out of the allegar, and make a pickle for them. To 
every two quarts of allegar, put half an ounce of mace, half an 
ounce of cloves, one ounce of black pepper, the ſame of 
Jamaica pepper, ginger, and long pepper, apd two ounces of 
common falt ; boil it ten minutes, and pour it hot upon your 
walnuts, and tie them down with a bladd cr, and Popes over it, 


5 ald, 47. 
; s | Another way. 


Take large full-grown nuts, but before they 3 are e hard, and 
lay them in ſalt and water; let them lie two days, then ſhift 
them into freſh water; let them lie two days longer, then ſhift 
them again, and let them lie three in your pickling ) N. 993 
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the | jar is half full, put in a large onion ſtuck with cloves. To 
2 hundred walnuts, put in half a pint of muſtard-ſeed, a quarter 
of an ounce of mace, half an ounce of black pepper, half an 
ounce of all-ſpice, {ſix bay leaves, and a ſtick of horſe-raddiſh 
then fill your jar, and pour boiling vinegar over them. Cover 
them with a plate, and when they are cold, tie them down with 
a bladder and leather, and they will be fit to eat in two or 
three months. The next year, if any remains, boil up your 
liquor Nn and ſkim it; when cold, pour it over your wal- 
nuts. This is by much the beſt pickle for uſe, therefore you 
may add more vinegar to it; what quantity you pleaſe. If 
you pickle a great many walnuts, and eat them faſt, make your 

pickle for a hundred or two, the reſt keep in ſtrong brine of 
falt and water, beiled till it will bear an egg; and as your pot 
empties, fill them up with thoſe in the ſalt and water. Take 
care that they are covered with pickle. 

In the ſame manner you may do a {maller quantity but 
if you can get rape vinegar, uſe that inſtead of ſalt and water. 
Do them thus: Put your nuts into the jar you intend to 
pickle them in, throw in a handful of ſalt and ſill the pot with 
rape- vinegar. Cover it cloſe, and let them ſtand a fortnight; 

then pour them out of the pot, wipe it clean, and juſt rub the 
nuts with a coarſe cloth, and then put them in the jar with the 
pickle : as above. Glaſſe,,2 70. | 


To. pickle Walnuts green. 


Take the largeſt double, or French walnuts, before the ſhells 
are hard, pare them very thin, and put them inw a tub of 
ſpring water as they are pared ; put to them, if there are two 
or three hundred nuts, a pound of bay-ſalt; leave them in the 
water twenty-four hours, then put them into a ſtone jar, a 
layer of vine-Jeaves, and a layer of walnuts ; fill it up with cold 
vinegar, and when they have ſtood all night, pour the vinegar 
from them into a copper, with a good quantity of hay- ſalt; ſet 
it upon the fire, and let it boil, then pour it hot on the nuts; 
tie them over with a woollen cloth, and let them ſtand a week; 
then pour that pickle from them, rub the nuts clean with a 
piece of flannel, and put them again into the jar, with vine- 
leaves, as heforę· mentioned; boil freſh vinegar; to every gal- 
lon 7 vinegar, four or five pieces of ginger, a quarter of an 
ounce of cloves, a nutmeg ſliced, a quarter of an ounce of mace, 
and the ſame quantity of whole black pepper; pour the vinegar. 
boiling hot upon the walnuts, and cover them with a woollen 
cloth; let it ſtand four or five days, and repeat the fame four 


or five times. When the vinegar is cold, put in half a pint of | 


muſtard-ſced, a ſtick of .horſe radiſh fliced; tie them down - 
with a bladder, and then with leather; they will be fit to 
R 3 eat 
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eat in three weeks. If they are intended to be kept, the vine- 
gear muſt not be boiled, but then they will not be ready under 
fix months, Maſon, 346. . . | 

#1 To pickle French Beans, 

Pour a boiling-hot wine over your French beans, and cover 
them cloſe ; the next day drain them and dry them; then 
pour over them a boiling-hot pickle of white wine vinegar, Ja- 
maica pepper, black pepper, a little mace, and ginger, — | 
this for two or three days, or till the French beans look green. 
Cole, 289. 5 125 | | Den OP pp 
Tͤrlͤ.o0 pickle Red Cabbage, IP 
Slice your cabbage croſs-ways, put it on an earthen diſh, and 
fprinkle a handful of falt over it. Cover it with another diſh, 
and let it ſtand twenty-four hours; then put it into a cullender 

to drain, and lay it in your jat. 'Take white-wine vinegar 
enough to cover it, a little cloves, mace, and all- ſpice. Put 
them in whole; with a little cochineal bruiſed fine. Then boil 

' 3t up, and pour it either hot or cold on your cabbage. Cover 
it cloſe with a cloth till it is cold, if you pour on the pickle 
hot, and then tie it up cloſe, as you do other pickles, Glaſſe, 
276. Farley, 246. | Ty 
N Another way. F 
Take a fine cloſe red cabbage, and cut it thin; then take 
ſome cold ale-allegar, and put to it two or three blades of mace 
and a few white pepper corns z make it pretty ſtrong with ſalt, 
and put your cabbage into the allegar as you cut it; tie it cloſe 
down with a bladder, and a paper over that, In a day or two 
it will be fit for uſe. Cole, 290. | 7g 


To pickle Muſhrooms. 4 

Take the ſmalleſt muſhrooms you can get, and put them into 
ſpring waterthen rub them with a piece of new flannel dipped 
in ſalt, and put them into cold ſpring water as you do them, to 
keep their colour; then put them into a ſauce-pan, throw a 
handful of ſalt over them, cover them cloſe, and ſet them over 
the fire four or five minutes, or till you ſee they are thoroughly 
hot, and the liquor is drawn out of them; then lay them be- 
tween two clean cloths till they are cold, then put them into 
glaſs bottles, and fill them up with diſtilled vinegar; put a blade 
or two of mace, and a tea- ſpoonful of good oil in every bottle; 
cork them up cloſe, and ſet them in a cool place, | 

If you have not any diſtilled vinegar, you may uſe white wine 
_ vinegar; or even allegar, but it muſt be boiled with a little 
mace, falt, and a few flices of ginger ; it muſt be cold before 
you pour it on your muthrooms, If your vinegar, or allegar, 

: f 18 


is too ſharp, it will make your muſhrooms ſoft ; neither will 
they keep ſo long, or appear ſo white, Raffald, 355. , 
e To pickle Cauliflowers. 

Take the largeſt and cloſeſt you can get; pull them into 
ſprigs, put them in an earthen diſh, and ſprinkle ſalt over them. 
Let them ſtand twenty-four hours to draw out all the water, 
then put them in a jar, and pour ſalt and water boiling over 
them; cover them cloſe, and let them ſtand till the next day; 
then take them out, and lay them on a coarſe cloth to drain; 
put them into glaſs jars, and put in a nutmeg ſliced, and two 
or three blades of mace in each jar. Cover them with diſtilled 
vinegar, and tie them down with a bladder, and over that a 
leather. They will be fit for uſe in a month. Glaſſe, 272. 5 

| To pickle Capers. 

Theſe are the flower-buds of a ſmall ſhrub, preſerved in 
pickle. The tree which bears capers is called the caper-ſhrub, 
or buſh. It is common in the Weſtern part of Europe. We 

have them in ſome gardens, but Toulon is the principal place 
for capers: We have ſome from Lyons, but they are flatter, 
and leſs firm; and ſome come from Majorca, but they are falt. 
and difagreeable, The fineſt flavoured are from Toulon. 
They gather the buds from the bloſſoms defore they are open, 
then ſpread them upon a floor in the room, where no ſun enters, 
and there let them lie till they begin to whither ; they then 
throw them into a tub of ſharp ' vinegar, and, after three 
days, they add a quantity of bay ſalt. When this is diflolved, 
they are fit for packing for ſale, and are ſent to all parts of 
A 3 | 8 7 

The fineſt capers are thoſe of a moderate ſize, firm, and cloſe, 
and ſuch as have the pickle highly flavoured; thoſe which are 
Toft, flabby, and half open, are gf little value. Maſon, 353. 


To pickle Sampbire. | | 

Take the ſamphire that is green, put it into a clean pan, and 
throw over it two or three handfuls of ſalt; then cover it with 
ſpring-water, Let it lie twenty-four hours, then put it into a 
clean ſauce-pan, throw in a handful of ſalt, and cover it with 
good vinegar, Cover the pan cloſe, and ſet it over a'flow fire. 
Let it ſtand till it is juſt green and crifp, and then take it off at 
that moment; for ſhould it remain till it is ſoft, it will be 
ſpoiled, Put it in your pickling-pot, and cover it cloſe. As 
ſoon as it is cold, tie it down with a bladder and leather, and 
_ keep it for uſe. Or you may keep it all the year in a very 

ſtrong brine of ſalt and water, and throw it into vinegar juſt 

before you ule it. Glaſſe, * Maſon, 352. Farley, 25 75 
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. To pickle Beet Roots. 

Beet- roots, which are a pretty garniſh for made "diſhes, are 
thus pickled :—Boil them tender, peel them, and, if agreeable, 
cut them into ſhapes; pour over them a hot pickle of white- 


wine vinegar, a little pepper, ginger, and horſc-radiſh ſliced. 


Cole, 291, 76% Jo | 
EZ | To pighle Barberries. 


Let your barberries be gathered before they are too ripe; 
take care to pick out the leaves and dead ſtalks, and then put 
them into jars, with a large quantity of ſtrong ſalt and water, 


and tie them down with a bladder. 


* 


N. B. When you ſee a ſcum over your barberries, put them 


into freſh ſalt and water; they require no vinegar, their own 
Marpneſs being ſufficient to keep them. Cole, 291. 
8 20 pickle- Codlings, 25 

Gather your codlings when they are about the ſize of a large 
French walnut, put a quantity of vine-leaves in the bottom of 
a braſs pan, then put in your codlings; cover them well with 
vine- leaves, and ſet them over a very ſlow fire till you can peel 
the ſkins off; then take them carefully up in a hair ſieve, and peel 


them with a pen-knife, and put them into the ſauce-pan again, 


with the vine- leaves and water as before; cover them cloſe, and 
ſet them oyer a ſlow fire till they are a fine green; then drain 
them through a hair ſieve, and when they are cold, put them 
into diſtilled vinegar ; pour a little meat-oil on the top, and tie 


them down with a bladder. Raffald, 345 5 


Indian Pickle, or Peccadillo. 


Quarter a white cabbage and cauliflower; take alſo cucum- 
bers, melons, apples, French beans, plums, all or any of theſe ; 
lay them on a hair ſieve, ſtrew over a large handful of ſalt, ſet 
them in the ſun for three or four days, or till "ay, dry, Put 
them into a ſtone jar with the following pickle :—Put a pound 
of rece ginger into ſalt and water, the next day ſcrape and flice 


it, ſalt it, and dry it in the ſun ; lice, ſalt, and dry a pound of 
garlic; put theſe into a gallon of vinegar, with two ounces of 
long pepper, half an ounce of turmeric, and four ounces of muſ- 


tard-ſeed bruiſed ; ſtop the pickle cloſe, then prepare the cab- 
bage, &c, If the fruit is put in, it muſt be green. 
N. B, The jar need not ever be emptied, but put in the 


things as they come into ſeaſon, adding freſh vinegar, Maſon, 
l: 


To pickle Artichole- bott. 
Take ſome artichokes, and boil them till you can pull the 


leaves off, then take off the chokes, and cut them from the 


ſtalk; take great care that you do not let the knife touch the 


top; 
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20p; throw them into ſalt and water for an hour, then take 


them out, and lay them on a cloth to drain; then put them in- 


to large wide - mauthed glaſſes, put a little mace and ſliced nut- 
meg between; fill them either with diſtilled vinegar, or ſugar, 
vinegar, and ſpring water; cover them with mutton fat fried, 
and tie them down with a bladder and leather, Cole, 292. 
To pickle Naſturtium Buds. Wot Fe 
After the bloſſoms are gone off, gather 85 little knobs, and 
put them into cold ſalt and water; ſhift them once a day for 
three ſucceſſive days, then make a cold pickle of hite- wine vi- 
negar, alittle white-wine, ſhallot, pepper, cloves, mace, nutm 
quartered, and horſe radiſh, Put in the buds, Cole, 292. 


Cup. 


char. XXIL—OF POTTING. * 

4 General Obſervations on Petting. + : 
LL potted articles ſhould be well covered with butter 
before they are ſent to the oven; it is alſo very neceſ- 
ary to tie them over with ſtrong paper, and to bake them well. 
When your meat is taken from the oven, pick out all the ſkins 
ins will appear as blemiſhes, and the gravy will ſoon turn it 
four. Let your ſeaſoning be well beat before you put in your 
meat, and put it in by degrees as you are beating. Prefs your 


meat well when you put it in your pots, and let it be quite 


cold before the clarified butter is poured over it. Cole, 293. 
To pot Beef. | 8 


Take half a pound of brown ſugar, and an ounce of ſalt- 


petre, and rub it into twelve pounds of beef. Let it lie twenty- 
four hours; then waſh it clean, and dry it well with a cloth. 


| Seaſon it to your taſte with pepper, ſalt, and mace, and cut it 


into five or fix pieces. Put it into an eathen pot, with a pound 
of butter in lumps upon it, ſet it in an hot oven, and let it ftand 


there three hours, then take it out, cut out the hard outſides, 


and beat it in a mortar. Add to it a little more pepper, ſalt, 


and mace, Then oil a pound. of butter in the gravy and fat 


that came from your beef, and put it in as you find neceflary ; 
but beat the meat exceedingly fine. 'Then put it into your 
pots, preſs it cloſe down, pour clarified butter over it, and keep 


ĩt in a dry place. Farley, 262. 


To pot Beef like Veniſon. 

Cut the lean of a buttock of beef into pound pieces; for 
. pounds of beef take four ounces of ſalt-petre, four ounces 
of petre- ſalt, a pint of white ſalt, and an ounce of ſal prunella z 
beat the ſalts all very fine, mix them well together, rub the 
ſalts into the beef; then let it lie four days, turning it twice a 
day; then put it into a pan, cover it with pump water, and a 
little of its own brine; then bake it in an oven with houſhold 


bread till it is as tender as a chicken, then take it from the 


gravy, and bruiſe it abroad, and take out all the {kin and ſi- 
news; then pound it in a marble mortar, and lay it in a broad 
diſh; mix in it an ounce of cloves and mace, three quarters of 
an ounce of pepper, and one nutmeg, all beat very fine. Mix it 
all very well with the meat, then clarify a little freſh butter, 
and mix with the meat, to make it a little moiſt; mix it very 
well together, preſs it down into pots very hard, ſet it at the 


_ oven's mouth juſt to ſettle, and cover it two inches thick with 


clarified 


gone clean, and drain the meat from the gravy, otherwiſe the 


them in rows in a long baking pan, and cover them with 


Uarified butter. When cold, cover it with white paper, Glaſt, 
261, ; | 
If your veniſon ſhould happen to be ſtale, rub it with vine- 


gar, and let it lie one hour; then dry it clean with a cloth, and 


rub it all over with red wine; ſeaſon it with beaten mace, pep- 


per, and ſalt; put it on an earthen diſh, and pour over it half 


a pint of red wine, and a pound of butter, and ſet it in the 


oven; if it be a ſhoulder, put a coarſe paſte over it and bake 


it all night in a baker's oven. When it comes out, pick it clean 
from the bones, and beat it in a marble mortar, with the fat 
from your gravy. If you find it not ſeaſoned enough, add 
more ſeaſoning and clarified butter, and keep beating it till it 


zs a fine paſte, Then preſs it hard down into your pots, and 


pour clarified butter over it; keep it in a dry place, Raffald, 
295. | 8 W 
a To Pot a Hare . VT 

Let your hare hang for ſome days, then eut it into pieces, 
bake it,. with a little beer at the bottom of the pan, and ſome 
butter on the top; pick it from the bones and ſinews, and beat 
it with the butter from the top of the gravy, adding enough to 
make it very mellow; add ſalt, pepper, and pounded cloves ; 
put it into pots, ſet it a few minutes in a flack oven, pour over 


clarified butter, Maſon, 302, 


| To pot eli. 
Take a large eel, ſkin it, cleanſe it, and waſh it very clean; 
dry it in a cloth, and cut it into pieces as long as your finger. 
Seaſon them with a little beaten mace and nutmeg, pepper, falt, 
and a little ſal prunella beat fine; lay them in a pan, then pour 


as much good butter over them as will cover them, and clari- 


fied as above. They muſt be baked half an hour in a quick 
oven, if a ſlow oven longer, till they are enough,. but of that 
you muſt judge by the ſize of the eels. With a fork take them 
out, and lay them on a coarfe cloth to drain. When they are 
quite cold, ſeaſon them again with the ſame ſeaſoning, and lay 
them in the pot cloſe; then take off the butter they were baked' 


in clear from the gravy of the fiſh, and ſet it in a diſh before 


the fire. When it is melted, pour the clear butter over the 
eels, and let tliem be covered with the butter, | | 


N. B. In the ſame manner you may pot what you pleaſe, 
You may bone your eels, if you chuſe it, but then do not put 
in any fal prunella. Glaſſe, 237, Farley, 265. 

1 : To pot Chars, | | 
| Cleanſe your chars, and cut off the heads, tails, and fins; lay 
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butter. When they are enough, take them out with a fork, and 

lay them on a coarſe cloth to drain, When they are quite 

cold, ſeaſon them well, and lay them cloſe in the pot; then 

| take off the butter they were baked in clear from the gravy of 

the fiſh, and ſet it in a diſh before the fire, When it is melted, 

pour the clarified butter oyer the char, and let them be covered 
with it. Cole, 295. 5 


55 To pot Veal. | | 
Take a fillet of veal, cut it into three or four pieces, ſeaſon-it 
with pepper, falt, and a little mace ; put it into pots with half a 
pound of butter; tie a paper over it, ſet it in an hot oven, and 
bake it three hours, When you take it out, cut off all the 
outſides, then put the veal into a marble mortar, and beat it 
with the fat from your gravy; then oil a pound of freſh but- 
ter, and put it in, a little at a time, and keep beating it till you 
ſee it is like a fine paſte ; then put it cloſe down into your pot- 
ting-pots, put a paper upon it, and ſet on a weight to preſs it 
hard, When your. veal is cold and ſtiff, pour over it clarified 
butter the thickneſs of a crown piece, and tie it down, Raf- 
To pot Salmon. RS Es | 
Scale, waſh, and dry a ſalmon that is nes freſh ; flit it up 
the back, and take out the bone; mix ſome grated nutmeg, 
mace, pepper, and ſalt, and ſtrew over the fiſh ; let it lie for 
two or three hours, then lay it in a large pot, and put to it half 
a pound of butter; put it in an oven, and let it bake an hour. 
When it is done, lay it on ſomething flat, that the oil may run 
from it; then cut it to the ſize of the pots it is to be put in, lay 
the pieces in layers till the pots are filled, with the {kin upper- 
moſt; put a board over it, and lay on a weight to preſs it till 
cold; then take the board and weight off, and pour over it 
clarified butter. It may be ſent to table in pieces, or cut in 
flicess Maſon, 216. | N | 5 5 


To pot Tongues, | 
Rub a neat's tongue with an ounce of ſalt-petre, and a quar- 

ter of a pound of brown ſugar ; let it lie two days, and then 
boil it till it is quite tender; then take off the ſkin and fide 
bits, cut the tongue into very thin ſlices, and beat it in a mar- 
dle mortar, with a pound of clarified butter, pepper, ſalt, and 
mace to your taſte. Beat the whole very fine, then put it cloſe 
down into ſmall potting- pots, and pour clarified butter over 
them. Cole, 29. ET 43 

To pot Lampreys. 

Skin them, cleanſe them with ſalt, and then wipe them dry; 
beat ſome black pepper, mace, and cloves; mix them with ſalt 
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and ſeaſon them, Lay them in a pan, and cover them with 
clarified butter. Bake them an hour. In other reſpects, ma- 
nage them as above directed for eels, and one will be enough + 


for a pot. You muſt ſeafon them well; let your butter be 
good, and they will keep a long time. Glafſ, 257. 


To pot Pigeons, 


| Seaſon your pigeons very high with pepper and falt, put 
them into a pot with butter in lumps; bake them, and pour 
off the fat and gravy. When it is cold, take the butter from 
the top, put more to it; clarify it, pour it over the pigeons, 
put fingly into a pot, with a little more ſeaſoning added to them, 
"oY 296, 
| To pot W, ls and Snipes, 
Pot them as you do pigeons, Cale, 296. 
| To pot Moor Game. 


Pick and draw them, wipe them clean, and let ci be well 
ſeaſoned with pepper, falt, and mace; put one leg through the 
bother, roaſt them till they are enough, and when cold, put them 
into potting pots, pour clarified butter over them, and keep 
them in a dry place. Cole, 1582 | 


( 254 ) 
cur. XXIII OF COLLARING. . 
General Obſervations on Collaring. 


JÞ* collaring any kind of meat, &c. care is required in rolling 

it up properly, and binding it cloſe, Always boil it till it is 
thoroughly done; and, when it is quite cold, put it into the 
pickle with the binding on. Take it off, however, the next 
day, and it will leave the ſkin clear. If you make freffi pickle 
often, your meat will continue good much longer, Cole, 297. 


To Collar a Breaſt of V. cal. 


Bone your veal, and beat it a little, then rub it over with the 
yolk of an egg; ſtrew over it a little beaten.mace, nutmeg, 
pepper and falt, a large handful of parſley chopped ſmall, with 
a fe ſprigs of ſweet marjoram, a little lemon- peel cut extremely 
fine, one anchovy, waſhed, boned, and chopped very ſmall, and 
mixed with a very few bread crumbs ; then roll it up very tight, 
bind it hard with a fillet, and warp it in a clean cloth; then 
boil it two hours and an half in ſoft water; when it is enough, 
hang it up by one end, and make a pickle for it. To one pint 
of ſalt and water, put half a pint of vinegar ; when you ſend it 
to table, cut a flice off one end, Garniſh with pickles and 
parſley, Rafald, 300. x, 

To Collar Beef. 


Take a piece of thin flank of beef and bone it, cut the ſkin 
off and falt it with two ounces of ſalt-petre, two ounces of fal- 
prunella, the ſame quantity of bay-ſalt, half a pound of coarſe 
ſugar, and two pounds of white ſalt, Beat the hard ſalt fine, 
and mix all together. Turn it every day, and rub it well with 
the brine for eight days. Then take it out of the pickle, waſh 
it, and wipe it dry. Take a quarter of an ounce of cloves, a 
quarter of an ounce of mace, twelve corns of all-ſpice, and a 
nutmeg beat, very fine, with a ſpoonful of beaten pepper, a large 
quantity of chopped parſley, and ſome ſweet herbs chopped fine, 
Sprinkle it on the beef, and roll it up very tight; put a coarſe 
cloth round it, and tie it up very tight with a beggar's tape. 
Boil it in a large copper of water; and if it is a * collar, it 
will take ſix hours boiling, but a ſmall one will be done in five. 
Take it out, and put it in a preſs till it is cold; but if you have 
no preſs, put it between two boards, and a large weight upon 
it till it is cold. Then take it out of the cloth, and cut it into 
ſlices. Garniſh with raw parſley, Glaſſe, 262. Farley, 254. 


To Collar flat Ribs of Beef. 


Bone your beef, lay it flat upon a table, and beat it * an 
ä | | hour 
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hour with a wooden mallet till it is quite ſoft; then rub it with 
fix ounces of brown ſugar; a quarter of a pound of common ſalt, 
and an ounce of ſalt-petre beat fine; then let it lie ten days, 
turning it once every day; then take it out, and put it in warm 
water for eight or ten hours; then lay it flat upon a table, with 
the outward ſkin down, and cut it in rows acroſs, about the 
breadth of your finger z but be careful not to cut the outſide 
{kin ; then fill one nick with chopped parſley, the ſecond with 
fat pork, the third with crumbs of bread, mace, nutmeg, pep- 
per, and falt, then parſley again, and ſo on till you have filled 
all your nicks; then roll it up tight, and bind it round with 
coarſe broad tape; wrap it in a cloth, and boil it four or five 
hours; then take it up, and hang it by one end of the ſtring 
to keep it round; ſave the liquor it was boiled in, the next day 
{kim it, and add to it half as much allegar as you have liqour, a 
little more mace, long pepper, and falt ; then put in your beef 
and keep it for uſe. 83 5 1 
N. B. When you ſend it to table, cut a little off at each end, 
and it will be in diamonds of different colours, and look very 
pretty; ſet it upon a diſh as you do brawn. If you make a 
freſh pickle every week, it will keep a long time, Raffald, 303, 

Zo Collar a Calf*s Head. 
Get a calf's head with the {kin on, ſcald off the hair, parboil 


the head, and bone it; the fore part muſt be flit; boil the Was 


tongue, peel it, and cut that and the palate into thin ſlices, put 
them and the eyes into the middle of the head; take ſome pep= 
per, ſalt, cloves, and mace, and beat them; add ſome nutmeg 
grated, fcalded parfley, thyme, ſavory, and {ſweet marjoram, 
cut very ſmall; beat the yolks of three or four eggs, ſpread 
them over the head, and then ſtrew on the ſeaſoning ; roll it 
up very tight, and tie it round with tape; boil it gently for 
three hours in as much water as will cover it. When the head 
is taken out, ſeaſon the pickle with ſalt, pepper, and ſpice, and 
add to it a pint of white wine vinegar; when it is cold put in 
the collar, and when ſet to table, cut it in ſlices. Cole, 298. 
VH To collar a Pig. 

Your pig being killed, and the hair dreſſed off, draw out the 
entrails, and waſh it clean; rip it open with a ſharp knife, and 
take out all the bones; then rub it all over with pepper and ſalt 
beaten fine, a few ſage- leaves, and ſweet-herbs chopped ſmall ; 
then roll up your pig tight, and bind it with a fillet. Fill your 
boiler with ſoft water, a pint of vinegar, a handful of ſalt, eight 
or ten cloves, a blade or two of mace, a few pepper- corns, and 
a bunch of {weet herbs. When it boils, put in your pig and 
boil it till it is tender, then take it up, and, when it is _— 
| | cold, 
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Farley, 257. 


head. Cole, 300. 
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cold, bind it over again, and put it into an earthen pot; then 
pour the liquor your pig was boiled in upon it, keep it covered, 
and it is fit for uſe. Mafon, 10e. 
od bf; fea T0 collar Veniſon. 


% 


Bone a fide of veniſon, and take away all the ſinews, arid cut 
it into ſquare collops of what ſize you pleaſe. It will make two 
or three collars. . Lard it with fat clear bacon, and cut your 
lards as big as the top of your finger, and three or four inches 


long. Seaſon your venifon with pepper, ſalt, cloves, and nut- 


meg. Roll up your collars, and tie them cloſe with coarſe tape ; 


then put them into deep pots, with ſeaſonings at the bottoms, 


ſome freſh butter, and three or four bay-leaves. Then put in 
the reſt, with ſome ſeaſoning and butter on the top, and over 
that ſome beef-ſuet, finely ſhred and beaten, Then_cover up 
your pots with coarſe paſte, and bake them four or five hours, 
After that, take them out of the oven, and let them ſtand a 
little; take out your veniſon, and let it drain well from the gravy ; 
add more butter to the fat, and ſet it over a gentle fire to clarify, 

Then take it off, and let it ſtand a little, and ſkim it well, 
Make your pots clean, or have pots ready fit for each collar, 
Put a little ſeaſoning, and ſome of your clarified butter at the 
bottom; then put in your venifon, and fill up your pots with 
clarified butter, and be ſure that your butter be an inch above 
the meat. When it is thoroughly cold, tie it down with double 
paper, and lay a tile on the top; they will keep fix or eight 
months; and you may, when you ufe a pot, put it for a minute 


into boiling water, and it will come out whole, Let it ſtand till 


It is cold, ſtick it round with bay-leaves, and a ſprig at the top. 


To. collar a Breaft of Mutten. 
Bone your breaſt of mutton, and rub it over with the yolk of 
an egg; grate over it a little IJemon-peel and a nutmeg, with a 
little pepper and ſalt; then chop fmall one tea-cupful of capers, 
and two anchovies; ſhred fine a handful of parſley, and a few 
ſweet herbs. Mix them with the crumb of a penny loaf, and 
ſtrew it over your mutton, and roll it up tight; boil it two hours, 
then take it up, and put it into a pickle like that for the calf's 


Mock Brawn. 


Boil four ox-feet very tender, and pick the fleſh entirely from 
the bones; take the belly piece of pork, boil it till it is almoſt 
enough, then bone it, and roll the meat of the feet up in the 
pork very tight; then take a ſtrong cloth, with ſome coarſe 
tape, and roll it round very tight; tie it up in the cloth, boil it 
till it is ſo tender that a ſtraw may be run through it. * x 
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be hung up in the cloth till it is quite cold; after which put it 

into cold ſalt and ber, and it will be fit for uſe. . 

179. | 8 
To collar Solivon, 

Take a fide of ſalmon, cut off an handful of the tail; waſti 
your large piece very well, dry it with a clean cloth, waſh it 
over with the yolks of eggs, and then make force-meat with 
what you cut off the tail, But take of the ſkin, and put to it 
a handful of parboiled oyſters, a tail or two of lobſters, the 
yolks of three or four eggs boiled hard; fix anchovies, an hand- 
ful of ſweet herbs chopped ſmall, a little ſalt, cloves; macez 
nutmeg, pepper beat fine, and grated bread. Work all theſe 
together into a body, with the yolks of eggs; lay it all over the 
flethy part, and a little more pepper and ſalt over the ſalmon ; 
ſo roll it up into a collar, and bind it with broad rape. then 
boil it in water, ſalt, and vinegar, but let the liquor boil firſt; 
then put in your collars, a bunch of ſweet herbs, fliced ginger, 
and nutmeg ; let it boil, but not too faſt, It will take near 
two hours boiling: When it is enough, take it up into your 
ſoucing pan, and when the pickle is cold, put it to your ſalmon, 
and let it ſtand in till uſed, or otherwiſe you may pot it. Fill it 
up with clarified butter, as you pot fowls. That way will keep 
longeſt, Glaſſe, 235, and 262. | | 

| To collar Eels. 

Caſe your eel, cut off the head, ſlit open the belly, take out 
the guts, cut off the fins, take out the bones, lay it flat on the 
back, grate over it a ſmall nutmeg ; add two or three blades of 
mace beat fine, a little pepper and falt ; ſtrew over it an hand- 
ful of parſley ſhred fine, with a few ſage- leaves; roll it up tight 
in a cloth, and bind it well. If it is of a middle ſize, boil it in 
ſalt and water three quarters of an hour, hang it up all night 
to drain; add to the pickle a pint of vinegar, a few pepper- 
corns, and a ſprig of ſweet marjoram; boil it ten minutes, and 
let it ſtand till the next day; take off the cloth, and out your 
cels into the pickle, You may ſend them whole on a plate, or 


cut them in ſlices. Garniſh with green parſley, Lampreys 
are collared i in the ſame manner, Rafald, 46, 


To collar Mackarel. 


Gut your mackarel, and flit them down the belly ; ; cut off 
the head, take out the bones; but take care not to cut it in 
holes then lay it flat upon its back, ſeaſon it with mace, nut- 
meg, pepper, and falt, and an handful of parſley ſhred fine 
ttrew it over them, roll them tight, and tie them well ſeparately 
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in cloths; boll them gently twenty minutes in vinegar, ſalt, 
and water; then take them out, put them into a pot, pour the 
liquor on them, or the cloth will ſtick to the fiſh; take the 
cloth off the fiſh the next day, put a little more vinegar to the 
pickle, and keep them for uſe. When you ſend them to 


table, garniſh with fennel and parſley, and put ſome of the 
liquor under them, Cole, 301, 


65 ) 


cuar. XXIV OF TARTS, CUSTARDS, AND 
| CHEESECAKES. ' 


 Obſervatious on Tarts, Wc; 


OR tarts that are meant to be eaten cold, make the mort 
cruſt. An apple-tart i is made the ſame as the pie, but if 
to be eaten cold, make the ſhort cruſt, If you ule tin patties 
to bake in, butter them, and put 4 little cruſt all over them, or 
you will not be able to take them out; but if you bake them in 
glaſs or china, only an upper cruſt will be neceſſary, as you will 
not want to take them out when you ſend them to table. Lay 
fine ſugar at the Bottom, then your cherries, plums, or what- 
ever you may want to put in them, and put ſugar at the top. 
Currants and raſpberries make an exceeding good tart: and 6 
not require much baking. - Cherries require but little baking; 
gooſebetries, to look red, muſt ſtand a good while in the ( Ovens 
Apricots, if green, require more baking than when ripe; 
narter or halve ripe apricots, and put in ſome of the kernels. 
Preſerved fruit, as damaſcenes and bullace, require but little 
baking; fruit that is preſerved high ſhould not be baked at all; 
but the cruſt ſhould firſt be baked upon a tin the ſize the tart 
s to be; cut it with a marking-iron, or not; and when cold, take 
it off, and lay it on the fruit, Apples and pears intended to 
be put into tarts muſt be pared, cut into quarters, and cored, 
Cut the quarters acroſs again, ſet them on in a ſauce-pan with 
as much water as will barely cover them, and let them ſimmer 
on a flow fire juſt till the fruit is tender. Put a good piece of 
lemon- peel into the water with the fruit, and then have your 
patties ready. Lay fine ſugar at bottom, then your fruit, and a 
little ſugar at top. Pour over each tart a tea-ſpoonful of lemoris 
Juice, and three tea-ſpoonfuls of the liquor they were boiled in 
then put on your lid, and bake them in a ſlack oven. Apricot 
tarts may be made in the ſame manner, obſerving that you muſt 
not put in any lemon-juice, Cole, 301. | 


A Raſpberry Tart with Cream. 


a Roll out ſome thin puff-paſte, and lay it in a patty-pan; lay 
in ſome raſpberries, and ſtrew over them ſome very fine ſugar 3 ; 
put on the lid and bake it; cut it open, and 1 in half a pint 
of cream, the yolks of two or three eggs well beat, and a little 

ſugar, Let it ſtand to be cold before it is ſent to bake, Mas 


a, 391. 


To nie Nerd Tarts, 


Put the ſtalks of the rhubarb that grows in the garden; and 
cut them in pieces of the fize of a gooſeberry, and make it as a 


as 83 94. 
- : 8 2 A * Spinach 


IE 
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8 | A Spinach Tart. 
Scald the ſpinach in boiling water, and drain it very well to 
chop, then ſtrew it in butter and cream. with a little ſalt, ſugar, 


a few pieces of dried comfit citron, and a few drops of orange 
flower water, Clermont, 422. 


INES Tart de Moi. 

14 Make ſome good puff-paſte, and lay round your diſh, put 

ſome biſcuits at the bottom, then ſome marrow, and a little but- 
ter; then cover it with different kinds of ſweetmeats, as many 

as you have, and ſo on till your diſh is full; then boil a quart of 

cream, and thicken with four eggs and a ſpoonful of orange 
flower water. Sweeten it with ſugar to your palate and pour 


over the reſt, Half an hour will bake it. Glafſe, 149. Maſon, 
390: Farley, 221. | = 


Almond C uſtards.. 


Put a pint of cream into a toſſing- pan, a ſtick of cinnamon, 
a blade or two of mace, boil it, and ſet it to cool; blanch two 
ounces of almonds, beat them fine in a marble mortar with 
roſe- water; if you like a rataſia taſte, put in a few apricot ker- 
nels, or bitter almonds; mix them with your cream, ſweeten it 
to your taſte, ſet it on a flow fire, and keep ſtirring it till it is 
pretty thick. If you let it boil, it will curdle; pour it into 
cups, &c. Raffald, 256. 


Another way. 


Put a bit of cinnamon into a pint of cream, ſweeten and boil 
it, When cold, put to it one ounce of ſweet almonds (five or 
| fix bitter) blanched and beaten, with a little brandy, Stir this 
: =D over the fire till near boiling; ſtrain it into cups. Maſon, 


| | 398. 3 

| | Plain Cuſtards, 

| | Take a quart of new milk, ſweeten it to your taſte, grate in 
| 2 little nutmeg, beat up eight eggs, with only four whites ; beat 
Y them up well, ſtir them into the milk, and bake it in China 
Wii baſons, or put them in a deep China diſh ; have a kettle of wa- 
ter boiling, ſet the cup in, let the water come above half way, 
| but do not let it boil too faſt, for fear of its getting into the 


cups, and take a hot iron, and colour them at the top. You 
may add a little roſe-water. Giaſſe, 289. | 


pas 1.1 Another way. | 

Set a quart of good cream over a {low fire, with a little cin« 
namon and four ounces of ſugar. When it has boiled, take it 
off the fire, beat the yolks of eight eggs, and put. to them a 
ſpoonful of orange-flower water, to prevent the cream from 

tracking. Stir them in by degrees as your cream. cools, put the 

. . KEE. pan 
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pan over a flow fire, ſtir it carefully one way till it is almoſt 
boiling, and pour it into cups. Farley, 305. 


Baked Cuftards. 


Boil a pint of cream with mace and cinnamon; when cold, 
take four eggs, leaving out two of the whites, a little role and 
orange-flower water and ſack, nutmeg and ſugar to your palate 3 
mix them well together, and bake them in China cups. 
Cole, 303. 

Orange Cuftards. 


Take half the rind of a Seville orange, and boil it tender; 
beat it very fine in a mortar, and put to it a ſpoonful of brandy, 
a quarter of a pound of loaf ſugar, the juice of a Seville orange, 
and the yolks of four eggs; beat them all well together for ten 
minutes, and then pour in by degrees a pint of boiling cream; 
keep beating them till they are cold, then put them in cuſtard 
cups, and ſet them in an earthen dith of hot water. Let them 
ſtand till they are ſet, then take them out, and ſtick preſerved 
orange on the top. They may be ſerved up either hot or cold. 
| Cole, 304. 

Lemon Cuftard, 


Beat the yolks of ten eggs, ſtrain them, beat den with a pint 
of cream; ſweeten the juice of two lemons, boil it with the peel 
of one; Grain it. When cold, ſtir it to the cream and eggs; 
ſtir it till it near boils; or put it into a diſh, grate over the rind 
of a lemon, and brown with a ſalamander. Major, 398. 


Rice Cuftards. 


Put a blade of mace and a quartered nutmeg into a quart of 
cream; boil it, then ſtrain it, and add to it ſome whole rice 
boiled, and a little brandy ; 3 {weeten it, ſtir it over the fire till it 
thickens, and ſerve it up in cups or a diſh, It may be eaten 
either hot or cold. Cole, 304. 


Fine Cheeſecakes. 


Take a pint of cream, warm it, and put to it five quarts of 
milk warm from the cow; then put runnet to it, and give it a 
ſtir about, When it is come, put the curd in a linen bag or 
cloth, let it drain well away from the whey, but do not ſqueeze 
it n then put it in a mortar, and break the curd as fine as 
butter; put to your curd half a pound of ſweet almonds 
blanched, and beat exceedingly fine, and half a pound of mac- 
karoons beat very fine. If you have no mackaroons, get Naples? 
biſcuits z then add to it the yolks of nine eggs beaten, a whole 
nutmeg grated, two perfumed plums diffolved in roſe or orange- 
flower water, and half a pound of fine ſugar; mix all well toge- 
ther, then melt a pound and a quarter of butter, and ftir it we 
in it 3 then make your puff- paſte thus take a pound of fine 

8 x flour, 
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flour, wet it with cold water, roll it out, put into it by degrees 
a pound of freſh butter, and ſhake a little flour over each coat 
as you roll it. Make it Juit as you uſe it. 

Jou need not pu: in the perfumed plums, if you diſlike 
them; and, for variety, when you make them of mackaroons, 
put in as much tincture of ſaffron as will give them a high co- 
lour, but no currants. This we call a Saffron Cheeſecake. 


Almond Cheeſecake, 
Take four ounces of Jordan almonds, blanch them, and put 


 Glaſſe, 287. 


them into cold water, beat them with roſe-water in a marble 


mortar, or wooden bowl, with a wooden peſtle; put to it four 
ounces of ſugar, and the yolks of four eggs beat fine z work it in 
the mortar or bowl till it becomes white and frothy ; then make 
a rich puff-paſte as follows: — take half a pound of flour, a 

quarter of a pound of butter, rub a little of the butter into the 
four, mix it ſtiff with a little cold water, then roll your paſte 


ſtraight out, ſtrew over a little flour, and lay over it in thin bits 
one third of your butter; throw a little more flour over the 


butter; do ſo for three times, then put your paſte in your tins, 
fill them, and grate ſugar over them, and bake them in a gentle 


oven. Raffald, 258, 


Common Cheeſecakes, 


Put a quart of milk on the fire, beat eight eggs well; when 
the milk boils, ſtir them upon the fire till it comes to a curd, 
then pour it out; when it is cold, put in a little ſalt, two ſpoon 
fuls of roſe-water, and three quarters of a pound of currants z 


_ it into puff- paſte, and bake it. Maſon, 39 Zo 


Lemon Cheeſecakes. 


Boil the peel of two large lemons very tender, then pound it 
well in a mortar with four or five ounces of loaf- ſugar, the yolks 


of fix eggs, half a pound of freſh butter, and a little curd beat 
fine; pound and mix all together, lay a putt-paſte in your 


patty-pans, fill them half full, and bake them. 
Orange Cheeſecakes are done the ſame way, only you ſhould 


boil the peel in two or three waters to take out the bitterneſs, 


Cole, 305. * . 


Bread Cheeſecakes. 
Having ſliced a penny loaf as thin as poffible, pour on it a 


pint of boiling cream, and let it ſtand two hours. Then take 


eight eggs half a pound of butter, and a nutmeg grated. Beat 
them well together, and put in half a pound of currants well 
waſhed and dried before the fire, and a ſpoonful of white wine 


or brandy. Then bake them in patty-pans or raiſed cruſt. 


"V>9 75 U 


F. arley, 308. 
5 Cheeſe- 
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Cheeſecakes the French way, called Ramequins, 


Take good Parmeſan, of Cheſhire cheefe, melt it in a ſtew- 
pan with a bit of butter, and one or two ſpoonfuls of water; 
then add as much flour as will make it pretty thick, and quit 
the ſides of the pan; put it into another pan, and add eggs to 
it, one- by one, mixing well with a wooden ſpoon till it becomes 
pretty light and clear; add one or two pounded anchovies, and 
a little pepper; bake the caſes ſingly upon a baking-plate, or 
in paper caſes, of what ſhape you pleaſe; they require but a 
ſhort time, and a ſoft oven, and muſt be ſerved quite hot. 
Clermont, 434. 53 

Citron Cheeſecakes, 


| Boil a quart of cream; when cold, mix it well with the yolks 
of four eggs well beaten ; then ſet it on the fire, and let it boil . 
till it curds; blanch ſome almonds, beat them with orange- 
flower water, put them into the cream, with a few Naples 
biſcuits and green citron ſhred fine; ſweeten it to your taſte, 
and bake them in tea-cups. Cole, 306, 


Rice Cheeſecakes. 


Boil a quarter of a pound of rice till it is tender, drain it, put 
in four eggs well beaten, half a pound of butter, half a pint of 
cream, fix ounces of ſugar, a nutmeg grated, and a glaſs of ra- 
tafia water or brandy, Beat them all together, and bake them 
in raiſed cruſts, Cole, 306, b 


R 3 CE M7 


 Cnae, XXV.—THE ART OF CONFEC- 
TIONARY. 


| The Colours uſed in Confettionary. 


To make the red Colour. 


OIL an aunce of cochineal in half a pint of water for about 
five minutes, then add half an ounce of cream of tartar, 
25 half an ounce of pounded allum; boil on a ſlow fire about 
as long again. I; is eaſily known to be done, by dipping a pen, 
or a wooden ſkewer, into it, and writing with it on white paper, 
for if it writes freely like ink, and keeps its colour, it is done; 
take it off the fire, add two ounces of ſugar, and let it ſettle; 
Pour the clear off, to keep in a bottle well ſtopped. Coles 306. 


The blue Colour. 


This * is only made for preſent uſe; 3 put a little warm 
water into a plate, and rub an indigo ſtone in it till the colour 
is come to the tint you would have it, whether pale, or a | Geet 


blue. Cole, 307. 


T he 8 Colour. 


This is done in the ſame manner, by pouring a little water 
into a plate, and rubbing it with a bit of gamboge. It is alſo 
done better with a yellow lilly: take the heart of the flower, 
infuſe it in milk-warm water, and preſerve it in a bottle well 
re. Cole, 307. 

Dye green Colour. 


Trim the leaves of ſpinach, boil them a moment in water, 
and drain them very well to pound; ſift the juice in a ſieve for 
vie. 
Of theſe cardinal colours, you may make any alteration in 
imitation of painters, by mixing to what ſhade you pleaſe ; but 
taſte and mY muſt be your guides upon thoſe occaſions. | 


. 307. 
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General Obſervations upon Cakes, 


LWAYS have every thing in readineſs before you begin to to 
make any kind of cakes, then beat your eggs well, and 
never leave them till they are finiſhed, as by that means your 
cakes will not be ſo light. When you put butter in your cakes, be 
particularly careful in beating it to a fine cream before you put 
in your ſugar, otherwiſe double the beating will not have ſa 
ood an effect. Rice-cakes, ſeed-cakes, or plum-cakes, are beſt 
Paked | in wooden garths; for when they are baked in pots or 
tins, the outſides of the cakes are burned, and they are ſo con- 
fined that the heat cannot penetrate into the middle, which 
hinders its riling. Cole, 307. | 


A Bride Cake. 


Take four pounds of fine flour well dried, four pounds of 
freſh butter, two pounds of loaf ſugar ; pound and ſift fine a 
quarter of an ounce of mace, and the ſame quantity of nut- 
megs; to every pound of flour put eight eggs; wath and pick ' 
four pounds of currants, and dry them before the fire; blanch 
a pound of ſweet almonds, and cut them lengthways very thin; 
a pound of citron, a pound of candied orange, a pound of can- 
died lemon, and half a pint of brandy ; ; firſt work the butter 
with your hand to a cream, then beat in your ſugar a quarter 
of an hour. beat the whites of your eggs to a very ſtrong froth, 
mix them with your ſugar and butter; beat your yolks half an 
hour at leaſt, and mix them with your cake; then put in your 
flour, mace, and nutmeg; keep beating it till your oven is rea- 
dy, put in your brandy, and beat your currants and almonds 
lightly in; tie three ſheets of paper round the bottom of your 

1200p, to keep it from running out; rub it well with butter, 
put in your cake, and lay your {weetmeats in three Jays, with 
cake betwixt every lay; after it is riſen and coloured, cover it 
with paper before your oven is ſtopped up; it will take three 
Pre bang; Raſſald, 265. 
A pound Cake. 


Take a pound of butter, beat it in an earthen pan with your 
hand one way, ti l it is like a fine thick cream; then have ready 
twelve eggs, but half the whites; beat them well, and beat 
them up with the butter, a pound of flour beat in it, a pound 
of ſugar, and a few carraways. Beat it all well together for an 
hour with your hand, or a great wooden ſpoon z butter a pant 
and put it in, and then bake it an hour in a quick oven. 

For change, you may put in a pound of currants, clean 
waſhed and picked, Cali, 281. HMaſon, 400. Farley, 5 
LG __ na. 


? 
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A good Plum Cake, 


Take three pounds of flour, three pounds of currants, three 
quarters of a pound of almonds, blanched and beat groſsly, 
about half an ounce of them bitter, a quarter of a pound of 
ſugar, ſeven yolks and ſix whites of eggs, one pint of cream, 
two pounds of butter, half a pint of good ale yeaſt; mix the 
eggs and the yeaſt together, ſtrain them; ſet the cream on the 
fire, melt the butter in it; ſtir in the almonds and half a pint of 
ſack, part of which ſhould be put to the almonds while beating; 
mix together the flour, currants, and ſugar, what nutmeg, 
cloves, and mace, are liked; ſtir theſe to the cream, put in the 
yeaſt, Maſon, 400 f | 
1 A common Seed Cake, * 
Panke one pound and a quarter of flour, and three quarters 
of a pound of lump ſugar pounded, the yolks of ten eggs, and 
the whites of four, one pound of butter beat to a cream with 
the hand. Mix theſe well; add almoſt an ounce of carraway- 
ſeeds bruiſed ; butter the pan or hoop ; ſift ſugar on the top. 


Cole, 308. ; 
A rich Seed Cale. 


Take a pound of flour well dried, a pound of butter, a pound 
of loaf ſugar beat and ſifted, eight eggs, two ounces of carraway- 
ſeeds, one nutmeg grated, and its weight of cinnamon. Firſt 
beat your butter to a cream, then put in your ſugar, beat the 
whites of your eggs half an hour, mix them with your ſugar 
and butter, then beat the yolks half an hour, put to it the 
whites ; beat in your flour, ſpices, and ſeeds, a little before it 
goes to the oven; put it in the hoop and bake it two hours in 
a quick oven, and let it ſtand two hours. It will take two 
hours beating. Raffald, 267. 
1: A A good common Cake, 


Take fix ounces of rice-flour, and the ſame quantity of wheat- 
flour, the yolks and whites of nine eggs, half a pound of lump 
ſugar paunded and fifted, and half an ounce of carraway-ſeeds ; 
eat this an hour, and bake it an hour in a quick oven. 'This 
cake is well calculated for children and delicate ſtomachs, as it 
is very light, and has no butter in it. Coſe, zog. 
. Portugal Cakes, FEY 
Mix into a pound of fine flour a pound of loaf-ſugar beat and 
fifted, then rub it into a pound of pure ſweet butter till it is 
thick like grated white bread ; then put to it two ſpoonfuls of 
roſe-water, two of ſack, ten eggs; whip them very well with a 
wWuhiſk, then put into it eight ounces of currants, mixed all well 
together; butter the tin pans, fill them but half full, and bake 
them; if made without currants, they will keep half a . 
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Add a pound of almonds blanched, and beat with roſe-waten, 
as above, and leave out the flour, Theſe are another ſort, and 
| A plain Cale. 


Take two pounds and an half of flour, Sftcene eggs, two op 
and an half of butter, beat to a cream; three quarters of a pound 
of pounded ſugar; bake it in a hot but not a ſcorching oven. 

Cole, 309, f 
An Almond Cake. 


Take two ounces of bitter, and one pound of ſweet almonds, 
blanched and beat, with a little roſe or orange-flower water, and 
the white of one egg; half a pound of fifted loaf-ſugar, eight 
yolks and three whites of eggs, the juice of halt a lemon, the 
rind grated z bake it either in one large pan, or ſmall pans. 


Maſon, 401, 
Queen Cakes. 


Take a pound of ſugar, beat and ſift it, a pound of well-dried 
four, a pound of butter, eight eggs, half a pound of currants 
ws and picked grate a nutmeg, and the ſame quantity of 
mace and cinnamon. Work your butter to a cream, and put 
in your ſugar; beat the whites of your eggs near half an hour, 
and mix them with your ſugar and butter. Then beat your 
yolks near half an hour, and put them to your butter, Beat 
them exceedingly well together, and when 1t is ready for the 
oven, put in your flour, ſpices, and currants. Sift a little ſugar 
over them, and bake them in tins. Farley, 393, 


| Shrewſbury Cakes. 


Take half a pound of butter, beat it to a cream, then put in 
half a pound of flour, one egg, fix ounces of loaf-ſ1 ugar, beat and 
ſifted, half an ounce of carraway-ſeeds mixed into a paſte; roll 
them thin, and cut them round with a ſmall glaſs, or little tins; 
prick them, and lay them on ſheets of tin, and bake them in a 
flow oven. Rafal, 270. 
b Bath Cakes, 


Take half a pound of butter, and rub it into A pound of flour; 
add one ſpoonful of good barm, warm ſome cream, and wake 
it a light paſte, and ſet it to the fire to riſe. When you make 
them up, take four ounces of carraway comfits, work part of 
them in, and ſtrew the reſt on the top. Make them into a 
round cake, about the ſize of a French roll bake them on ſheet 


tins, and _ then 1 in hot for breakfaſt, Cole, 310. 


Little Fine Cakes, 


Take one pound of butter beaten to a cream, a pound and 2 


Pers of flour, a pound of fine ſugar beat fine, a pound of cur- 
rants 
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rants clean waſhed and picked, ſix eggs, two whites left out; 
beat them fine, mix the flour, ſugar, and eggs, by degrees into 
the batter, beat it all well with both hands. Either make it 
into little cakes, or bake it in one. Cole, 310, 


Orange Cakes, 


Take what quantity you pleaſe of Seville-oranges that have 
good rinds, quarter them, and boil them in two or three waters 
till they are tender, and the bitterneſs is gone off, Skin them 
and then lay them on a clean napkin to dry, Take all the ſkins 
and ſeeds out of the pulp with a knife, ſhred the peels fine, put 
them to the pulp, weigh them, and put rather more than their 
weight of fine ſugar into a toſſing- pan, with juſt as much water 
as will diſſolve it. Boil it till it becomes a perfect ſugar, and 
then by degrees put in your orange-peels and pulp, Stir them 
well before you ſet them on the fire; boil it very gently till it 
looks clear and thick, and then put them into flat-bottomed 

laſſes. Set them in a ſtove, and keep them in a conſtant and 
moderate heat; and when they are candied on the top, turn 
them out upon glaſſes. Farley, 299. . 1 

N. B. Lemon-cakes may be made the ſame way. 

| Gingerbread, 


Take three quarts of fine flour, two ounces of beaten ginger, 
a quarter of an ounce of nutmeg, cloves, and mace, beat fine, 
but moſt of the latter. Mix all together, three quarters;of a 

und of fine ſugar, two pounds of treacle ; ſet it over the fire, 

but do not let it boil. Three quarters of a pound of butter 

melted in the treacle, and ſome candied lemon and orange-peel 

cut fine; mix all theſe together. An hour will bake it in a 

quick oven, Glaſſe, 283. EE Eo oo 
Little Currant Cakes, 


Take a pound and an half of fine flour, dry it well before the 
fire, a pound of butter, half a pound of fine loaf ſugar, well beat 
and ſifted, four yolks of eggs, four ſpoonfuls of roſe-water, four 
ſpoonfuls of ſack, a little mace, and one nutmeg grated, Beat 
the eggs very well and put them to the roſe-water and ſack; 
then put to it the ſugar and butter; work them all together, 
ſtrew in the currants and flour, being both made warm together 
before. This quantity will make ſix or eight cakes; bake them 
pretty criſp, and of a fine brown, Raffald, 272. 4 
* a - Heart Cakes, 


Take a pound of butter, and work it with the hand to a 
cream; put to it a dozen yolks of eggs, and half the whites, 
well beaten, a pound - of flour dried, a pound of fifted ſugar, 
four ſpoonfuls of good brandy, and a pound of currants wathed 
and dried before the fire. As the pans are filled, put in two 
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of candied orange and citron continue beating the cakes till 
they go into the oven, This quantity will fill three dozen of 
middling pans. Cole, 311. | 


Naples Biſcuit, 


Put three quarters of a pound of very fine flour to a Sone 
of fine ſugar ſifted; ſift it three times, then add fix eggs well 
beat, and a ſpoonful of roſe-water. When the oven is almoſt 
hot, make them, but take care that oP are not made up too 
wet. Cole, 311. 

Common Pi iſcuit. 


Take eight eggs, and beat them half an hour; put to en 
a pound of ſugar, beat and ſifted, with the rind of a lemon 
grated, Whiſk it an hour, or till it looks light, and then put 
in a pound of flour, with a little roſe-water. Sugar them over; 
and bake them in tins, or on papers. Cole, 311. 


French Biſcuits, 


Having a pair of clean ſcales ready, in one ſcale put three 
new- laid eggs; in the other ſcale as much dried flour, an equal 
weight with the eggs; take out the flour, and as much fine 
powdered ſugar; firſt beat the whites of the eggs up well with 
the whiſk, till they are of a fine froth; then whip in half an 
ounce of candied lemon- peel cut very thin and fine, and beat 
well; then, by degrees, whip in the flour and ſugar, then ſlip 
in the yolks, and with a ſpoon temper it well together; then 
ſhape your biſcuits on fine white paper with your ſpoon, and 
throw powdered ſugar over them. Bake them in a moderate 
oven, not too hot, giving them a fine colour on the top. When 
they are baked, with a fine knife cut them off from the paper, 
and lay them in boxes for uſe. Glaſſe, 285. 


Savoy Biſcuits. 

Beat the whites of eight eggs till they are a ſtrong froth, 
then put it to the yolks, with a pound of ſugar; beat them al- 
together a quarter of an hour. When the oven is ready, put 
in one pound of fine flour to the other ingredients; ſtir it till 
it is well mixed; lay the biſcuits upon the paper, and ice 
them. Let the oven be hot enough to bake them quick. Gn 

Drap Biſcuit. 

| Beat the yolks of ten eggs, and the whites of fix, in e one 
ſpoonful of roſe water, half an hour, then put inften ounces. of 
loaf ſugar beat and ſifted ; whiſk them well for half an hour, 
then add one ounce of carraway-ſceds cruſhed a little, and fix 
ounces of fine flour; whiſk in your flour gently, drop them 
on water-papers, and bake them in a cor oven. 2 

8 : : | | 
; Almond 
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1 Almond Puffr, 
Take two ounces of ſweet almonds, blanch them, and beat 
them very fine, with orange-flower water; beat the whites of 
three eggs to a very high froth, and then ſtrew in a little ſifted 
fugar. Mix your almonds with your ſugar and eggs, and then 
add more ſugar till it is as thick as paſte. Lay it in cakes, and 
| bake it in a cool oven, on paper. Farley, 289. | 

8 Sugar Pur. | 

Beat the whites of ten eggs till they riſe to a high froth, puf 
them into a ſtone mortar, or wooden bowl, add as much 
double-refined ſugar as will make them thick; put in a little 
ambergris to give them a flavour, rub them round the mortar 
for half an hour; put in a few carraway-ſeeds, Take a ſheet 
of wafers, lay them on as broad as a ſixpence, and as high 
as they can be laid; put them in a moderate oven half a quar=- 
ter of an hour, and they will look as white as ſnow; Maſon, 
407. > - So 
German Puffs: . 
Mix two ſpoonfuls of fine flour with two eggs well beat, 
half a pint of cream or milk, and two ounces of melted butter; 
ſtir it all well together, and add a little ſalt and nutmeg. Put 
them in tea-cups, or little deep tin moulds, half full, and bake 
them a quarter of an hour in a quick oven; but let it be hot 
enough to colour them at top or bottom. 'Turn them into a 
diſh, and ſtrew powder-ſugar over them: Cole, 313. 

5 Lemon Puffs, | 

Beat and ſift a pound of double-refined ſugar, put it in a 
bowl with the juice of two lemons, and beat them well to- 
gether. 'Then, having beat the white of an egg to a very high 
froth, put it alſo in your bowl, and beat it half an hour ; add 
three eggs, and two rinds of lemons grated z mix it well up; 
duſt ſome ſugar on your papers, drop on the puffs in ſmall 
drops, and bake them in an oven moderitely hot. Cole, 313: 

To make Wafers. | 

Put the yolks of two eggs, well beat; to a pint of cream, mix 
it as thick as a pudding with flour well dried, and ſugar and 
orange-flower water to the taſte z put in warm water enough 
to make it as thin as fine pancakes; nix them very ſmooth, and 
bake them over a ſtove. Butter the irons when they ſtick. Cole; 
313. 5 | ; 75 1 TP ; 
| | Jcings for Cakes. I aus | 
Take a pound of double-refined ſugar, pounded and ſifted 
fine, and mix it with the whites of twenty-four eggs in an 
earthen pan; whiſk them well for two or three hours, till it 
looks white and thick, and then, with a thin broad _ 3 
N Ps $ | | unc 
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* of feathers, ſpread it all over the top and ſides of the 


cake. Set it at a proper diſtance before a clear fire, and ke 


turning it continually that it may not turn colour; but a coo 
oven is beſt, where an hour will harden it. Or you may 
make your icing thus: — Beat the whites of three eggs to & 


ſtrong froth, beat a pound of Jordan almonds very fine with 
roſe-water, and mix your almonds with the eggs lightly to- 


gether ; then beat a pound of loaf ſugar very fine, and put it 
in by degrees. When your cake is enough, take it out, lay on 
your icing, and proceed as above directed, Farley, 304s 


: 
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> CANDYING AND DRYING; U. 


EFORE you attempt to candy any kind of Bit, it ü be 

firſt preſerved, and dried in a ſtove, or before the fire, 

t none of the ſyrup may remain in it; then boil your ſugar 

to the candy height, dip in your fruit, and lay them in diſheg in 

Four ftove to dry. I hen put them in boxes:for uſe, and keep 
them | in places that are neither moiſt nor hot. Cole, eve 


2 boil Sugar, candy height. 


put A pound of ſugar into a clean toffing-pan, with half 4 
pint of water, ſet it over a very clear ſlow fire; take off the 
ſcum as it riſes, boil it till it looks fine and clever; then take out 
a little with a filver ſpoon ; when it is cold, if it will draw a 
thread from your ſpoon, it is boiled high enough for any kind 
of ſweet-meat; then boil your ſyrup, and when it begins to 
candy round the edge of your pan, it is candy height. | 

N. B. It is a great fault to put any kind of ſweet meats into 
too thick a ſyrup, eſpecially at the firſt, for it withers your fruit; 
and takes off both the beauty and flavour. Raffald, 247. 


0 candy Caſſia. 


Take as much of the powder of brown caſſia as will lie upon 
two broad ſhillings, with what muſk and ambergris you think 
proper. The caflia and perfume muſt be powdered together: 
Then take a quarter of a pound of ſugar, and boil it to a candy 
height; then put in your powder and mix it well together, 
and pour it into pewter ſaucers or plates, which muſt be butter- 
ed very thin, and when it is celd it will flip out. The caſſia is 
to be bought in London; ſometimes it is in powder, and fome- 
times in a hard lump. Glaſſe, 373. 


To dry Greengagef. 


Slit them down the ſeam, juſt ſcald them in a thin ſyrup; 
with vine-leaves at the top; put them by till the next day, 
keeping them under the ſyrup ; ; then put them into a thick 
fyrup cold; ſcald them gently in this, ſet them by, repeat it the 
next day till they look clear ; ſet them by for a few days. If 
there is occaſſion, boil them once more; take them from the 
ſyrup, and dry them, When they are ſet by in the ſyrup, let 
it be in ſomething rather narrow at the top, as they muſt be 
e or they will be diſcoloured. Maſon, 43 56 


Candied Orange-flowers; 


Boil ſome ſugar to a candy-height, put ſome oraige-flowers 
to it, and take it off the fire for about a quarter of an hour, or 
till the flowers diſcharge their juice, as it refreſhes the ſugar z 
put it upon the fire again to bring it to the ſame degree; let it 
cool to _ put it into moulds, and dry it in a ſtove of - mo- 
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derate heat, kept as equal as poſſible. It is Eon do be kandied 
by thruſting a ſmall ſkewer into the corner of each mould to 
the bottom, and the top muſt be ſparkling like a diamond; put 
the moulds upon one ſide to drain a good while before you take 


out the candy, turn it over upon white paper; and _— it I | 
in a dry place. Clermont, 541. P 


To candy Ginger. 


Grate an ounce of race-ginger very fine, and put it into a 
toſſing pan, with a pound of loat-fugar beat fine, and as much 
water as will diſſolve it. Put them over a flow fire, and ſtit᷑ 
them well till the ſugar begins to boil z then ſtir in another 
pound of fine ſugar beat fine, and continue ſtirring it till it bes 
comes thick. Then take it off the fire, and drop it in cakes 
upon earthen diſhes; ſet them to dry in a warm place, when 
they will be hard and brittle, and have a white een, 
Cole, 31 5. 
To candy Lemon or Orange: peel. 


Cut your lemons, or oranges, long ways; take out all the 
pulp, and put the rinds into a pretty ſtrong ſalt and hard water 
ſix days, then boil them in a large quantity of ſpring water till 
they afe tender; then take them out; and lay them on a hair 
ſieve to drain; then make a thin ſyrup of fine loaf-ſugar, a 

ound to a quart of water; put in your peels and boil them 
ty an hour; or till they look clear; have ready a thick ſyrup 
made of fine loaf-ſugar, with as much water 2s will diffolve it; 
put in your peels, and boil them over a flow fire till you ſee th 
ſyrup candy about the pin and peels; then take them out, an 
grate fine ſugar all over them; lay them on a hair ſieve to drain, 
and ſet them in a ſtove, or before the fire to dry, and keep them 
in a dry place for uſe. 

N. B. Do not cover your ſauce-pan ben you boil either le- 
mons or oranges. Raffald, 246. 


| To candy Angelica. 
Take it in April; boil it in — till it is tender, then take 
it up and drain it from the water very well; then ſcrape the 
outſide of it, and dry it in a clean cloth, and lay it in the ſyrup 
and let it lie in three or four days, covered cloſez the ſyrup 
muſt be ſtrong of ſugar, and keep it hot a good while, but withs 
out boiling, After it is heated a good while, lay it upon a pies 
plate, and ſo let it dry; keep it near the fire leſt it 2 


1 372. 
Orange Chips, 

Pare ſome of the beſt Seville oranges aſlant; about a quarter 
of an inch broad, and if you can keep the parings whole, they 
will have a prettier effect. When you have pared as many as 
Fou FO put * into * and ſpring- water for a day or 
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two; then boil them in a large quantity of ſpring-water till 
they are tender, and drain them on a ſieve. Have ready a 
thin ſyrup, made of a quart of water and a pound of fine 
ſugar; boil them, a few at a time, to keep them from break- 
ing, till they look clear; then put them into a ſyrup made of 
fine loaf-ſugar, with as much water as will diſſolve it, and 
boil them to a candy height. When you take them up, lay 
them on a ſieve, and grate double- refined ſugar over them. 
Then put them in a ſtove, or before the fire, to dry. Farley, 

. JJ. 8 

Gather the Damaſcenes when full ripe, lay them on & coarſe 
cloth, ſet them in a very cool oven, let them ſtand a day or 
two; they muſt be as dry as a freſh prune; if they are not, 
put them in another cool oven for a day or two longer ; then 
take them out; they will eat like freſh damaſcenes in the 
winter. Maſon, 436. Raffald, 242. Farley, 3479.  * 

To candy Cinnamon. 

Soak ſome cinnamon bark in water about twenty-four hours, 
cut it into pieces of what length you pleaſe, and boil a moment 
in ſugar of candy height ; drain it and dry it in the ſtove upon 
rails till it comes to a proper ſubſtance to put in candy moulds 3 
garniſh with ſugar, and when it is half cold, put it ro dry as 
the orange-flower candy. Clermont, 5 42. . 


To dry Apricots. 
Pare and ſtone a pound of apricots, and put them in your \ 
toſſing-pan; then take a pound of double-refined ſugar, pound 
and fift it, and ſtrew a little among your apricots, and lay the 
reſt over them. After letting them ſtand twenty-four hours, 
turn three or four times in the ſyrup, then boil them pretty quick 
till they ſeem clear. When cold, take them out, and lay them 
on glaſſes 3 then turn them every half hour the firſt day, the 
next day every hour, and afterwards as may appear to be neceſ- 


ſary. Cole, 316. | 
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To dry Pear Plumbs, 
Take two pounds of pear-plumbs to one pound of ſugar; 
ſtone them, and fill every one of them with ſugar; lay them in 
an earthen pot, put to them as much water as will prevent burn- 

ing them; then ſet them in an oven after bread is drawn, let them 
ſtand till they are tender; then put them into a ſieve to drain 
well from the ſyrup; then ſet them in an oven again till they 
are a little dry; then ſmooth the {kings as well as you can, and {6 
fill them ; then ſet them in the oven again to harden ; then waſh 
them in water ſcalding hot, and dry them very well; then put 
them in the oven again very cool, to blue them. Put them 

between two pewter. diſhes, and ſet them in the oven, Glay/e, 
372. 7 S 1 15 * 7, 


- 
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To dry Currants in Bunches, | 


Stone your currants, and tie them up in bunches ; to every 
pound of currants put a pound and an half of ſugar, and to 
every pound of ſugar put half a pint of water; boil the ſyrbp 
very well, lay your currants in it, ſet them on the fire, and let 
them taſk: boil; take them off, cover it cloſe with a paper, let 
them ſtand till the next day, then make them ſcalding hot let 
them ſtand for two or three days with paper cloſe to them 3 
then lay them on earthen plates, and ſiſt them well over with 
Tugar z put them in a ſtove to dry; the next day lay them on 
ſieves, but do not turn them till the upper ſide is dry, then 
turn them and ſift the other ſide well with ſugar; when they 


are quite dry, lay them between papers. Rafald, 244. 
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HEN creams are made, ftrain the eggs or they will be 
very apt to curdle. 


Cream with Egge. 


Boil three parts cream, and one of milk, a ſpoonful of 
orange- flower water, a bit of dried lemon peel, and a quarter 
of a pound of ſugar to a quart; let it boil to reduce to three 
parts; chen take it off the fire, and add four yolks of eggs, beat 

up; make a liaſon over the fire without boiling, ſift it with a 


ſieve, and finiſh it with rennet. Serve either with or without. 
cream. Clermont, 603. 


Pi hacks Cream. 


Take half a pound of Piſtachio nuts, break FE; and take 
out the kernels; beat them in a mortar with a ſpoonful of 

brandy, put them into a toſſing- pan, with a pint of cream, and 
the yolks of two eggs beat very fine; ſtir it gently over a flow 
fire till it is thick, but do not let it boil, then put it into a china 
ſoup- plate; when it is cold, ſtick ſome kernels, cut longways, all 
over it, and ſend it to table. Glaſſe, 292. 9 248. 28 


310. 
Coffee Cream. 


Roaſt one ounce of coffee, put it hot into a pint and an half 
of boiling cream; boil theſe together a little; take it off, put 
In two dried gizzards; cover this cloſe, let it ſtand one hour, 

ſweeten with double- refined ſugar; paſs it two or three times 
through a ſieve with a wooden ſpoon; put it into a diſh with a 
tin on the top, ſet the diſh on a gentle ſtove, put fire upon the 
top upon the tin; when it has taken, ſet it by. Serve it cold. 
Tea- cream is made in the ſame manner. Maſon, 444. 


Barley Cream. 

Boil a quantity of pearl-barley in milk and water till it is 
tender; then ſtrain the liquor from it, put your barley into a 
2 of cream, and let it boil a little; then take the whites of, 

ve eggs, and the yolks of one, beaten with a ſpoonful of fine 
flour, and two ſpoonfuls of orange- flower water; then take the 
cream off the fire, and mix in the eggs by degrees, and ſet it 
over the fire again to thicken, Sweeten it to your taſte, pour 
it into baſons, and, when cold, ſerve it up, Cole, 3 18. 


Codling Cream. 


Pare and core twenty codlings, and beat them in a mortar, 
with a pint of cream; ſtrain it into a diſh, and put into it 
ſome bread crumbs, with a little white wine. Send it to 
ne. 

'Gooſeberries may be done in the ſame manner, Cole, 318, 


Ice 


j 
\ 
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Tce Cream. 

Take twelve ripe apricots, pare, ſtone, and ſcald them, 8 
beat them fine in a marble mortar; put to them ſix ounces of 
double-refined ſugar, and a pint of ſcalding cream, and work it 

through a hair ſieve; put it into a tin that has a cloſe cover, 
and ſet it in a tub of ice broke ſmall, and a large quantity of 
ſalt put among it. When you fee your cream grow thick 
round the edges of your tin, ſtir it, and ſet it in again till it 
grows quite thick, When your cream is all frozen up, take it 
out of the tin, and put it into the mould you intend it to be 
turned out of. 'Then put on the lid, and have ready another 
tub, with ſalt and ice in it as dende. Put your mould in the 
middle, and lay your ice under and over it let it ſtand four 


or five hours, and dip your tin in warm water when you turn it 


out; but if it be ſummer, remember not to turn it out till the 


moment you want it. If you have not apricots, any other fruit 


will anſwer the purpoſe, provided you take care to work them 
very fine! in your mortar, Raffald, 312. 


Hartſhorn Cream, 

Take four ounces of hartſhorn ſhavings, and boil it in three 
pints of water till it is reduced to half a pint, and run it through 
a jeI'y-bag z put to it a pint of cream and four ounces of fine 
ſugar, and juſt boil it up; put it into cups or glaffes. and let 
it ſtand till it is cold. Dip your cups or olaffes in ſcalding 
water, and turn them out into your diſh ; ſtick ſliced almonds 
on them. It is generally eaten with white wine and ſugar, 
Glaſſe, 292. 

Mrs, Raffald, page 250, and Ar. Farley, page 31 I, have the 
ſame receipt, with this ſingle alteration—they have left out 11 
four ounces of ſugar, which I ſuppoſe proceeded from a 
take, inſtead of being meant as an improvement. 


Blanched Cream. 
| Seaſon a quart of very thick cream with fine ſugar and 
orange-flower water; boil it and beat the whites of twenty 
eggs with a little cold cream; ſtrain it, and when the cream is 


upon the boil, pour in the eggs, ſtirring it very well till it comes 
to a thick curd; then take it up, and ftrain it again through a 
hair ſieve; beat it well with a "y— till it is ia 


then put it 
into a diſh, Maſon, 446. 


Whipt Cream. 

Mix a uart of thick cream, the whites of eight eggs bene 
well, and half a pint of ſack; ſweeten to your taſte with double- 
refined ſugar. You may perfume it, if you pleaſe, with a little 
muſk or ambergris, tied in a rag, and ſteeped a little in the 
cream; whip it up with a — and ſome Jlemon-peel tied in 


the middle of the wWhilk 3 3 take 2 froth with a f ſpoon, amd 10 | 
143 
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it in your glaſſes or baſons. This does well over a tart. Cale, 
Pre. 3 Orange Cream. | | | 
Take and pare the rind of a Seville orange yery fine, and 
ſqueeze the juice of four oranges ;. put them into a ſtew-pan 
with half a pint of water, and half a pound of fine ſugar ; beat 
the whites of five eggs, and mix into it, and ſet them on a flow 
fire; ſtir it one way till it grows thick and white, ſtrain it 
through a gauze, and ftir it till cold; then beat the yolks of 
five eggs very fine, and put into your pan with the cream ſtir 
it over a gentle fire till it js ready to boil, then put it in a ba- 
ſon, and ſtir it till it is cold, and then put it into your glaſſes; 
Glaſſe, 291. | „ b ak 
Mrs. Rofrald, page 252, has the ſame receipt, except that 
inſtead of“ half a pint of water,“ and « half a pound of fine 
ſugar,” ſhe ſays, “ One pint of water, and eight ounces of 
ſugar.” Mr, Farley, page 314, has followed her example. 
Spaniſh Cream. 5 
Mix well together three ſpoonfuls of flour of rice ſifted very 
fine, the yolks of three eggs, three Tpoonfuls of water, and two 
nf orange-flower water; then put to them one pint of cream, 
and ſet it upon a good fire, ſtirring it till of a proper thickneſs, 
— T 220.7 7 cit ET 7 
e S ͤteeple Cream. ; T7 
Take five ounces of hartſhorn, and two ounces of ivory, and 
put them into a ſtone bottle ; fill it up with fair water to the 
neck; put in a ſmall quantity of gum- arabic and gum-dragon ; 
then tie up the bottle very cloſe, and ſet it into a pot of water, 
with hay at the bottora. Let it ſtand fix" hours, then take it 
dut, and let it ſtand an hour before you open it, leſt it fly in 
your face; then ſtrain it, and it will be a ſtrong jelly ; then take 
4 pound of blanched almonds, beat them very fine, mix it with 
a pint of thick cream, and let it ſtand a little; then ſtrain it, 
out, and mix it with a pound of jelly; ſet it over the fire till it 
is ſcalding hot, ſweeten it to your taſte with double-refined ſu- 
ar; then take it off, put in a little amber, and pour it into 
email high gallipots, like a ſugar-loaf at top; when it is cold, 
turn them, and lay cold whipt cream about them in heaps. Be 
ſure it does not boil when the cream is in, Glaſſe, 290. 
3 | Snow and Cream, 8 
Having made a rich boiled cuſtard, put it into a china or 
glaſs diſh, Then take the whites of eight eggs, beaten with 
roſe water, and a ſpoonful of treble-refined ſugar, till it is of a 
ſtrong froth, Put ſome milk and water into a broad ſtew-pan, 
and as ſoon as it boils, take the froth off the eggs, lay it on 
the milk and water, and let it boil once up; then take it off 
. PPV carefully, 
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carefully, and lay it on your cuſtard. This 1 is a pretty ſupper- 
diſh. hs 4 315. 


Burnt Cream. © 8 


Take a pint of cream, boil it with ſugar and a little WY 
— ſhred fine; then beat the yolks of ſix, and the whites of 
four eggs ſeparately. When your cream is cooled, put in your 
eggs, with a ſpoonful of orange- flower water, and one of fine 
flour; ſet it over the fire, keep ſtirring it till it is thick, then 
put it into a diſh. When it is cold, ſift a quarter of a pound of 
ſugar all over it, hold a hot ſalamander over it till it is very 
brown, and looks like a glaſs plate put over mon cream, "wor 


ald, 253. 
7 by Fg with 3 


Nn. two lemons, ſqueeze to them the juice of one large one, 
or two ſmall ones; let it ſtand ſome time, then ſtrain the juice 
to a pint of cream; add the yolks of four eggs beaten and 
ſtrained; ſweeten it, ſtir it over the fire till thick, and, if agree- 
able; add a little brandy, Maſon, 443. 


Pompadour Cream. 


Take the whites of five eggs, and after beating them into a 
ſtrong froth, put them into a tofling-pan, with two ounces of 
ſugar, and two ſpoonfuls of orange-flower water; ſtir it gently 
three or four minutes, then pour it into a diſh, and melted but= 
ter over it. Send it in hot. 822 321. 
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PRESERVING. 

General Obſervations upon. Preſerving. 
FN making jellies of any kind, avoid letting any ſeeds from 
the fruit fall into your jelly; and be careful not to ſqueeze 
Ut too near, which would render your jelly leſs tranſparent. 
Pound your ſugar, and let it diſſolve in the ſyrup before you 
Ft it on the fire, the ſcum will then riſe better, and the jelly 
will be of a finer colour, Boiling jellies too high, gives them 
u darkiſh hue, which ſhould therefore be avoided. All wet 
ſweet-meats ſhould be kept in a dry cool place, to prevent 
their becoming mouldy, or looſing their virtue, Tie them well 
down with white paper, with two folds of thick Cap-PaPer over 
them. Leaving the pots open, or negligently tied, is deſtruc- 

tive to them. Cole, 321. | 

| | 4 Harſhorn Felly. 

Boil half a pound of hartſhorn in three quarts of water over 
2 gentle fire, till it becomes a jelly. If you take out a little ta 
cool, and it hangs on the ſpoon, it is enough, Strain it while 
it is hot, put it ina well-tinned fauce-pan, put to it a pint of 
Rheniſh wine, and a quarter of a pound of loaf ſugar ; beat the 
Whites of tour eggs, or more, to a froth, ſtir it all together that 
the whites may mix well with the jelly, and pour it in as if you 
were cooling it. Let it boil two or three minutes, then put in 
the juice of three or four lemons ; let it boil a minute or two 
lopger. When it is finely curdled, and of a pure white colour, 
have ready a {wan-ſkin jclly-bag over a china baſon, pour in 
your jelly, and pour back again till it is as clear as rock water; 
then fet a very clean china baſon under, have your glaſſes as 
clean as poſſible, and with a clean ſpoon fill your glaſſes. Have 
ready ſome thin rind of the lemons, and wl:en you have filled 
half your glaſſes, throw your peel into the baſon : and when the 
jelly is all run out of the bag, with a clean ſpoon fill the reſt of 
the glaſſes, and they will look of à fine amber colour. In 
putting in the ingredients, there is no certain rule, You 
muſt put in lemon and ſugar to your palate, Moſt people love 
them ſweet; and indeed they are good for nothing unleſs they: 
are. Glee, 294. 


Another way, 


Put two quarts of water into a clean pan, with half a pound 
of hartſhorn ſhavings, let it ſimmer till near one half is re- 
duced ; ſtrain it off, then put in the peel of four oranges and 
two lemons, pared very thin ; boil them five minutes, put to it 
the juice of the before-mentioned lemons and oranges, with 
about ten ounces of double-refined ſugar ; beat the whites of 
{ix eggs to a froth, mix them carefully with your jelly, that 

op | %% , do 
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do not poach the eggs; juſt let it boil up, and run it through a 
jelly-bag till it is clear. Raffuld, 210. | 
Calves-feet Jelly. _ 

To two calf's feet, put three quarts of water, boil it to one 
quartz when cold, take off the fat, and take the jelly from the 
ſediment; put to it one pint of white wine, half a pound of ſu- 
gar, the juice of three lemons, the peel of one, Whiſk the 
whites of two eggs, Put all into a ſauce pan, boil it a few mi- 
nutes; put it through a jelly- bag till it is fine. Maſon, 447. 

Ned or white Currant Jelly. 

Boil your currants in a preſerving pan till the juice will 
eaſily maſh through a fieve or cloth; put in an equal quantity 
of clarified ſugar and juice, bail and ſcum it till it will jelly. 
When cold, pur on paper dipped in brandy, Cole, 323. 


| Black Currant Jelly. 

| Gather your currants on a dry day when they are ripe; pick 
them from the ſtalks, put them into a large ſtew-pot, and put 
a quart of water to, every ten quarts of currants ; ſet them in 
a cool oven for two hours, having firſt tied a paper over them; 
then ſqueeze them through a very fine cloth, and to every 
quart of juice add a pound and an haif of loaf- ſugar broken 
into ſmall pieces, Stir it gently till the ſugar is melted, and 
when it boils, ſkim it well. Let it boil pretty thick for half 
an hour over a clear fire, then pour it into pots, and put bran- 
dy papers over them. Raffald, 211. Farley, 321. 

Orange Jelly. 

Take half a pound of hartſhorn ſhavings, or four ounces of 
ifing-glaſs, and boil it in ſpring-water till it is of a ſtrong jelly; 
take the juice of three Seville oranges, three lemons, and fix 
China oranges, and the rind of one Seville orange and one le- 
mon, pared very thin; put them to your jelly, ſweeten it with 
loaf-ſugar to your palate ; beat up the whites of eight eggs to 
a froth, and mix well in, then boil it for ten minutes, then run 
it through a jelly-bag till it is very clear, and put it in moulds 
tul cold, then dip your mould in warm water, and turn it out 
into a China diſh, or a flat glaſs, and garniſh with flowers. 


Glase, 295. ä 
| 1 i Raſpberry Felly, 
Make it in the ſame manner as currant jelly, only put one 
half currints, and the other half raſpberries. Cole, 323. 


2 Jfng-glaſs Jelly. 
Boil an ounce of iſing-glaſs, and a quarter of an ounce of 
cloves, in a quart of water, till it is reduced to a pint, then 


ſtrain it over ſome ſugar. Cale, 323. 
. . OM | Ribband 
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Take four calf's fect, take out the great bones, and put the 
feet into a pot with ten quarts of water, three ounces of hartſ- 
Horn, three ounces of iſing-glafs, a nutmeg quartered, and four 
blades: of mace z- boil it till it comes to two quarts, ſtrain it 
through a flannel bag, let it ſtand twenty-four bours, then 
ſcrape off all the fat from the top very clean, then ſlice it, put 
to it the whites of fix eggs beaten to a froth ; boil it a little, 
and ſtrain it through a flannel bag; then run the jelly into 
little high glaſles, run every colour as thick as your finger, one 
colour muſt be thoroughly cold before you put another on, 
and that you put on muſt be but blood warm, for fear it mix 
together. You-muſt coloux red with cochineal, green with 
ſpinach, yellow with ſaffron, 3 with ſyrup of viel ts, white 
with thick cream, and ſometimes the jelly by itſelf. You may 
add orange-flower water, or wine and ſugar, and lemon, if you 
pleaſe ; but this is all fancy, Glaſe, 295: Farley, 220 

| Cherry Fam, | | 


Stone ſome cherries, boil them well, and break them ; take 
them off the fire, let the juice run from them; to three pounds 
of cherries boil together half a pint of red currant juice, and 
half a pound of . put in the cherries as they boil, ſift 
in three quarters of a pound of ſugar; boil the cherries very 
faſt for more than half an hour. When cold, put on brandy 
paper. Maſen, 420, 

Red Raſpberry Jam. 

Gather your raſpberries when they are ripe and dry, ck 
them very carefully from the ſtalks and dead ones, cruſh them 
in a bowl with a filver or wooden ſpoon, (pewter is apt to turn 
them a purple colour); as ſoon as you have cruſhed them, 
ſtrew in their own weight of loaf-ſugar, and half their weight 
of currant-juice, baked and ſtrained as for jelly ; then ſet them 
over a clear flow fire, boil them half an hour, tkim them well, 
and keep ſtirring them at the time, then put them into pots 
or glafſes, with brandy ee Abend and keep them for 
ule. 

N. B. As ſoon as you have got your berlin irew 1 in your 


ſugar z do not let them ſtand long before you boil them, it will 
5 preſerve their flavour. Raffald, ä 


| Apricot Jam. 

Provide ſome fine rich apricots, cut them in thin pieces, and 
"infuſe them in an earthen pot till they are tender and dry; put 
a pound of double- refined ſugar, and three ſpoonfuls of water 
to every pound and an half of apricots. Then boil your ſugar 
to a * height, and put it upon your apricots. Set them 
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over a flow fire, and ſtir them till they appear clear and thick; 


but they muſt only ſimmer, not boil ; N put them i in 1 youg: 
r Cole, 324. 1725 


Bhacl Currant Jam. A 


Gather your currants when they are full ripe, ad dick them 
clean from the ſtalks, then bruife them well in a bowl, —. 
to every pound of currants put a pound and an half of loaf- 
ſugar, finely beaten, Put them into a preſerving-pan, boil 
them half an hour, ſkim and ſtir them all rhe 8 Fine and then 
put t them i into pots. Farley, 318. 


Green Gooſeberry Jam. 


Take ſome large full- grown green gooſeberries, but not toq 
ripe; cut them in half, take aut the feeds; put them in.a pan 

of cold ſpring water, lay ſome vine-leaves at the bottom, then 
pn gooſeberries, then vine: leaves, till all the fruit is in the 
pan; cover it very cloſe that no ſteam can evaporate, and ſet 
them on a very flow fire, When they are ſcalding hot, take 
them off; then ſet them on again, and then take them off; 
they muſt be done ſo till they are of a good green; lay them 
on a fieve to drain, beat them in a marble mortar with their 
weight in ſugar; then take a quart of water, and a quart of 
gooſeberries, boil them to a math, ſqueeze them; to every pint 
of this liquor, put a pound of fine loaf-ſugar, boil and ſkim it; 
then put in the green gooſeberries, let them boil till they are 
thick and clear, and of a good green. Maſon, 424. 


To preferve Gooſtbervies whole without floning, 


Take the largeſt preſerving gooſeberries, and pick off the 
black eye, but not the ſtalk, then ſet them over the fire in a 
pot of water to ſcald, cover them yery. cloſe, but not boil or 
break, and when they are tender, take them up into cold water; 
then take a pound and an half of double- refined ſugar to a 
pound of gooſeberries, and clarify the ſugar with water, a pint 
to a pound of ſugar, and when your ſyrup is cold, put the 
gooſeberries ſingle in your preſerving pan, put the ſyrup to 
them, and ſet them on a gentle fire; let them boil, but not too 
faſt, leſt they break; and when they have boiled, and you per- 
cieve that the ſugar has entered them, take them off, cover 
them with white paper, and ſet them by till the next day. 
Then take them out of the ſyrup, and boil the ſugar till it begins 
to be ropy; ſkim it, and put it to them again, then ſet 
them on a gentle fire, and let them ſimmer gently till you per- 
ceive the ſyrup will rope; then take them off, ſet them by 
till they are cold, cover them with paper, then boil ſome 
1 in fair water, and when the liquor is ſtrong enough; 

afn it out. Let it ſtand to ſettle, and to every pint take a 


pound 
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pound of double-refined ſugar, then make a jelly of it, put the 
gooſeberries in glaſſes when they are cold; cover them with 
the jelly the next day, paper them wet, and then half dry the 
paper that goes in the inſide, it cloſes down better, and then 
white paper over the glaſs, Set in your ſtove, or a dry place. 
Glaſſe, 317. 1 £124 | 
. 4 To preſerve Apricots. 

Peel ripe apricots, flice them, and boil to a marmalade, with 
a drop of water; reduce it pretty thick on the fire, mix a 
quarter of a pound of the marmalade to a pound of ſugar made 


candy height, and work it well together when it begins to cool, 
. Clermont, 549, EOS 


To preſerve green Apricets, | 

Gather your apricots before the ſtones are hard, put them 
into a pan of hard water, with plenty of vine-leaves, ſet them 
over a {low fire till they are quite yellow, then take them out, and 
rub them with flannel and falt to take of the lint ; put them 
into the pan to the ſame water and leaves, cover them cloſe, 
ſet them a great diſtance from the fire till they are a fine light 
green, then take them carefully up pick out all the bad- 

coloured and broken ones; boil the beſt gently for two or 
three times in a thin ſyrup, let them be quite cold every time, 
When they look plump and clear, make a ſyrup of double-re- 
fined ſugar, but not too thick; give your apricots a gentle bo! 
in it, then put them into pots or glaſſes; dip paper in brandy, 
lay it over them, and keep them for uſe; then take out all th: 
broken and bad. coloured ones and boil them in the firſt ſyrup 
for tarts. Raffald, 218. | 


Syrup of Qpinces. 

Grate your quinces, and paſs their pulp through a cloth to ex- 
tract the juice; ſet their juices in the ſun to ſettle, or before 
the fire, and by that means clarify it. For every four ounces 
of this juice, take a pound of ſugar boiled brown. If the put- 
ting in the juice of the quinces thould check the bailing of the 
ſugar too much, give the ſyrup fome boiling till it becomes 
pearled ; then take it off the fire, and, when cold, put it into 
the bottles. Cole, 326. 


To preſerve Almonds dry. | 

Take a pound of Jordan almonds, half a pound of double- 
refined ſugar (one half of the almonds blanched, the other 
half unblanched) beat the white of an egg very well, pour it on 
the almonds, and wet them well with it; then boil the ſugar, 
dip in the almonds, ſtir them all together that the ſugar may 
hang well on them, then lay them on plates; put them in the 
| DI $4 hon ee 
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oven after the bread is drawn, let them ſtay all night, and they 
will keep the year round. Moſon 410. | 

| To preſerve Damaſcenes. 


Pick the damaſcenes off the ſtalks, and prick them with a ping 
then put them into a deep pot, and with them half their 
weight of pounded loaf ſugar ; ſet them in a moderate oven till 
they are ſoft, then take them off and give the ſyrup: a boil, 
and pour it upon them. Having done ſo two or three times, 
take them carefully out, and put them into the jars you intend 
to keep them in; then pour over them rendered mutton ſuet, 
tic a bladder over them, and keep them for uſe in a very cool 
place. Cole, 327. | 

A conſerve of Cherries, 

Stone your cherries, and boil them a moment; ſift them, 

and reduce the juice on a ſlow fire till it comes to a pretty thick 


marmalade ; add the proportion of a quarter of a pound to a 
pound of ſugar. Clermont, 550. 
Conſerve of red Roſes, or any other flower, | 
Take roſe-buds, or any other flowers, and pick them; cut 
off the white part from the red, and put the red flowers and 
fift them through a ſieve, to take out the feeds; then weigh 
them, and to every pound of flowers take two pounds and an 
half of loaf-ſugar ; beat the flowers pretty fine in a ſtone mor- 
tar, then by degrees put the ſugar to them, and beat it very 
well till it is well incorporated together; then put it into galli- 
ots, tie it over with paper, and over that a leather, and it will 
eep ſeven years. Glaſſe, 315. | 
To preſe, ve Stawberries. 


On a dry day, gather the fineſt ſcarlet ſtrawberries, with 
their ſtalks on, before they are too ripe. Lay them ſeparately 
on a china diſh, beat and ſift twice their weight of double- 
refined ſugar, and ſtrew it over them. Then take a few ripe 
{ſcarlet ſtraw berries, cruſh them, and put them into a jar, with 
their weight of doable-refined ſugar beat ſmall. Cover them 
cloſe, and let them ſtand in a kettle of boiling water till they 
are ſoft, and the ſyrup is come out of them. Then ſtrain them 
through a muſlin rag into a tofling-pan, boil and ſkim it well, 
and when it is cold, put in your whole ſtrawberries, and ſet 
them over the fire fire till they are milk warm; then take 
them off, and let them ſtand till they are quite cold; then ſet, 
them on again, and make them a little hotter, and repeat the 
fame till they look clear; but be careful not to let them boil, 
as that will bring off their ftalks, When the ſtrawberries are 
cold, puf them into jelly-glaſſes, with the ſtalk downwards, and 
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All up your glaſſes with the ſyrup. Put over them papers dipped 
in brandy, and tie them down cloſe. Farley, 399 d 
To preſerve Red Currants in bunches, 

Having ſtoned your currants, tie fix or ſeven bunches to- 
gether with. a thread to a piece of ſplit deal, about the length 
of your finger; put double-refined ſugar, equal in weight to 
your currants; into your preſerving pan, with a little water, 
and boil it till the ſugar flies; then put the currants in, and 
Juſt give them a boil up, and cover them till next day; then 
take them out; and either dry them or, put them in glaſſes, 
with the ſyrup boiled up with a little of the juice .of red cur- 
rants; put brandy-paper over them, and tie them cloſe down 
with another paper, and ſet them in a dry place. Raffald, 214: 

„ P ˙· Ä 
Stone your currants, tie the bunches to bits of ſticks, ſix or 
ſeven together; allow the weight of the currants in ſugar, 
which make into a ſyrup; boil it high, put in the currants, give 
them a boil, ſet them by; the next day take them out. When 
the ſyrup. boils, put them in agiin, give them a boil or two, and 
take them out. Boil the ſyrup as much as is neceſſary. When 
cold, put it to the currants in glaſtes. Cover with brandy-pas 
per. Maſon, 421. VC 8 

N Currants preſerved in Jelly. 3 
Cup your currants from the ſtalks, cut off the black top, and 
ſtone them. To every pound of fruit, add two pounds of 
ſugar, and boil it till it blows very ſtrong, Put in the currants 
and let them boil, Take them from the fire, let them ſtand 
to ſettle, then let them boil again. Put in a pint of currant 
Jelly, let it all ſimmer a little, then take it from the fire. Let 
it ſettle a little, ſkim it. When cold, put it into glaſſes. Tale 
care to diſperſe the currants equally. Cole, 328. N 
Ts preſerve Cherries with the leaves and flalks green. 
Dip the ſtalks and leaves in the beſt vinegar when it is boils 
ing hot, ſtick the ſprig upright in a ſieve till they aredry. In 
the mean time boil ſome double-refined ſugar to ſyrup, and dip 
the cherries, ſtalks, and leaves, in the ſyrup, and juſt let them 
ſcald; lay them on a ſieve, and boil the ſugar to a candy height, 
then dip the cherries, ſtalks, leaves, and all; then ſtick the 
branches and fieves, and dry them as you do other ſweatmeats. 
They look very pretty at candle light in a deſert; Glaſe, 312: 
Inge 4 5 Conſerve of Abpricots, | RES 
Peel ripe apricots, {lice them, and boil to a marmalade, with 
a drop of water; reduce it pretty thick on the fire, mix a quar- 
ter of a pound of the marmalade to a pound of ſugar properly 


prepared, and work it well together when it begins to cool. 
. Peaches 
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Peaches and nectarines are done after the fame 1 manner. Cier- 
an 549. 
To preſerve Currants fo: Tarks 


Put a pound of ſugar into a preſerving- pan, for every Pen 
and a quarter of currants, with a ſufficient quantity of juice of 
currants to diſſolve the ſugar, When it boils, ſkim it, and put 
in your currants, and boil them till they are very clear. Put 
them into a jar, cover them wu brandy-paper, and keep them 
in a FP place. Cole, 329. | 


To preſerve Raſpberries. | 


11 you intend to preſerve the red ſort of raſpberries, gather 
them on a dry day, when they are juſt turning red, with the 
ſtalks on about an inch long. Lay them ſingly on a diſh, beat 
and ſift their weight of double- refined ſugar, and ſtrew it over 
them. To every quart of raſpberries take a quart of red currant 
jelly juice, and pur to it its weight of double refined ſugar, Boil 
and {kim it well, then put in your raſpberries, and give them a 
ſcald. Take chem off, and let them ſtand for two hours; then 
ſet them on again, and make them a little hotter; proceed in 
this manner two or three times till they look clear 3 but take 
care to prevent their boiling, as that will occaſion the ſtalks to 
come off, When they are tolerably cool, put them into jelly 
glaſſes with the ſtalks downwards. White raipberries may be 
preſerved in the ſame manner, only uling white currant jelly 
inſtead of red, Farley, 332, | 


To preſerve ( 28 


Take ſome cloſe bunches of red or white grapes, before they 
are too ripe, and put them them into a jar, with a quarter of a 
pound of ſugar candy, and fill the jar with brandy, Tie it cloſe, 
and ſet them in a dry place. 5 
Morel cherries may be done in the ſame manner. Cole, 329. | 


To preſerve Golden Pippins. : 


Pare. and flice your pippins, and boil them in ſome water to 

a maſh, run the liquor through a jelly bag; put two pounds of 
loaf-ſugar into a pan, with almoſt one pint of water; boil and 
{kim it; put in twelve pippins, pared and cored with a ſcoop, 
and the peel of an orange cut thin; let them boil faſt till the 
ſyrup is thick, taking them off when they appear to part, put 
ting them on the fire again when they have ſtood a little time; 
then put in a pint of the pippin juice, boil them faſt till they 
are clear, then take them out; boil the ſyrup as much more as 
is neceſſary, with the juice of a lemon. The orange: peel muſt 
be firſt put into water for a day, then boiled, to take out ; the 
bitterneſs, Maſon, 413. 3 8 
ns F555 wh: 
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| | To preſerve Cucumberti 
You may take ſmall cucumbers and large ones that will clit 
into quarters, (let them be as green and as free from ſeed as you 
can get them) put them into a ſtrong ſalt and water, in a nar- 
xow-mouthed jar, with a cabbage-leaf to keep them down; tie 
a paper over them, ſet them in a warm place till they are 'yel- 
low, waſh them out, and ſet them over the fire in freſh water, 
with a little ſalt in, and a freſh cabbage leaf over them; cover 
the pan very cloſe, but take care they do not boil; if they are 
not of a fine green, change your water, which will help them 
then make them hot, and cover them as before. When they 
are of a good green, take them off the fire, let them ſtand till 
they are cold, then cut the large ones in quarters, take out the 
ſeeds and ſoft part, then put them in cold water, and let them 
ſtand two days, but change the water twice each day to take 
out the ſalt; take 4 pound of ſingle refined ſugar, and half a 
pint of water, ſet it over the fire, When you have {kimmed it 
clear, put in the rind of a lemon, and one ounce of ginger, with 
the outfide ſcraped.olf; When your ſyrup is pretty thick, take 
it off, and when it is cold, wipe the cucumbers dry, and put 
them i in; boil the ſyrup once in two or three days for three 
weeks, and ſtrengthen the ſyrup, if required, for the greateſt 
danger of ſpoiling them is at firſt. The ſyrup is to be quite 
cold when you put it to your cucumbers, Rafald, 215. 


To preſerve . alnuts white. 


Pare your walnuts till only the white appears, and be careful 
in doing them that they do not turn black, and as faſt as you do 
them throw them into ſalt and water, and let them lie till your 
ſugar is ready, Take three pounds of good loaf ſugar; put it 
into your preſerving-pan, ſet it over a charcoal fire, and put as 
much water as will juſt wet the ſugar: Let it boil, then have 
ready ten or twelve whites of eggs ſtrained and beat up to 4 
froth; cover your ſugar with a froth as it boils, and ſkim it; 
then oil it, and {kim it till it is as clear as chryſtal, then throw 
in your walnuts ; juſt give them a boil till they are tender, then 
take them out, and lay them in a diſh to cool z when cool, put 
them in your preſerving-pan, and when the ſugar is as warm as 
| milk, pour it over them; When quite cold, paper them down. 

Thus clear your ſugar for all preſerves, apricots, peaches, 
gooſeberries, currants, &c. Glaſſe, 318. 


| To preferve Walnuts black, | 
Take walnuts of the ſmaller kind, put them in ſalt and water, 
and change the water every day for nine days. hen put them 
in a fieve, and let them ſtand in the air till they begin to turn 
black. Then put them into a jug, pour boiling water over them,; 
and let them ſtand till the next + Then put them into a ſieve 


it 
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to drain, ſtick a clove in each end of your walnut, put them into 
a pan of boiling water, and let them boil five minutes. Then 
take them up, make a thin ſyrup, and ſcald them in it three or 
four times a day, till your walnuts are black and bright, Then 
make a thick ſyrup with a few cloves, and a little ginger eut in 
flices. Skim it well, pour in your walnuts, boil them five of 
ſix minutes, and then put them into your jars: Lay brandy 

paper over them, and tie them down cloſe with a bladder; 
They will eat better the ſecond year after their keeping than in 
the firſt, as their bitterneſs goes off with time; Farley, 335; 
e oe Le To preſerve Walnuts green; 5 
Gather your walnuts when they are not much larger than a 
good nutmeg, wipe them very clean, and lay them in ſtrong ſalt 
and water twenty-four hours; then take them out, and wipe 
them very clean; have ready a ſtewpan of boiling water, thrby 
them in, let them boil a minute, and take them out; lay them 
on a coarſe cloth, and boil your ſugar as directed for the white 
walnuts; then juſt give your walnuts.a ſcald in the ſugar; take 
them up, and lay them to cool, Put them in your preſervings 
pot, and pour on your ſyrup, Coleg33t : 


= To preſerve Barberries for Tarts, 3 

Take female barberries, and add to them their weight in 
ſugar, put them into a jar, and fet them in a kettle of boiling 
water till the ſugar is melted; and the barberries are become 
quite ſoft; the next day put them into a preferving-pan, and 
boil them a quarter of an hour; then put them into jars, and 
keep them in a place that is dry and cool. Cole, 331; . 
| To preſerve Fruit green, _ 

Take pippins, pears, plums, apricots, or peaches, while the 
are green; put them in a preſerving-pan, cover them wit 
vine leaves, and then with clear ſpring-waterz put on the cover 
of the pan, ſet them over a very clear fire; when they begin to 
ſimmer, take them off the fire, and with the flice carefully take 
them out; peel and preſerve them as other fruit, Maſon, 441, 

Ry: Co preſerve Oranges aufe. 
Get the beſt Bermuda or Seville oranges, pare them very 
thin with a penknife, and lay your oranges in water three or 
four days, ſhifting them every day; then put them in a kettle 
with fair water, and put a board on them to keep them down 
in the water, and have a fkillet on the fire with water, that 
may be ready to ſupply the kettle with boiling water as it waſtes; 
it muſt be filled up three or four times while the oranges are 
doing, for they will take ſeven or eight hours boiling ; they 
muſt be boiled till a white ſtraw will run through them, then 
take them up and ſcoop the ſeeds out of them very carefully, 

by making a little hole in the top; then weigh them, and to 
EY . U every 
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ery pound of oranges 8 a GT and three quarters of 
2 refined ſugar, beat well, and ſifted through a clean lawn 
ſieve; fill your oranges with ſugar, and ſtrew ſome on them. 
Let them lie a little while, and make your jelly thus :—take two 
doxen pippins of ohn- apples and lice them into water, and 
when they are boiled tender, ſtrain the liquor from the pulp, 
and to every pound of oranges you muſt have a pint and an 
| Half of this liquor, and put to it three quarters of the ſugar you 
left in filing the oranges 3 ſet it on the fire, and let it boil 
ſkim it well, and put it in a clean earthen pan till it is cold, 
then put it in your ſkillet; put in your oranges; with a ſmall 
bodkin job your oranges as they are boiling, to let the ſyrup 
into them; ſtrew on the reſt of your ſugar while they are boil» | 
ing, and when they look clear, take them up, and put them in 
- your glaſſes ; put one in a glaſs juſt fit for them, and boil the 
k 2h till it is almoſt a jelly, then fill up your glaſſes, When 
they are cold paper them up and keep chem in a dry place. 


Glaſſ, 313. 
18 To preſerve Oran ges carved. 


Get ſome fine Seville oranges, cut the rinds with a pen- 
knife in what form you pleaſe, draw out the part of your peel 
zs you cut them, and put them into ſalt and hard water; let 
them ſtand for three days to take out the bitter, then boil them 
an hour in a large ſaucepan of freſh water, with ſalt in it, but 
2 * not cover them, as it will ſpoil the colour; then take them 
out of the ſalt and water, and boil them ten minutes in a thin 
ſyrup for four or five days together; then put them into a deep 
jar, let them ſtand two months, and then make a thick ſyrup, 

and juſt give them a boil in it; let them ſtand till the next 
day, then put them in your jar with brandy- papers over; tie 
them down with a bladder, and keep them for uſe. 

Ni. B. You may preſerve whole oranges, without carving, 
the ſame way, only do not let them boil ſo long, and keep them 

in a very thin ſyrup at firſt, or it will make them ſhrink and 
wither. Always o ps Poe. to put falt in the water for either 
oranges preſerved, or any kind of orange chips. Refald, 432. 


To preſerve Morel Cherries. 


Sather your cherries when they are full ripe, take off the 
| Galks, and prick them. with a pin. To every pound of cherries, 
Put a pound and an half of loaf-ſugar, Beat part of your ſugar, 
ſtrew it over them, and let them ſtand all night. Diffolve the 
reſt of your ſugar in half a pint of the juice of currants, ſet it 
over a flow fire, and put in the cherries with the fugar, and 
give them a gentle ſcald; then take them carefully out, boil 
Jour ſyrup till it is thick, and pour it upon 3 cherries. 
arley, 338. 2 
0 
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To preſerve Green-gage Plum. 
Gather ſome of your fineſt plums juſt before they are ripe; 
and put them into a pan with a layer of vine leaves under them, 
then put a layer of vine leaves over them, and a layer of plums 
on them, and proceed in the ſame manner till your pan is al- 
' moſt full, then fill it with water, and ſet them on a flow fire. 
When they are hot, and the ſkins begin to riſe, take them off, 
take the ſkins carefully off, and put them on a fieve as you do 
them; then lay them in the fame water with a layer of leaves 
as before; cover them <Elofe, that no ſteam may get out, and 
hang them a conſiderable diſtance from the fire till they appear 
green, which will be five or ſix hours, or longer; then take them 
\ carefully up, lay them on a hair fieve to drain, make a good 
ſyrup, boil them gently in it twice a day for two days, then 
take them out and put them in a fine clean ſyrup; cover them 
with brandy-paper, and keep them for uſe, Cole; 333. 
| To preſerve white Citrons, Os 
Having cut ſore white citrons into pieces, put them into ſalt 
and water, and let them remain there four or five hours, then 
take them out, and waſh them in clean water; boil them till 
they are tender, drain them, and cover them with elarified 
ſugar; after letting them ſtand twenty-four hours, drain the 
ſyrup and boil it ſmooth, When cold, put in the citrons; and 
let them ſtand till the next day; then boil the ſyrup quite 
ſmooth, and pour it over the citrons; boil all together the next 
day, and put them into a pot to be candied, or into jellies: 
Cole, 333. wy . 
| To preſerve Lemons. PIES 
Prepare your lemons very thin, then make à round hole on 
the top, of the ſize of a ſhilling, and take out all the pulps and 
ſkins. Rub them with ſalt, and put them in ſpring water as 
you do them, which will prevent their turning black; Let 
them lie in it five or ſix days, and then boil them in-freſti- ſalt 
and water fifteen minutes. Have ready made a thin ſyrup, of 
a quart of water and a pound of loaf ſugar. Boil them in it 
for five minutes once a day, for four or five days, and then put 
them in a large jar. Let them ſtand for fix or eight weeks, and 
it will make them look clear and plump; then take them out 
of that ſyrup, or they will mould. Make a ſyrup of fine ſugar, 
put as much water to it as will diſſolve it, boil it. and ſkins it; 
then put in your lemons. and boil them gently till they are 
clear. Put them into a jar, with brandy-paper over them, and 
tie them down cloſe. Farley, 338. 


Jo preſerve green Codlings to keep all the year: i 
Gather your codlings when they are about the ſize of 4 
: 1 - walnut, 
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walnut, and let the ſtalk and a leaf or two remain on each. 
Put ſome vine-leaves into a braſs pan of ſpring water, and cover 
them, with a layer of codlings, then another of vine-leaves, and 
1 proceed in the ſame manner till the pan is full. Cover it cloſe 
cd. keep the ſteam in, and ſet it on a flow fire, When they 
1 become ſoft, take off the ſkins with a penknife, then put them 
= in the ſame water with the vine-leaves; it muſt be quite cold, 
alt or it perhaps may crack them. Put a little roach allum, and 
ſet them over a very ſlow fire till they are green, (which will 
be in about three or four hours) then take them out, and lay 
them on a fieve to drain. Make a good ſyrup, and give them 
a gentle boil once a day for three days, then put them into 
ſmall jars. Put brandy-paper over them, and keep them for 


25 To preſerve Eringo roots. 3 — : 
Parboil ſome eringo roots till they are tender, peel them, waſh 
them, and dry them with a cloth, and cover them with clarified 
ſugar; boil them gently till they are clear, and the ſyrup ſeems 
to be thickiſh ; put them up when half cold. Cole, 334. 
Marmalade of Oranges. | 
This is uſually made with China oranges; cut each into 
quarters, and ſqueeze out the juice; take off the hard parts at 
both ends, and boil in water till they are quite tender; ſqueeze 
them to extract the water, and pound them in the water to a 
marmalade to ſift, mix it with an equal weight of raw ſugar, 
and boil it till it turns to ſyrup ; the proportions are, for keep- 
ing, two pounds of ſugar to one pound of marmalade, Cler- 
monty, $79. cons ee | 
de oth ts: Red Juince Marmalade. _ | 
Take quinces that are full ripe, pare them, cut them in quar 
ters, and core them; put them in a ſaucepan, cover them with 
the parings, fill the ſaucepan almoſt full of ſpring water, cover 
it cloſe, and ſtew them gently till they are quite ſoft, and of a 
deep pink colour; then pick ont the quince from the parings, 
and beat them to a pulp in a mortar z take their weight in loaf- 
ſugar, put in as much of the water they were boiled in as will 
diſſolve it, and boil and fkim it well; put in your quinces, and 
- "boil them gently three quarters of an hour; keep ſtirring them 
all the time, or it will ſtick to the pan and burn; put it into 
Hat pots, and when cold, tie it down cloſe. Glaſſe, 313. 
ite Duince Marmalade. | 


To a pound and an half of quinces take a pound of double 
refined ſugar, make it into a ſyrup, boil it high; pare and ſlice 
the fruit, and boil it quicx. When it begins to look clear, 
Pour in half a pint of juice of quince, or, if quinces are ſcarce, 
"Fang + N 8 pippins; 


- 
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pippins; boil it till thick, take off the ſcum with a paper. 
To make a juice, pare the quinces, or pippins, cut them from 
the core, beat them in a ſtone mortar, ſtrain the juice through 
a thin cloth; to every half pint, put more than a pound of 
ſugar; let it ſtand at leaſt four hoyrs before it is uſed. Maſon, 
438. 

3 : | Apricot . 10 | NG, 
Take ripe apricots and boil them in the ſyrup ein they wil 
maſh, then beat them in a marble mortar; add half their 
weight of ſugar, and as much water as will diſſolve it; boil and 
Kim it well, boil them till they look clear, and the ſyrup like 
a fine jelly, then put them into your fweetmeat ghalles, and 
keep them. for uſe. Cole, 335. | $6 


Tranſparent Marmalade. 


Pick out ſome very pale Seville oranges, cut them in quar- 
ters, take out the pulp, and put it into a baſon, pick the ſkins 
and ſeeds out, put the peels in a little falt and water, let them 
ſtand all night; then boil them in a good quantity of ſpring 
Pater till they are tender, then cut them in very thin ſlices, and 
put them to the pulp; to every pound of marmalade put a 
pound and an half of double refined ſugar beat fine; boil them 
together gently for twenty minutes, If it is not clear and tranſ- 
parent, boil it five or ſix minutes longer; keep ſtirring it 
gently all the time, and take care you do not break the ſlices. 
When it is cold, put it into jelly or ſweetmeat glaſſes; tie them 
down with brandy-papers over them. They are pretty my » 
Jen of any kind, Raffald, 224. 


- | Apple Marmalade. 


Scald ſome — in water, and when tender, drain them 
through a ſieve; put three quarters of a pound of ſugar to a 
pound of apples; put them into the preſerving pan, and let 
them ſimmer over a gentle fire, keep ſkimming them all the 

time, When they are of a proper tai aig 125 them into 
pots or * 18 36. 
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93 A whipt Syllabub. 


UB a lump of ſugar on the outſide of a lemon, put it into 

à pint of thin cream, and ſweeten it to your taſte; 3 then 

t in the juice of a lemon and a glaſs of Madeira wine, or 
rench brandy; mill it to a froth with a chocolate mill, and 
ke it off as it riſes, and lay it in a hair ſieve. Then ll one 
half of your poſſet glaſſes a little more than half full, with 
E. wine, and the other half of your glaſſes a little more than 
alf full with red wine; then lay on your froth as high as you 
can, but take care that it be well drained on your ſieve, other- 
wiſe it will mix with your wine, and your ſyllabub will be 
e BY 208. Farley, 327. ; 


Anorber Ways 


Take a: pint of cream, the- whites of two 5 a pint of | 
white wine, and the juice and rind of a lemon; grate the rind 
| Into the wine, and then put in the cream; ſweeten them, and 
en * up with a clean whiſk. Cole, 336: i 


4 Lemon Syllabub. 


Take a pink of cream, a pint of white wine, the rind of two. 
lemons grated, and the j juice; ſugar it to the taſte ; let it ſtand 
ſome time ; mill or whip it; lay the froth on a ſieve; put the 
remainder into glaſſes; lay bn the froth ; make them the , 

before they are wanted. 

If they are to taſte very ſtrong of the lemon, put the j juice of 


lemons, and near a pound of ſugar 3 J 9, will keep four or 
ve days. aſs, 448. Be 


— 


To ; a quart of rich cream, put a whack; of white wine, the juice 
of two lemons, and the rind of one grated; ſweeten it to your 
taſte. Whip it up well, and take off the froth as it riſes; pur 
it upon a hair ſieve, and let it ſand in a cool place till the next 
day. More than half fill your glaſſes with the thin, and then 

heap up the froth as high as you can; the bottom will look 


clear, and keep for four or fiye days. Cole, 337. 
£ Syllabub under the Cow, 


” 


Put into a punch-bowl a pint of cider, and a bottle of ſtrong 
1 grate in a ſmall nutmeg, and ſweeten it to your taſte; 
then milk from the cow as much milk as will make a ſtrong 
fro * "Then let it Rand an hour ; 5 ſtrew over it a few 2 

we 
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well waſhed, picked, and plumped before the mot and i will | 
| 15 fit for ſervice. Farley, S276 5 | | 

19 80 Everlaſting Syllabub, > YO 
Take five half pints of thick cream, half a pint of rheniſh, 
half a pint of ſack, and the juice of two large Seville oranges ; 
grate in juſt the yellow rind of three lemons, and a pound of 
double-refined ſugar well beat and fifted, Mix all together 
with a ſpoonful of orange-flower water; beat it well with a 
whiſk half an hour, then with a ſpoon take it off, and lay it on 
a ſieve to drain; then fill your glaſſes. . Theſe will keep above 
a week, and are better made the day before. The beſt way te 
whip. ſyllabub is, —have a fine large chocalate mill, which yon 
muſt keep on purpoſe, and a large deep bowl to mill them inz 
it is quicker done, and the froth is ſtronger. For the thin that 
is left at the bottom, have ready ſome calf's foot jelly, boiled 
and clarified, There muſt be nothing but the calf's foot boiled 
to a hard jelly, When cold, take off the fat, clear it with the 
whites of eggs, run it through a flannel bag, and mix it with 
the clear which you ſaved of the ſyllabub. Sweeten It to your 
palate and, give it a boil; then pour it into baſons, or what you 
pleaſe. When cold, turn it out, and it is as a fine flummery, 


Gia ey 293, 
n Blanc-mange with Vl. ng-glaſs, 

Put an ounce of picked iſing-glaſs to a pint of water; put 
to it a bit of cinnamon, and boil it till the ifing-glaſs is melted; 
put to it three quarters of a pint of cream, two ounces of fweet 
almonds, and ſix bitter almonds, blancned and beaten, and a 
bit of lemon-peel;. ſweeten it, ſtir it over the fire, and let it 
boil; ſtrain it, ſtir it till is cool, ſqueeze in the juice of a 
lemon, and put it into what moulds you pleaſe. Turn it-out, 
garniſh with currant-jelly and jam; or marmalade, quinces, &. 

If you chooſe to have your blanc-mange of a green coloun, 
put in as much juice of ſpinach as will be neceſſary for that pur- 
poſe, and a ſpoonful of brandy; but it ſhould not then retain 
the name of b/anc-mange, (white food, ) but verde. mange, (green 
food). If you would have it yellow, diffolve a little ſaffron in 
it; you ſhould then call it 7aune-mange. Or you may make it 
red, by putting a bit of cochineal into a little brandy, let it ſtand 
half an hour, and ftrain it through a bit of cloth. It is then 
intitled to the appellation of rouge-mange. 

Always wet the mould before you put in the blane-niange. 
It may be ornamented, when turned out, by ſticking. about it 
blanched almonds heed, or citron according to r . | 


1 


Clear Blavo-mangh, ns it 


Tabea uart of ſtrong calf's foot jel Kim off me kuf en 
q * U 4 . — 


: 
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ſtrain it, beat the whites of four eggs, and put it into a jelly-bag, 


and run it through ſeveral times till it is clear. Beat one ounce 
of ſweet almonds, and one of bitter, to a paſte, with a ſpoonful 
of roſe-· water ſqueezed through a cloth; then mix it with the 
Jelly, and three ſpoonſuls of very good. cream; ſet it over the 
fire again, and keep ſtirring it till it is almoſt boiling ; then 
ur it into a bowl, and ſtir very often till it js almoſt my 
- wet your moulds and fill them, Raffald, 196, 


Blanc-mange, with a preſerved Orange. 
Fil your orange with hlanc- mange; and, when cold, Rick in 
jt long flips of citron, like leaves; pour blanc-mange in the 


diſh ; when cold, ſet the orange in the middle, Garniſh with 
preſeryed or dried fruits. 


Or, you may pour blanc- mange into A 5 like a Turk's 


rap, lay round it jelly a little broken; put a ſprig of x gas f oF 


{mall preſerved orange on the top. Cole, 3 38. 
Flummery. — 


Take an ounce of bitter, and the ſame quantity of ſweet "4 
Wir put them into a baſon, and pour over them fome boil» 
Ing water to make the ſkins come . Then ſtrip off the ſkins, 
nad throw the kernels into cold water; take them out, and 
beat them in a marble mortar, with a little roſe-water to keep 
them from oiling; and when they are beat, put them into a 
pint of calf*s-feet ſtock ; ſet it over the fire, and ſweeten it to 
your | taſte with loaf-ſugar, As ſoon as it boils, ſtrain it through 
a piece of muſlin or gauze; and, when it is a little cold, put it 
into a pint of thick cream, and keep ſtirring it often till it growg 
thick and cold. Wet your moulds in cold water, and pour in 


the flummery. Let them ſtand about ſix hours before you _ 


them out; and, if you make your flummery ſtiff, and wet you 
moulds, it will turn out without putting them infs warm water, 
which will be a great advantage to the look of the figures, as 
Warm water a a dulneſs to the flummery, Farley, 3 =. 
2 Another way. 

Boll an ounce of iſing-glaſs in a little water, till it is melted ; 
pour to it a pint of cream, a bit of lemon-peel, a little brandy, | 
and ſugar to the taſte z boil and ſtrain it, put it into a mould, 
turn it. out. Maſon, 451 | 


Hariſhorn Piper, | e 
Take half a pound of the ſhavings of hartſhorn, boil ther i in 


three pints of water till it comes to a pint, then ſtrain it through 
a eve into a baſon, and ſet it by to cool; then ſet it over the 


Are, let it juſt melt, and put to it half a pint of thick cream 
ſcalded and grown cool again, a quarter of a pint of white wine, 


ge ny ipoonfuls of 9 Vater ; * it with Tu- 


| Barz 
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gar, and beat it for an hour and an half, or it will neither mix 
well nor look well; dip your cups in water before you put in 
the flummery, or it will not turn out well. It is beſt when it 
ſtands a day or two before you turn it out. When you ſerve it 
up, turn it out of the cups, and ſtick blanched almonds, cut in 
long narrow bits on the top. You may eat them either _ 
wine Or with cream. Glaſſe, 296, 3 | 

7 elch Flummery. "As 

put a little lung glaſs to a quart of ſtiff hartſhorn jelly; add 
to it a pint, of cream, a little brandy, and ſome lemon-juice and 
ſugar z boil this till it is thick, then ſtrain it. You may, if you 


pleaſe, add three ounces of almonds, mg ne ng } ; 
88 ten bitter ones. - Coley 30 2 


'- Yellow Flummery. 


Beat and agen. two ounces of iſinglaſs, put jt into a bowl! and 
over it a pint of boiling water; cover it up till it is almoſt cold; | 
then add a pint of white wine, the rind of one leinon, the juice 
of two lemons, the yolks of eight eggs, well beat, and ſweeten 
it to your taſte, then put it into à toſfing- pan, and continue | 
ſtirring it. When it boils, ſtrain it; and, when almoſt 2850 
put it into moulds or cups. Cole, 340. 


Solomon's Temple in Flummery, 


Having made a quart of {tiff flummery, divide it into thres 
parts; make one part of a pretty thick colour, with a little co- 
chineal bruiſed fine, and ſteeped in French brandy ſcrape one 
ounce of chocolate very fine, diſſolve it in a little ſtrong coffee, 
and mix it with another part of your flummery to make it a 
light ſtone- colour. The laſt part muſt be white. Then wet 
your temple mould, and fix it in a pot to ſtand even; then fill 
the top of the temple with red flummery, for the ſteps, and the 
four points with white z then fill it up with chocolate-flummery. 
Let it ſtand till the next day, then looſen it round with a pin, 
and ſhake it looſe very gently, but do not dip your mould in 
warm water, it will take off the gloſs, and ſpoil the colour. 
When you turn it out, ſtick a ſmall ſprig, or flower- ſtalk, down 
from the top of every point, it will ſtrengthen them, and make 
them look pretty. Lay round it rock candy ſweetmeats. It 

is proper for a corner diſh for a large table, Raffald, 204. 


| Oatmeal Flummery, 


Put ſome oatmeal into a broad deep pan, then cover it with 
water; ſtir it together, and let it ſtand twelve hours; then pour 
off that water clear, and put on a good deal of freſh water; ſhift 
it again in twelve hours, and ſo on in twelve more ; then pour 
off the water clear, and ſtrain the oatmeal through a coarſe hair 
 Leve, and pour it into a lauce- ap, kee ing it ſtirring all the 

4. Pe PP 8 56 
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time with a ſtick till it boils, and is very thick; then pour it 
into diſhes. When cold, turn it into plates, and eat it with 
what you pleaſe, either wine and ſugar, or beer and ſugar, or 
_ It eats very well with cider and ſugar, Cole, 340. 
88 French Flummery. © 


Take a quart of cream, and half an.ounce of iſinglaſs, beat it 
fine, and ſtir it into the cream. Let it boil ſoftly over a flow 
fire a quarter of an hour, keep it ſtirring all the time ; then 
take it off, ſweeten it to your palate, and put in a ſpoonful of 


75 roſe- water, and a ſpoonful of orange - lower water; ſtrain it, 


and pour it into a glaſs or baſon, or what you pleaſe ; and, when 
it is cold, turn it out. It makes a fine fide dith. ; You: may eat 
it with cream, or wine, or what you pleaſe, + Lay round it 
| baked pears, It looks very pretty, and cats fine. Glaffe, 298, 
1 324. 
5 make Colouring 5 Flummery . or , Fellies. . 5 
Bruiſe two pennyworth of cochineal with a knife, and put it 
into half a tea-cupful of brandy; when it has ſtood a quarter of 
an hour, filter it through a tine cloth, and put in as much as 
Will make the flummery, or jelly, of a fine pink colour. If 
ellow, tie a little ſaffron in a rag, and diſſolve it in cold water, 
If green, boil ſome ſpinach, take off the froth, and mix it with 
the Jelly. If white, pat in ſome cream, Cale 34) | 
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Ons. XXVI —ORNAMENT 5 FOR GRAND 
hee ah ENTERTAINMENTS. | 


A Diſh of Snow. 
JUT twelve large apples into cold water, ſet them over a 
flow fire, and when they are ſoft, pour them upon a hair 
ſieve, Take of the ſkins, and put the pulp into a baſon; then 
beat the whites of twelye eggs ta a very ſtrong froth, beat and 
ſift half a pound of double-refined ſugar, and ſtrew it on the 
eggs. Then beat the pulp of your apples to a ſtrong froth z 
then beat them all together till they are like a ſtiff inow ; lay 
it upon a china diſh, and heap it up as high as you can, Set 
round it green knots of paſte, in imitation of Chineſe rails, and 
ſtick a ſprig of myrtle in the middle of the diſh, ee ww 
Raffald, 205, Farley, 35% 8 
Moonſhine, 
Take the ſhapes of half a moon, and five or ſeven Pry: 
them, and fill them with flummery ; let them ſtand till rev ws" 
cold, then turn them into a deep China diſh, and pour lemon- 
cream round them, made thus: — Take a pint of ſpring-water, 
Put it to the juice of three lemons, and the yellow rind of one 
lemon; the whites of five eggs, well beaten, and four ounces of 
loaf-ſugar; then ſet it over a ſlow fire, and ſtir one way till it 
looks white and thick. If you let it boil it will curdle. Then 
ſtrain it through a hair ſieve, and let it ſtand till it is cold; beat 
the yolks of five eggs, mix them with your whites, ſet them 
over the fire, and keep ſtirring it till it is almoſt ready, to boil, - 
then pour it into a bafon. When it is cold, pour it among your 
moon and ſtars, Garniſh with. flowers, It is a proper diſh 
for a ſecond courſe, either for dinner or ſupper.  Raffald, 


201. 
Floating Iſland of Apples. 

Bake or ſcald eight or nine large apples; when cold, pare 
them, and pulp them through a ſieve; beat this up with fine 
ſugar; put to it the whites of four or five eggs that have been 
beaten, with a little roſe-water; mix it a little at a time, beat 
it till it is light; heap it on a rich cold cuſtard, or on e 


N afen, 45 0. 
Floating and of Chocolate. 


Take the whites of two eggs, and mix them up with two 
ounces of chocolate ferap 3 pile it on a 1 cuſtard or jelly, 


_ 342, 6's 
| 4 Deſert Hand. 


N a lump of paſte into a rock three inches broad at the 
top, then colqur u, L ket it in the middle of a deep China 


ns 
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rich calf"s-foot jelly made clear and good, poured into the di 
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diſh. Set a caſt figure on it, with a crown 'on its head, and a 
knot of rock-candy at its feet; then make a roll of paſte an 


inch thick, and ſtick it on the inner edge of the diſh, two parts 


round. Cut eight pieces of eringo roots, about three inches 
long, and fix them upright to the roll of paſte on the edge. 
Make gravel walks of ſhot comfits round the diſh, and ſet ſmall 
Sgures in them. Roll out ſome. paſte, and cut it open like 
Chineſe rails. Bake it, and fix it on either fide of the gravel 
walks with gum, and form an entrance. where the Chineſe 
rails are, with two pieces of eringo root, for pillars, Farley, 
% ĩ D E Kean Mand,. 5 5 

Take a ſoup difh according to the ſize and quantity you in- 
tend to make, but a pretty deep glaſs is beſt, and ſet it on a 
China diſh; take a quart of thick cream, make it pretty ſweet 
with fine ſugar, pour in a gill of ſack, grate the yellow rind of 
a lemon in, and mill the cream till it is all of a thick froth; then 
garefully pour the thin from the froth into a diſh; take a 
French roll, or as many as you want, cut it as thin as you can, 
lay a layer of that as light as poſſible on the cream, then a layer 
of currant jelly, then a very thin layer of roll, and then hartſ, 
horn-jelly, then French roll, and oyer that whip your froth 
which you ſaved off the cream very well milled up, and lay at 
the top as high as you can heap it; and as for the rim of the 
diſh, ſet it round with fruit or ſweet-meats according to your 


fancy. This looks very pretty in the middle of a table, with 


candles round it, and you may make it of as many different co- 
lours as you fancy, and according to what jellies, and jams, or 


 ſweet-meats you may have; or at the bottom of the diſh you 


may put the thickeſt cream you can get; but that is as you 


| fancy. Glaſſe, 300. 99715 


A Hedge- Hog. | ; 
Blanch two pounds of almonds, beat them well in a mortar, 
with a little canary and orange-flower water to keep them from 
oiling. . Make them into ſtiff-paſte, then beat in the yolks of 
twelve eggs, leave out five of the whites, put to it a pint of 
cream, ſweetened with ſugar ; put in half a pound of ſweet 
butter melted, ſet it on a furnace or flow fire, and keep it con- 


ſtantly ſtirring till it is ſtiff enough to be made into the form of 
an hedge-hog ; then ſtick it full of blanched almonds, ſlit and 


ſtuck up like the briſtles of an hedge-hog. Then put it into a 
diſh; take a pint of cream, and the yolks of four eggs beat up; 
ſweeten with ſugar to your palate. Stir them together over a 
ſlow fire till it is quite hot; then pour it round the hedge-hog 
in a diſh, and let it ſtand till it is cold, and ſerve it up. Or a 
round 


+ 
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ORNAMENTS FOR GRAND ENTERTAINMENTS, got 
round the hedge-hog; when it is cold, it looks pretty, and 


makes a neat diſh, Or it looks handſome in the mn of a 
table for TR Cole, 343 · 


A Fiſh-pond. | | 
Fill your large 6h-moulds, and ſix ſmall ones with flum- 
mery ; take a China bowl, and put in half a pint of ſtiff clear 
calf*s-foot jelly; let it ſtand till cold ; then lay two of the ſmall 
ſiſhes on the jelly, the right fide down. Put in half a pint more 
jelly, let it ſtand till cold, then lay in the four ſmall fiſhes acrofs 
one another, that, when you turn the bowl upſide down, the 
heads and tails may be ſeen. Then almoſt fill your bowl with 
jelly, and let it ſtand till cold; then lay in the jelly four large 
fiſhes, and fill the baſon quite full with jelly, and let it ſtand till 
the next day, When you want to ule it, ſet your bowl to the 
brim in hot water for one minute; take care that you do not let 
the water go into the baſon. Lay your plate on the top of the 
baſon, and turn it upſide down, If you want it for the middle, 
turn it out upon a ſalver. Be ſure you make your "oy very 

ſtill and clear. _ Raffald, 194. 


'" Cinar- 


Maſon, 45 2. 1 
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Cale, 345. 
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. 4, 1 | Sack Pgſeet. | 25 . 
RATE three Naples biſcuits to one quart of cream or 
new milk; let it boil a little, ſweeten it, grate ſome nut- 


meg. When a little cool, pour it high from a tea- pot to a pint 


of lack a little warmed, and put it into a baſon or deep dith. 


Beat the yolks and whites of fifteen eggs very well; and ſtrain 
them ; then put three quarters of a pound of- white ſugar into. 
2 pint of canary, and mix it with your eggs in a baſon; ſet it 


over a chafing-diſh of coals, and keep continually ſtirring it till 


it is ſcalding hot. In the mean time grate ſome nutmeg in a 
quart of milk, and boil it, then pour it into your eggs and wine, 
they being ſcalding hot. Hold your hand very high as you 
pour it, and let ſomebody ſtir it all the time you are pouring in 


the milk; then take it off the chafing-diſh, ſet it before the 
fire half an hour, and ſerve it up. Glafſe, 160. 


An Orange Poſſet. f | 

Put the crumb of a penny loaf, grated very fine, into a pint 
of water, or rather more; arid half the peel of a Seville orange 
grated, or ſugar rubbed upon it to take out the eſſence; boil all 
together till it looks thick and clear, then beat it very well. 
Then take a pint of mountain wine, the juice of half a Sevilte 


orange, three ounces of Jordan almonds, and one ounce of bit- 


ter, beat fine, with a little French brandy arid ſugar to your 
taſte; mix it well, and put it in your poſſet, and ſerve it up. 


Cale, 344. 


A lemon poſſet is made in the ſame manner. 
5 Wine Poſſet. 

Boil the crumb of a penny loaf in a quart of milk till it is 
Toft, then take it off the fire, and grate in half a nutmeg; put 
in ſugar to your taſte; then put it in a China bowl, and put in 
by degrees a pint of Liſbon wine. Serve it up with toaſt and 


butter upon a plate. Cole, 345. 3 


Ale Poſſet. 


Put a little white bread into a pint of milk, and ſet it over 
the fire; then put fome nutmeg and ſugar into a pint of ale, 
warm it, and when your milk boils, pour it upon the ale. Let 
it ſtand a few minutes to clear, and the curd will rife to the top, 


Panadas - 


+ 
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Panada. 


pat a blade of mace, a large piece of the an of bread; ad 
a quart of water into a ſauce-pan. Let it boil two minutes, 


then take out the bread, and bruiſe it very fine in a baſon. 


Mix as much water as you.think it will require, pour away the 
reſt, and ſweeten it to your palate. . Put in a piece of butter as 
big as a walnut, but do not put in any wine, as that will ſpoil it. 
Grate in a little nutmeg. Farley, 429, from Glaſſe, 243. 


A fweet Panada. 


| Slice the crumb af a penny loaf very thin, and put it into a 


ſauce-pan with a pint of water; boil it till it is very ſoft and 
looks clear; then put in a glaſs of Madeira wine, grate in a 
little nutmeg, and put in a lump of butter the ſize of a walnut, 
and ſugar to your taſte ; beat it exceedingly fine, then put it in 
a deep ſoup- diſh, and ferve it up. 

N. B. You may leave out the wine and ſugar, and put in a 
little cream and ſalt, if you like it better. Rafald, 2 


A Wihite-pot. 


Take two quarts of milk, eight eggs, and half the whites, 
beat up with a little roſe water, a nutmeg, and a quarter of a 
pound of ſugar ; cut a penny loaf in very thin ſlices, and pour 


milk and eggs over. Put a little piece of butter on the top. 


Bake i it half an hour in a ſlow oven. Cole, 345. 
A Rice W bite-pot. 


| | Boila pound of rice in two quarts of milk till it is tender and 
thick. Beat it in a mortar with a quarter of a pound of fweet 
almonds blanched. Then boil two quarts of cream, with a few 
crumbs of white bread, and two or three blades of mace, Mix 
it well with eight eggs, and a little roſe-water, and ſweeten to 


to your taſte, Cut ſome candied orange or citron-peels thin, 
and lay it in. It muſt be put into a flow oven. Cloſe, 158. 


Maſon, 453. 
f WW hite Cad 


Take two quarts of water, and mix with it four ſpoonfuls of 
oatmeal, a blade or two of mace, and a piece of lemonepeel. 
Let it boil, and keep ſtirring it often. Let it boil about a quar- 


ter of an hour, and be careful not to let it boil over; then ſtrain 
it through a coarſe fieve, When you uſe it, ſweeten it to your 


taſte, grate in a little nutmeg, and what wine you think proper; 
and, if it is not for a ſick perſon, ſqueeze in the juice of A 
lemon. Glaſſe, 243. Farley, 429, 


Brown Caudle, 


Make your gruel as above, with fix. ſpoonfuls of ani and 
drain it it ; then add a quart of ale that is not bitter; boil it, then 


ſweeten 
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ſweeten it to your palate, and add. half a pint of white wine or 
brandy. When you do not put in white wine or n let 
it be half ale. Cole, 346. | 5 

. 


Salop is ſold at the chemiſts. Take a 4 tes · ſpoonful of 
the powder, and put it into a pint of boiling water, keep ſtir- 
ring it till it is a fine jelly, and add wine GS _ to your 


taſte, Cole, 346. | 
Beef Tea. 


Cut a pound of lean beef into very thin ſlices, ang put it in 
à jar; pour a quart of boiling water over it, ad covet it cloſe 
that the ſteam may not get out; let it ſtand by the fire. It is 
ſtrongly recommended b phyficians for thoſe of a weak con- 
Ln It EK ge: be 4 milk warm. Cole, 346. 


M bit e-mvine M hey. 


Put a pint of ſkimmed milk, and half a pint of white wine 
into a baſon. Let it ftand a few minutes, then pour over it 4 
pint of boiling water. Let it ſtand a little and the curd will 
gather in a lump, and ſettle to the bottom. Then pour your 
whey into a China bowl, and put in a lump of ſugar, a fprig of 


| balm, or a flice of lemon. Rafald, 313. 


Pater Gruel. 5 g 


[To 2 "hit of water, put a large ſpoonful of oatmeal; then 
ſtir it well together, and let it boil up three or four times, ſtir⸗ 
ring it often. Do not let it Boil over. Then ſtrain it through 
a ſieve, ſalt it to your palate, put in a good piece of freſh but- 
ter, brew it with a ſpoon till the butter is all Rey and it will 
be fine and ſmooth. Cole, 346. | 


Barley Gruel, 
Put a quatter of a pound of pearl barley, and a flick of ein- 


namon, into two quarts of water, and let it boil till it is reduced 
to one quart; add a pint of red wine, and ſugar to your taſte. 
You may add two or three ounces of currants. Cole, 347. 


Sago. | 
. To three quarters of a pint of water, put a large ſpoonful of 
ſago, ſtir it, and boil it ſoftly till it is as thick as you would have 
it ; then put in wine and ſugar, with a little Rory to your 


alate. Cole 347- 
a $ Rice Milk. Eh 


Boil half a ponnd of rice in a quart of water, with a little ein- 
namon ; let it boil till the water is waſted, but take care it does 


not burn; then add three pints of milk, and the yolk of an egg 


beat up; keep i it ſtirring. When! it boils, take it up and ſweeten 
it, Maſon, 0 52. 
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Put a quarter of 4 pound of pearl barley into tho quiifts of 
water, let it boil; Kim it very clean, boil half away, and ſtratm 

it off, Sweeten to your palate; but not too ſweet, arid 51 in 
to ſpoonfuls of White wine, Drink it 4 little warm. Big, 
245. Farich, 427. 3 1 
; Another way. 


Boil two oiinces of barley in two quarts of water till it bot 
white, and the Barley grows ſoft, then ſtrain the water fron the 
barley, and add to it a little curfant jelly or lemon, 
N. B. You may put a pint more water t6 your barley, aud 
boil it over again. Raffald, Fi 

| Capillaire, 


ps it into bottles; When cold, mix 4 ſpoonful dr two of 
yrup, as it is liked fof ſweetneſs, in a 


water. Majon; 454. 8 
85 1 Ee | Orgeat. | | 
Take two ponds of almonds, thirty bitter; atid bet them 
to # paſte 5 mix it with three quarts of water, and ſtrait it 
through a fine cloth; add orange and Iemon-juice; with ſoitie 
of tlie peel; Werten to your palate. Cole; 347. 
Take two Seville oringes and fix lethoris, pare them very 
thin, ſteep the parings four hours in two quarts of water; put 
the juice of ſix oranges and twelve lemons upon twelve ounces 
of fine ſugar; when the ſugar is melted, put the water to it. 
Add a little orange-flower watery and more ſugar, if neceſſary. 
Paſs it through a bag till it is fine. Cole, 348: 
SGooſeberry Fool. | 

Set two quarts of gooſeberries on the fire in about a quart of 
water. When they begin to ſimmer, turn yellow, and begin tao 
plump, throw them into a cullender to drain the water out; 
then with the back of a ſpoon carefiilly ſqueeze the pulp through 
a ſieve into a diſh ; make theni pretty ſweet, and let them ſtand 
till they are cold. In the mean time, take two quarts of milk, 
and the yolks of four eggs, beat up with a little grated nutmegy 
ſtir it ſoftly over a ſlow fire, When it begins to ſimmer, take 
it off, and by degrees ſtir it into the gooſeberries. Let it ſtand 
till it is cold, and ſerve it up. If you make it with cream, uu 
need not put any eggs in. Gl/afe, 159, Maſon, 452. 3 
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To mull Wi ine. 


- Grate half a nutmeg into a pint of wine, and ſweeten it to 
your taſte with loaf-ſugar ; ſet it over the fire, and when it boils, 
take it off to cool; take the yolks of four eggs well beaten, add 
to them a little cold wine; then mix them carefully with your 
hot wine, a little at a time; then pour it backwards and for- 
wards ſeveral times, till it looks fine and bright; then ſet it on 

the fire, and beat it a little at a time for ſeveral times, till it is 
| Woe hot, and pretty thick, and pour it backwards and forwards 
everal times; then ſend it in chocolate- cups, and ſerve it up 
*P dry. toaſt cut in long narrow pieces. Raffald, 311. 


Syrup of Orange peel. 

Cut two ounces of Seville orange- peel very ſmall, put it in a 

pint and a quarter of white wine; ſtrain it off, and | boil it up 
Tp two pounds of double-refined ſugar. Cole, 348. 


Syrup Maidenbair. 


This plant is ſaid to grow in Cornwall, but what is cules in 
England comes principally from abroad; it is ſaid the beſt comes 
from Canada. The proportion is one ounce of the dried leaves 
infuſed in half a pint of boiling water; keep it on an aſhes-fire 
from one day to another, ſift it in a napkin, and mix it with a 
pound-and a quarter of ſugar; keep it in a warm place ſome 
time, then bottle it. Obſerve the fame proportion for a greater: 
quantity. Clermont, 589. 

Syrups may be made of any kind of fruits, ſeeds, or Sent, 
only obſerving to regulate the quantities of ſugar according to 
55 * and flavours of each kind. Clermonty 590. 
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" Raiſin Wine, 6 | 
UT two hundred weight of raiſins, ſtalks and all, into a 
large hogſhead ;; fill it with water, let them ſteep a fort- 
night, ſtirring them every day; then pour off the liquor, and 
preſs the raiſins. Put both liquors together in a nice clean 
veſſel that will juſt hold it, for it muſt be full; let it ſtand till 
it has done hiſſing, or making the leaſt noiſe, then ſtop it cloſe, 
and let it ſtand ſix months. Peg it, and if you find it quite 
clear, rack it off in another veſſel; ſtop it cloſe, and let it ſtand 
three months longer; then bottle it, and when you uſe it, 
rack it off into a decanter. G/afe, 391. Farley, 30t, 
1235 ; . Another away. FN 
Take three hundred and an half of Malaga raiſins; ſixty-ſix 
gallons of water, in 2 large tub with a falſe bottom; let them 
ſtand for twenty-two or twenty-three days, ſtirring them once, . 
or twice a day; then draw them off into a clean hogſhead, and 
let them work as long as they will, filling the hogſhead full 
every day for five or ſix months; then rack the liquor into 
another caſk, and put to it two gallons of brandy, Maſon, 465. 
*ig | Elder Wine. 81 de wy 
Pick your elder-berries when they are full ripe, put them 
into a ſtone jar, and ſet them in the oven, or in a kettle of 
boikng water till the jar is hot through; then take them out, 
and ſtrain them through a coarſe ſieve, wringing the berries, 
and put the juice into a clean kettle. To every quart of juice 
put a pound of fine Liſbon ſugar, let it boil, and ſkim it well. 
When it is clear and fine, pour it into a jar, When cold, 
cover it cloſe, and keep it till you make raiſin wine; then, 
when you tun your wine, to every gallon of wine put half a 
pint of elder ſyrup. Cole, 3 9... 
20 5 Elder flower Wine. N 
Take the flowers of elder, but carefully reject the ſtalks. T 
every quart of flowers, put a gallon of water, and three pounds 
of loaf ſugar. Boil the water and ſugar a quarter of an hour, 
then pour it on the flowers, and let it work three days, Then 
ſtrain the wine through a hair ſieve, and put it into a caſk. 
To every ten gallons of wine, add an ounce of ifing-glaſs diſ- 
ſolved in cider, and ſix whole eggs. Cloſe it up, let it ſtand. 
ix months, and then bottle it. Farley, 367. 


Grape Wine. 


* - 


Fut a gallon of grapes to a gallon of water; bruiſe the 
; "© 2 | grapes 
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77 and let them ſtand a week without ſtirring, then draw, 
off fine. Put to a. gallon of the wine three pounds of ſugar 
and then put in a veſſel, but do not Mop it till it has done 
hiſling. Maſon, 465. | | 1 | | 
Orange Wine. 


Put twelve pounds of the beſt powder ſugar, with the whites 
| of eight or ten eggs well beaten, into ſix gallons of ſpring water, 
and boil it three quarters of an hour, When cold, put into it 
ſix ſpoonfuls of yeaſt, and the juice of twelve lemons ; which 
being pared, muſt ſtand with two pounds of white ſugar in a 
tankard, and in the morning ſkim off the top, and then put it 
into the water; then add the juice and rinds of fifty oranges, 
but not the white parts of the rinds, and let it work all to- 
1 two days and two nights; then add two quarts of 
cheniſh or white wine, and put it into your veſſel, Glaſe, 
30 I, | 


: | | Another way. | be, 
Put twenty-four pounds of lump-ſugar to ten gallons of wa- 
ter, beat the whites of ſix eggs very well, and mix them when 
the water 1s cold ; then boil it an hour, and ſkim it well; take 
four dozen large rough Seville oranges, pare them very thin, 
put them into a tub, and put the liquor on boiling hot; and, 
when you think it is cold enough, add to it three or four 
ſnocnfals. f new yeaſt, with the juice of the oranges, and half 
an ounce of cochineal beat fine, and boiled in a pint of water 
ſtirx it all together, and let work four days, then put it in the 
. Red Currant wine, | R 41lk 
Gather the currants on a fine dry day, when the fruit is füll 
; ſtrip them, and ſqueeze out the juice; put a gallon of 
cold water and two ſpoonfuls of yeaſt to a gallon of the juice. 
When, it has worked two days, ftrain it through a hair fieve, 
In the mean time, put an ounce of iſing-glaſs to ſteep in cider, 
and to every gallon of liquor put three pounds of loaf-ſugar ; - 
then ſtir it well together, and put it in a caſx. Put a quart of 
brandy; to every five gallons of wine, mix them well in your 
cal, cloſe it well up, and after letting. it ſtand four months, 
bottle it. Cole, 350. 9 mes 


Five quarts of currant juice, and fourteen pounds of fugar,. 


ll make a five gallon caſk; fill it / up with water, and let it all. 
work together, When it has done working, put in a hop or 
two, and a quart of. brandy. Cole, 31. 

| Birch Wine. 


o a:bogſhead of birch water, take four hundred of Mw 
* 3 3 8 2 ns, 
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raiſins, pick them clean, and cut them ſmall. Then boil the 
birch liquor for one hour at leaſt, ſkim it well, and let it ſtand 
till it is no warmer than milk. Then put in the raſins, and 
let it ſtand cloſe covered, ſtirring it well four or five times 
every day. Boil all the ſtalks in a gallon or two of birchs 
water, which, added to the other when almoſt cold, will give 
it an agreeable rouglineſs, Let it ſtand ten days, then put it 
in a cool cellar, and when it has done hiſfing in the veſſel, ſtop 
it up cloſe. It muſt ſtand nine months, at leaſt, before it is 


— 


bottled. Maſon, 46 1. Farley, 366. - | 

| © Raſpberry Wine, 

Bruiſe ſome raſpberries with the back of a ſpoon, and ſtrain 
them through a flannel bag into a ſtone jar. Put a pound of 
double-refined ſugar to every quart of juice, ſtir it well together, 
and cover it cloſe ; after letting it ſtand three days, pour it 
clear off. Put two quarts ef white wine to one quart of juice, 
then bottle it off, and it will be fit to drink in about a week, 
Raſpberry brandy made thus is a very excellent diam. Cole. 


351. | 
| Turnip Wine, 
Pare'and flice a quantity of turnips, put them in a cider- 
preſs, and preſs out all the juice, To every gallon of juice, put 
three pounds of lump ſugar. Have a veffel ready, juſt large 
enough to hold the juice, put your ſugar into a veſſel, and halt a 
pint of brandy to every gallon of juice, Pour in the juice, and 
lay ſomething over the bung for a week, to ſee if it works. If 
it does, you muſt not bung it down till it has done working; 
then ſtop it clofe for three months, arid draw it aff ini another 
veſſel. When it is fine, bottle it off. Glase, 305 
| Goofeberry Wine. © We Se 
Put three pounds of lump ſugar to a gallon of water, boil it a 
quarter of an hour, and ſkim it very well; then let-it ſtand till 
it is almoſt cold, and take four quarts of full-ripe gooſebervies, - 
bruiſe them in a marble mortar, and put them in your veſſel; 
then pour in the liquor, and let it ſtand two days, and ſtir it 
every four hours; ſteep half an ounce of ny 4 two days in 
a pint of brandy, ſtrain the wine through a flannel bag into the 
caſk, then beat the iſing-glaſs in a marble mortar with five 
whites of eggs ; then whiſk them together half an hour, and 
put it in the wine, and beat them all together; cloſe up your 
caſk, and put clay over it; let it ſtand fix months, then bottle 
it off for uſe ; put in each bottle a lump of ſugar, and two rat- 
ſins of the ſun. This is a very rich wine, and when it Bas een 
2 in bottles two or three 7 will drink like champaigne. 
Vall, 3a. WES Cherry 
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| Farly, 370. 


brandy to it. When it is fine, bottle it. Cole, 353. 


*. 3 wy Win ine. | | . 
Take fifty pounds of bla k cherries, picked clean from the 
ſtalks, let the ſtones remain, bruiſe them well with the hands; 


then take half a buſhel of very ripe c rranis and get as much 
juice from them as offible, and alſo four quarts of raſpberries 


Tqueezed i in the ſame manner. To this quantity of fruit allow 
' Forty pounds of ſugarz diſſolve it in ſoft water, and when the 


ſugar is melted, put it into a veſſel with the bruiſed cherries and 
the juice of the currants and raſpberries; then fill the veſſel 
with ſoft water, only leaving room for the working ; and, when 


all is in the veſſel, ſtir it well together with a ſtick. It muſt 


not be bunged up in leſs three weeks ; it may be bottled in ve 
months. Maſon, 466. 
Cowflip Wine. 


Take two pounds and an half of powder ſugar, and two gale 
Jons of water; boil them half an hour, taking care to ſkim it 
as the ſcum riſes; then pour it into a tub to cool, adding 
the rind of two lemons. When cold, put four quarts ohe he 
flowers of cowſlips to the liquor, and with it the juice of two 
lemons. Let it ſtand in the tub two days, obſerving to ſtir it 
every two or three hours; then put it in the barrel, and after 
it has ſtood about three weeks, or a month, bottle it, not for: 


getcing to put: a lump of ſugar into each bottle. | Cole, 3 52. 


Mead 
Take ten gallons of water, two gallons of honey, and an 
handful of raced ginger; then take two lemons, cut them in 
pieces, and put them into it; boil it very well, keep it ſcim- 


ming. Let it ſtand all night i in the ſame veſſel you boil it in; 


the next morning barrel it up, with two or three ſpoonfuls 
of good yeaſt. About three weeks or a month after you may 


| Þottle 3 it. Glaſſe, 366. 


Cowſlip Mead. 

Take fifteen gallons of water, and thirty pounds of honey, 
boil them together 1 till one gallon is waſted; ſkim it, and take 
It of the fire. Have ready ſixteen lemons cut in halves, put a 

llon of the liquor to the Sag and the reſt into a tub with 
15 ven packs of cowſlips ; let them ſtand all night, then put in 
the liquor with the lemons, and eight ſpoonfuls of new yeaſt, 


and an handful of ſweet-briar ; z ſtir them all well together, and 


let it work three or four days; then ſtrain it, and put it in your 
caſk, and in fix months time you may bottle it. Raffald, 332. 


my rna Raiſin Wine. 

Put twenty-four gallons of water to a hundred pounds of rai- 
fins ; affer letting it ſtand about fourteen days, put it into your 
caſk. When it has remained there fix months, put a gallon of 


Cuar. 
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HAMS, c. 


To make Bibs 


Rv» the flitches very well with common ſalt; let them lie 
ſo that the brine may run from them; in about a week 
put them into a tub for that purpoſe, rubbing off all the ſalt. 
Rub the flitches with one pound of falt-petre. pounded and 
heated; the next day rub them well with ſalt, dry and hot; let 
them lie a week, often rubbing them; then turn them add 
more hot ſalt, let them lie three weeks or a month in all, rubs 


bing them well; then dry them. The hog may be either 


ſcalded or ſinged; but ſinging is beſt, 1 * 
Another way. i 


Take off all the inſide fat of a ſide of pork, then lay it on a 
long board, or dreſſer, that the blood may run away; rub it 
well with good ſalt on both fides; let it lie thus a day; then 
take a pint of bay- ſalt, and a quarter of a pound of ſalt-petre z 
beat them fine; two pounds of coarſe ſugar, and a quarter of a 
peck of common ſalt. Lay your pork in ſomething that will 


hold the pickle, and rub it well with the above ingredients, 


Lay the ſkinny fide downwards and baſte it every day with the 
pickle for a fortnight; then hang it in a wood ſmoke, and 
afterwards hang it in a dry place, but not hot. Obſerve, that 
all hams and bacon ſhould Raing! clear from every thing, and 
not againſt a wall, 

Obſerve to wipe off all the old ſalt before you put it into this 
pickle, and never keep bacon or hams in a hot kitchen, or in a 
room where the fun comes; it makes them all Rwy: Glafes 
a6 Farley, 269. 

To cure Hams, 


Rub a ham with a quarter of a pound of falt-petre, let it cells 
twenty-four hours; boil one quart of ſtrong old beer with half 
a pound of bay-falt, half a pound of brown ſugar, and a pound 
and an half of common falt ; pour this on the ham boiling hot, 
rub and turn it every day for a fortnight, and baſte it with the 
liquor when there is opportunity. This 1 is a very good receipt 
for curing a ham. Maſon, 176, | 
| Another way. 


Cut off a fine ham from a fat hind-quarter of 1 Take 
two ounces of ſalt petre, a pound of coarſe ſugar, a pound of 
common ſalt, and two ounces of ſal Prunella; mix all together, 
and rub it well. Let it lie a month in this pickle, turning and 
. it every day, then hang it in wood ſmoke as you do 

X 4 beef, 


PP 
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[2 m a dry place, ſo as no heat comes to it; and, if you 
p the: long, hang them a month gx two in a damp place, 
and it will — them cut ſine and ſhort. Never lay theſe 
— 4 in water till you boil chem, and then boil them in a cop- 
| „ if you have ane, or the largeſt 3 you have. Put them 
in the gold water, arid let them be fgur or fiye hoyrs before 
boil. Skim the pot well and often till it boils. If it is a 
very large one, three hours will boil it; if a ſmall one, two 
ours wil do, proviged it be a great while before the water 
ils, Take it 155 half : an hour.before dinner, pull off the fkin, 

d throw raſpi nely fifted all oyer. Hold à red-hot fire- 
. oyer * when dinner is ready, take a few raſpings i in 

fieye, and ſift all over the diſh; then lay in your ham, and 
with your fin r make fine figures round the edge of your diſh. 
4 ſure to boil your ham in as much water as * can, and 
keep it ſkimming all the time it boils. It muſt be at leaſt four 

hours before it boils, - 

his pickle does finely for tongues waere to lie in it a 
fortnight, and then hang in the wood imoke a fortnight, or to 
þoil them out of the pickle. ' 
© Yorkſhire is famous fox hams, and the reaſon i is this :—their 
ſalt is mn 2. than ours in London; it is a large clear ſalt, 
and gives the meat a fine flavour. I uſed to have it from Mal- 
1 in Effex 3 and that ſalt will make any ham as fine as you 
Fan defirg, It is þy much the beſt ſalt for falting meat. | 

When you broil any of theſe hams in flices, or bacon, have 
dome boiling water ready, an let the ſlices lie a minute or two 
in water, then broil them; it takes out the ſalt, and makes 
Wen eat ef. Glaſſes 6g. 

To ſalt Tongues. 

Scrape them and dry them clean with a cloth and falt them 
well with common falt, and half an ounce of ſalt-petere to 
every tongue; lay them in a deep pot, and turn them every 
_ day for a week or ten days; falt them again, and let them lie 
à week longer; take them up, dry them with a cloth, * 
them, and hang them Mo = 5 * 


Make a ſtrong 5 Sith of ho Fo 1 den per and pump- 
vater, and put into it a rib of beef for nine days. Then hang 
it up in à chimney where wood or ſaw. duſt is burnt, | When 
it is alittle dr , waſh the outſide with blood two or three times 


make it! * and rp it is dried enough, don i i | 
up in __ cellar. as long 


* wir, Ft 355: | 

5 acned. piece 
un Th to be à little ſappy- 
4 ; Then 


NE wet a 


* 


Then take it down and waſh it in ſugar and water, one piece 
after another, for you muſt cut it into three pieces. Then take 
2 pound of ſalt-petre, and two pounds of bay-ſalt, dried and 
pounded ſmall. Mix with them two or three ſpoonfuls gf 
brown ſugar and rub your beef well with it in every part; then 
ſtrew a ſufficient quantity of common falt all oyer it, ang, let 
the beef lie cloſe till the falt is diſſolved, which will be in ſix 
or ſeven days. Then turn it every other day for a fortnight ; 
and after that hang it up in a warm, but nat a hot place. It 
may hang a fortnight in the kitchen; and, when you want it, 
boil it in bay-ſalt and pump water till it is tender It will 
keep, when boiled, two or three months, rubbing it with a 
greaſy cloth, or putting it two or three minutes into boiling 
water to take off the mouldineſs. Farley, 273. ; 
| To piekle Pork, 


Having cut your pork into pieces of a conyenient ſize to he 
in your pawdering tub, rub them all over with ſalt-petre; then 
make a mixture of two-thirds common falt, and one third bay- 
ſalt, and rub every piece well with it. Lay the pieces in your 


tub as cloſe as poſſible, and throw a little ſalt ver them, Cale, 


336. 
„„ Ta make very fine Sauſages, 
Take fix pounds of good pork, free from ſkin, griſtles, and 
fat; cut it very ſmall, and beat it in a mortar till it is very fine z 
then ſhred fix pounds of beef ſuet very fine, and free from all 
ſkin. Shred it as fine as poſliblez then take a good deal of 
fage, waſh it very clean, pick off the leaves, and ſhred it very 
fine. Spread your meat on a clean dreſfer or table; then ſhake 
the ſage all over, about three large ſpoonfuls; ſhred the thin 
rind of a middling lemon very fine and throw oven with as 
many ſweet herbs, when ' ſhred fine, as will fill a large ſpoon 
grate two nutmegs over, throw over two tea-ſpoofuls of pep- 
per, and a large ſpoonful of ſalt z then throw over the ſuet and 
mix it all well together. Put it down cloſe in a pot. When 
you uſe them, roll them up with as much egg as will make them 
roll ſmooth. Make them the ſize of a ſauſage, and fry them in 
butter or good dripping. Be ſure it be hot before you put them 
in, and keep them rolling about. When they are thoroughly 
hot, and of a fine light brown, they are enough. You may 
chop this meat very fine, if you do not like it beat. Veal eats 
well done thus; or veal and pork together. You may clean 


e 


ſome guts and fill them. Glaſe, 257, 
TTT! Too Os 

| Take part of a leg of pork or veal, pick it clean from ſkin or 
at; to every pound, add two pounds of beef ſuet ; ſhred both 
everally very fine; mix them well with ſage-leaves chopped 
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fine, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and pounded cloves, and a little 


grated lemon-peel ; put this cloſe down in a pot. When it is 
uſed, mix it with the yolk of an egg, and a few bread crumbs, 


Roll it into lengths. Maſon, 182. 
| Common Sauſages, 


Take three pounds of nice pork, fat and lean together, free 
from ſkin or griſtles, chop it very fine, ſeaſon it with two tea- 


ſpoonfuls of ſalt, and one of beaten pepper, ſome ſage ſhred 
fine, about three tea ſpoonſuls; mix it well together, have the 
guts very nicely cleaned, and fill them, or put them down in a 


pot; ſo roll them of what ſize you pleaſe, and fry them. Cole, 


$8 | 


| Oxford Sauſages. + 

Take a pound of young pork, fat and lean, without ſkin or 

iſtle, a pound of lean veal, and a pound of beef ſuet-chopped 
all fine together; put in half a pound of grated bread, half the 
peel of a lemon ſhred fine, a nutmeg grated, ſix ſage leaves 
waſhed and chopped very fine, a tea-ſpoonful of pepper, and 
two of ſalt, ſome thyme, ſavoury, and marjoram ſhred fine. 
Mix it all well together, and put it cloſe down in a pan when 
you uſe it; roll it out the ſize of a common ſauſage, and fry 
them in freſh butter of a fine brown, or broil them over a clear 


fire, and ſend them to table as hot as poſſible,  Glaſſz, 258. 


ow | Canary, 


. 
Car. XXX-VEOCE TABLES. 


Obſervations on dreſſing Vegetables. 


B* particularly careful in picking and waſhing greens: of 
every kind, as dirt and inſects are apt to lodge among the 
leaves; and always lay them in a clean pan, for fear of ſand or 
duſt, which frequently hang round wooden veſſels. Boil all 
your greens in a well tinned fauce-pan by themſelves, with 4 

reat quantity of wa er; boil no kind of meat with them, as 
1 will diſcolour them. All kinds of vegetables ſhould have 
a little criſpneſs; you muſt not therefore boil them too much. 
_ 357. # 

To dreſs Artichokes. 


Twiſt off the ſtalks, put them into cold water, and waſh them 
well; when the water boils, put them in with the top down- 
wards, that all the duft and ſand may boil out. An hour and 
an half, or two hours, will do them. Serve them with melted 
N e in little cups. Cole, 358, ; 
De 7 dreſs Aſparagus, 


Scrape your afparagus, and tie them in ſmall bundles cut 
them even, and throw them into water, and have ready a ſtew- 
pan boiling, Put in ſome ſalt, and tie the aſparagus into little 
bundles. Let the water keep boiling, and when they are a little 
tender, take them up. Boiling them too much will make them 
loſe their colour and flavour ; lay them on a toaſt which has 
been dipped in the water the aſparagus was boiled in; pour over 
them melted butter, or ſend them to table with butter in a bafon. 


Cole, 3 5 8. 
To dreſs Beans. 


Boil them in plenty of water, with a good quantity of ſalt in 
It till they are tender. Boil and chop ſome parſley, put it into 
good melted butter, and ſerve them up with boiled bacon, and 
the butter and parſley in a boat, Never boil them with the ba- 
CON. Cole, 35% 
To dreſs Broccoli. 


Carefully ſtrip off all the little branches till you come to the 
top one and then with a knife peel off the hard outfide ſkin 
that is on the ſtalks and little branches, and then throw them 
into water. Have ready a ſtew pan of water, throw in a little 
falt and when it boils, put in your broccoli. When the ſtalks 
are tender, it is enough, Put in a piece of toaſted bread, ſoak- 

ed in the water the broccoli was boiled in, at the bottom of your 
diſh, and put your broccoli on the top of it, as you do aſparagus. 
Send them Sg to table hid in nn with weden in a . 


Cele 8. 
* To 


them ſtand covered for a minute or two. Cale, 359, 
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To dreſs Cabbage, tc, | 
arter your cabbage, and boil it in plenty of water with an 
handful of ſalt. When it is tender, drain it on a ſieve, but ne- 


ver preſs it. Savoys and greens are boiled in the ſame manner, 
bat always boil them by themſelves. Cole, 358, 


| To dreſi Carrots. 
Carrots require a great deal of boiling; when they are young, 


wipe them after they are boiled; when old, ſcrape them before 


you boil them. Slice them into a plate, and pour melted but- 
ter over them, Young ſpring carrots will be boiled in half an 


hour, large ones in an hour, and old Sandwich carrots will take 


two hours, Cole, 358. 


To dreſs Cauliflowers. 

Cut the ſtalks off, and leave a little green on; boil them in 
ſpring water and ſalt; about fifteen minutes will do them. If 
it is boiled too ſoft, you will ſpoil it. Mrs. Maſon, recommends 
boiling cauliflowers in plenty of milk and water, without ſalt. 


To dreſs French Beans. 


String them, and if not very ſmall, ſplit and quarter them, 
throw them into ſalt and water; boil them in a quantity of 
water, with ſome ſalt. When they are tender, they are enough, 
They will be ſoon done. RY | 


* * 


N. B. Make all greens boil as quick as poſſible, as it preſerves 


Cale, 359. 


their colour. Cole, 359, 


To dreſs Parſnipo. 
Parſnips ſhould be boiled in a great deal of water, and when 
they are ſoft, which may be known by running a fork into 
them, they are enough. They either may be ſerved whole with 
melted butter, or beat ſmooth in a bowl, heated with a little 
cream, butter, and flour, and a little ſalt, Cole, 359, 
To dreſs Peas. 0% 

Your peas ſhould not be ſhelled till juſt before you want 
them. Put them into boiling water with a little ſalt, and a 
lump of loaf ſugar, and when they begin to dent in the middle, 
they are enough. Strain them into a ſieve, put a good lump of 
butter into your diſh, and ſtir them till the butter is melted. 
Boil a ſprig of mint by itſelf, chop it fine, and lay it round the 
edge of your diſh in lumps. Cole, 359. ; 

| To dreſs Potatoer, 

- Boll them in as little water as you can without burning the 
ſauce-pan. Cover the ſauce-pan cloſe, and when the ſkin begins 
to crack, they are enough, Drain all the water out, and let 


7. 
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| s To dreſs Spinach, 
Pick it clean, and waſh it in ſeveral waters; put it into a 

ſauce-pan that will juſt hold it, throw a little ſalt over it and 

cover the pan cloſe. Put no water in; ſhake the pan often. 

When the Finach is ſhrunk and fallen to the bottom, and the 

liquor which comes out of them boils up, they are enough. 

Throw it into a clean fieve to drain, and give it a ſqueeze be- 

tween two plates, Put it on a plate, and ſend it up with but-- 

ter in a boat, but never pour any over them. 


Sorrel is ſtewed in the fame manner. Cole, 359. 

| To dreſs Turnips. . 

Pare your turnips thick; when they are boiled, ſqueeze 
them, and maſh them ſmooth ; heat them with a little cream, a 
piece of butter; add pepper and ſalt, and ſerve them up; or 
the pepper and ſalt may be omitted, leaving the company at 
table to uſe what quantity of each they think proper. Cole, 360. 
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F TAVING given ample inſtructions for the preparations of .. 

- wines, &c. malt liquors ſhould not be paſſed over unno- 
ticed, as the houſe-keeper cannot be ſaid to be complete in her 
buſineſs, without a competent knowledge in the Art of Brew- 
mg. 1 e £5.43 N 1 
Of I ater prefer for Brewing. | 

To ſpeak in general terms, the beſt water for brewing is river 
water; ſuch as is ſoft, and has partook of the air and ſun 
for this eaſily inſinuates itſelf into the malt, and extracts its 
virtues, On the contrary, hard waters aſtringe and bind the 
pores of the malt, and prevent the virtue of it from being freely 
communicated to the liquor, It is a rule adopted by many ex- 
cellent brewers, that all water which will mix and lather with 
ſoap, is proper for brewing, and they wholly diſapprove of ahy 
other. The experiment has been often tried, that where the 
fame quantity of malt has been uſed to a barrel of river water 
as to a barrel of ſpring water the former has excelled the latter 
in ſtrength, in a degree almoſt double. It may be neceſſary to 
obſerve likewiſe. that the malt was the ſame in quality, as well as 
in quantity, for each barrel. The hops were the ſame, both in 
quantity and quality, and the time of boiling was equal in each. 
They were worked in the ſame manner, and tunned and kept 
in the ſame cellar. Hence it is evident, that there could have 
been no difference but -in the water, and yet one barrel was 
worth almoſt two of the other, 

But where ſoft water is not to be procured, that which is 
hard may be ſoftened, by expoſing it to the air and ſun, and 
putting into it ſome pieces of ſoft chalk to infuſe z or, before 
you begin to boil it, in order to be poured on the malt, put ints 
it a quantity of bran, which will ſoften it a little. Cole, 361. 

The neceſſity of keeping the Veſſels clean. 

Obſerve, the day before brewing, to have all your veſſels 
very clean, and never uſe your tubs for any other uſe, except it 
be to make wines. Let your caſks be well cleaned with boiling 
water; and, if your bung is large enough, ſcrub them well with 
a little birch broom, or bruſh. If they are very bad, take out 
the heads, and let them be ſcrubbed clean with a hand-bruſh, 
ſand, and fullers earth. Put on the head again, and ſcald it 
well, then throw in a piece of unſlacked lime, and ſtop the bung 
cloſe. Cole, 361. | | | 
| General Rules for Brewing. 

In the firſt place, it is neceſſary to have the malt clean, as it 
ought to ſtand four or five days after it is ground. 
—— \ ine 
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Fine ſtrong October ſhould have five quarters of malt, and 
twenty-four pounds of hops, to three hogſheads. This will af- 
terwards make two hogſheads of good keeping ſmall beer, with 
the addition of five pounds of hops. | 120 

For middling beer, a quarter of malt makes a hogſhead of 
ale, and another of ſmall beer; or it will make three hogſheads 
of good ſmall beer, allowing eight pounds of hops. This will 
keep all the year. Or it will make twenty gallons of ſtrong 
ale, and two hogſheads of ſmall beer, that will keep all the 
rear, 1 ; * 
f Any one who intends to keep ale a great while, ſhould allow 
a pound of hops to every buſhel; if to keep only fix months, 
five pounds to a hogſhead. It for preſent drinking, three 
. to a hogſhead, and the ſofteſt and cleareſt water you can 

. N | WR, | 
_—_— the firſt copper of water, when it, boils, into your 
maſh tub, and let it be cool enough to ſee your face in; then 
put in your malt, and let it be well maſhed, Have a copper of 
water boiling in the mean time, and when your malt is well 
maſhed, fill your maſhing tub; ſtir it well again, and cover it 
over with the ſacks. Let it ſtand three hours, ſet a broad 
ſhallow tub under the cock, let it run very ſoftly, and if it'is 
thick, throw it up again till it runs fine; then throw an hand- 
ful of hops in the under tub, let your maſh run into it, and fill 
your tubs till all is run off. Have water boiling in the copper, 
and lay as much more on as you have occaſion for, allowin 
one third for boiling and waſte. Let that ſtand an hour, boil. 
ing more water to fill the maſh-tub for ſmall beer; let the fire 
down a little, and put it into tubs enough to fill you maſh. -Let 
the ſecond math be run off, and fill your copper with the firſt 
wort; put in part of your hops, and make it boil quick. About 
an hour is long enough. When it has boiled, throw in an 
handful of ſalt. Have a clean white wand, and dip it into the 
copper, and if the wort feels clammy, it is boiled enough; then 
ſlacken your fire, and take off your wort. Have ready a large 
tub, put two ſticks acroſs, and ſet your ſtraining baſkets over 
the tub on the ſticks, and ſtrain your wort through it. Put 
your other wort on to boil with the reſt of the hops; let your 
maſh be covered again with water, and thin your wort that is 
cooled in as many things as you can; for the thinner it lies, 
and the quicker it cools, the better. When quite cool, put it 
into the tunning-tub. Throw an handful of ſalt into every boil. 

When the maſh has ſtood an hour, draw it off; then fill your 
maſh with cold water, take off the wort in a copper, and order 
it as before. When cool, add to it the firſt in the tub. As 
ſoon as you empty one copper, fill the other, and boil your 
ſmall beer well. Let the laſt maſh run off, and when both are 

| Foy 1 „„ boiled 
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boiled with freſli hops; order them as the two fitft boilings; 
When cool, empty the maſh-tub, and pitt the finall beer to work 
there. Whert cool enough, work it, fet a wooden bowl full of 
yeaſt in the beer, and it will work over with a little of the beer 
in the boil. Stir your tun up every twelve Hours; let it ftahd 

two days, then tum ity taking off the yeaſt. Fill your veſſels 
2 and have fome to — your barrels; let it ſtand till it has 
done working; then lay on your bung lightly for a fortniglit, 
after whick flop it as cloſt 2 you ein Welle care to 150 a 
vent-peg at the top of the veſſel; in warm weather open it ; 
and if your drink hiffes, as it often will, Tooſen it tilf it has 
done, and then ſtop it clofe again. If you can boil your ale in 
one boiling, ir will be beſt, if the copper will admit of it; if 
not, boil as conveniency ferves: + . 

If, when you come to draw your beer; you perceive it is not 
ffne, draw off à gallon, and ſet it off the fire, with two ounces 
of ifing-glafs cut ſmall and beat. Diffolve it in the beer over the 
fire. en it is all melted; let it ſtand till it is cold, and pour 
it in at the bung, which muſt lay looſe on till it has done fer- 
menting ; then ſtop it cloſt for a month. : 

Eer me again repeat, that particular care is fequifire that your 
caſks arx not muſty, nor Rave any ill taſte. If they have, it will 
de a difficult matter to ſweeten them. 43 ů bak 

Wan your caſks with cold water before you ſcald them, and 
let them lie a day or two foaking ; then clean them well, and 
ſcald them. Cole, 362. 7 | 

O the proper time for Breivings 

The month of March is generally conſidered as x proper ſeas 
fon for brewing malt liquor, which is intended fbr keeping; be- 
cauſe the air at that time of the year is temperate, and contri- 
Butes to the proper working or fermentation of the liquor, 
wich principally promores its preſervatioſ and good keeping, 
Very cold, or very Hot weather, prevents the free fermentation, 
or working of liquors ; therefore, if you brew in very cold wea- 
ther; unleſs you contrive ſome means to warm the cellar while 
new liquor is working, it will never clear itſelf in the manner 
you would with; The ſame misfortune will ariſe if in very Hot 
weather you cannot put tlie cellar into a temperate ſtate, The 
conſequence of which will be, that ſuch liquor will be muddy 
and four, perhaps beyond all recovery. Such misfortunes in- 
det often Happen, even in the proper ſeaſbn fbr brewing, 
owing ſblely to the badneſs of a cellar; for when they arè dug 
in ſpringy grounds, or are ſubject to damps in the winter, the 
| Kquor Wilk chill, and become vapid or flat. Where cellars are 
of tllis kind, it will be adviſrable to brew in March, rather than 
October; for you niay be able to keep ſuch cellars temperate 
E33 | | in 
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in ſummer, but you cannot make them warm in water. The 
beer therefore which is brewed in March, will have ſufficient 
time to ſettle and adjuſt itſelf before the cold can do it any mas 
terial injury. Cole, 363. OY | 
The Country, or private Way of Buſineſs. 

| Several countries have their ſeveral methods of der 
it is practiſed in Wales, Dorcheſter, Nottingham, Oundle, an 
many other places z but avoiding particulars, I ſhall here re- 
commend that which I think is the moſt ſerviceable both in the 
country and London private families. And, firſt, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve, that the great brewer has ſome advantayes in brewing, 


* 
33. 


more than the ſmall one; and yet the latter has ſome coves 


niences which the former has not; for, tis certain, that the 
great brewer can make more drink, and draw a greater length 
in proportion to his malt, than a perſon can from a leſſer quan- 


tity ; becauſe; the greater the body, the more is its united power 


in receiving and diſcharging z and he can brew with lels trouble 
and expence, by means of his more convenient utenſils, But 
then the private brewer is not without his advantages; for he 
can have his malt ground at pleaſure; his tons and moveable 
coolers ſweeter and better cleaned than the great fixed tuns and 
backs; he can ſkim off his top Feaſt, and leave his bottom lees 
behind; which is what the great brewer eannot {6 well do, He 
can, at diſcretion, make additions of cold wort to his too fors 
ward ales and beers; which the great brewer cannot ſo eaſily do; 
he can brew how and when he pleaſes, which the great ones are 
in ſome meaſure hindered from. But, ſuppoſe a private family 
 thould brew five buſhels of malt, whoſe coppet holds, brim 
full, thirty-ſix gallons, or a barrel; on this water we put half 4 

peck of bran or malt, when it is ſomething hot, which will 
much forward it; by keeping in the ſteam, or fpirit of the was 
ter; when it begins to boil, if the water is foul, ſKimof the 
'bran or malt, and give it to the hogs, or lade both the Water 
and that into the maſh vat, where it is to remain till the ſteatn 
is near ſpent, and you can fee your face in it, which will be in 
about a quarter of an hour in cold weather; then let all but half 
a buſhel of malt run very leiſurely irſto it, ſtirring it all the 
while with an dar of paddle, that it may not ball, and when 18 
malt is nearly mixed with water, it is enough; which I am ſenſi⸗ 
ble is different from the old way, and the general preſent prac- 
tice; but I ſhall here clear that point. For, by not ſtirringor maſhs 
ing the malt into a pudding conſiſtence, or thin math, the body 
of it lies in a more looſe cendition, that will eaſier and qo 


admit of a quicker and more true paſſage of the afterladings of | 


the ſeveral bowls or jets of hot water; which maſt run through 
it before the brewing is _— by which percolation; the we 


1 
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ter has ready wail to all the parts of the broken malt, ſo that 
the brewer is enabled to brew quicker or flower, and to make 


more ale or ſmall beer. If more ale, then hot boiling water 
muſt be laded over ſo flow, that one boil muſt run almoſt off 
before another is put over, which will occaſion the whole brew- 
ing to laſt about ſixteen hours, eſpecially if the Oundle way is 
followed, of ſpending it out of the tap as ſmall as a ſtraw, and 


as fine as ſack, and then it will be quickly ſo in the barrel. Or 


if leſs or weaker ale is to be made, and good ſmill beer, then, 


the ſecond copper of boiling water muſt be put over expedi- 
tiouſly, and drawn out with a large and faſt ſteam. After the 


firſt ſtirring of the malt is done, then put over the reſerve of 


half a buſhel of freſh malt to the four buſhels and an half that 


are already in the tub, which muſt be ſpread all over it, and 
alſo cover the tubs with ſome ſacks, or other cloths, to keep in 


the ſteam or ſpirit of the malt; then let it ſtand for two or 


three hours, at the end of which, put over now and then a 
bowl of the boiling water in the copper, as is before directed, 


and ſo continue to do till as much i 1s run off as will almoſt Gill 
the copper. Then, in a canvaſs, or other looſe woven cloth, 


put in half a pound of hops, and boil them half an hour, when 
they muſt be taken out, and as many frefh ones put in their 
room as are judged proper, to boil half an hour more, if for 
ale. But if for keeping beer, half a pound of freſh ones ought to 
be put in every half hour, and boil an hour and an half briſkly; 
Now, while the firſt copper of wort is boiling, there ſhould be 
ſcalding water leiſurely put over, bowl by bowl, and run off, 
that the copper may be filled again immediately after the firſt is 


out, and boiled an hour, with nearly the ſame quantity of freſh | 
hops, and in the ſame manner as thoſe in the firſt copper of 


ale-wort. were. The reſt for ſmall beer may be all cold water 


- put over the the grains at once, or at twice, and boiled an hour 


each copper, with the hops that have been boiled before. But 
here I muſt obſerve, that ſometimes I have not an opportunity 
to get hot water for making all my ſecond copper of wort, 

which obliges me then. to make uſe of cold to ſupply what is 


wanting, Out of five buſhels of malt, I generally make an 


hogſhead of ale with the two firſt coppers of wort, and an 


\  hogſhead of ſmall beer with the other two; but this is more 


or leſs, as it pleaſes me, always taking care to let each copper of 
wort be ſtrained off through a ſieve, and cool in four or five 
tubs, to prevent its foxing. Thus I have brewed many hogſ- 
heads of middling ale, that, when the malt is good, has proved 
ſtrong enough for myſelf, and ſatisfactory to my friends. But 
for ſtrong keeping beer, the firſt copper of wort may be wholly 


put to that uſe, and all the reſt ſmall beer. Or, when the firſt 


1 of wort ĩs entirely made uſe of for ſtrong beer, it may be 
f | helped 
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helped with more freſh malt, according to the Londen faſhions 
and water, lukewarm, put over at firſt with the bowl; but ſoon - 
after ſharp, or boiling water, which may make a copper of good 
ale, and {mall beer after that, In ſome parts of the North; 
they take one or more cinders, red hot, and throw ſome ſalt on 
them to overcome the ſulphur of the coal, and then directly 

| thruſt it into the freſh malt or goods, where it lies till all the 
water is laded over, and the brewing done; for there are only 
one or two maſhings or ſtitrings, at moſt, neceſſary in a brews 
ing. Others, who brew with wood, will quench one or more 
brand ends of aſh in a copper of wort, to mellow the drink, as ' 
a burnt toaſt of bread. does a pot of beer; but it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that this muſt not be done with oak; fir, or other ſtrong 
ſcented wood, leſt it does more harm than good. Cole, 364. 

| Of bettling Malt Liquor. 

Take care that your bottles are well cleaned and dried; for 
wet bottles will make the liquor turn watery or mouldy ; and, 
by wet bottles, a great deal of good beer has been ſpoiled. 
Even though the bottles are clean and dry, if the corks are not 
new and ſound, the liquor will be ſtill liable to be damaged 
for if the air can get into the bottles, the liquor will grow flat, 
and will never riſe. -Many have plumed themſelves on their 
ſaving knowledge, by uſing old corks on this occaſion, and 
kave ſpoiled as much liquor as coft them four or five pounds, 
to ſave the expence of three or four ſhillings, If bottles are 
corked properly, it will be difficult to pull out the cork without 
a ſcrewz and, ir; order to be ſure to draw the cork without 
breaking, the ſcrew ought to go through the cork; of courſe, 
the air will find a paſſage where the ſcrew has paſſed, and con- 
ſequently the cork muſt have been ſpoiled. If a cork has once 
been in a bottle, though it has not been drawn with a ſcrew, 
yet that cork will turn muſty. as ſoon as it is expoſed to the air, 
and will communicate its ill flavour to the bottle in which it is 
next put, and ſpoil the liquor that way. In the choice oftorks; 
prefer thoſe that are ſoft and free from ſpecks, _ | 

When you once begin to bottle a vefſel of liquor, fiever leave 
it till it is completed, otherwiſe it will bear different taſtes. _ 

When a veſſel of any liquor begins to grow flat, while it is 
in common draught, bottle it, and ihto every bottle put 4 piece 

of loaf ſugar, of about the ſize of a walnut, which will make it 
riſe and come to itſelf; and, to forward irs ripening, you may 
ſet ſome dottles in hay in a warm place ;*but ſtraw will not afſiſt 
its ripening, Cole, 366. . . . 
To recover a Barrel of Beer that has turned Wr., 
To a kilderkin of beer, throw in at the bung a quart of oat- 
meal, lay the bung on looſe two or three days, then ſtop it 
| > © down 
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don cloſe;. and let it ſtand a month. Some throw in a piece 
of chall as large as a turkey's egg, and when it has done work- 
ing me it * for a month; then tap it. Cole, 367. 

: © Ti recover a muſty Coſt 


* Boil ſhine pepper in water, and fill the caſk with it falling 
hot, Cale, 367. ; 


An eller Campeſi tion for keeping I vaith, 


Pace a quart of French brandy, or as much Engliſh, that i is 
free from any burnt flavour, or other ill taſte, and is full proof; 
to this put as much wheat or bean flour, as will knead it into 
22 put it in long pieces into the bung-hole, as ſoon as the 

beer has done working, or afterwards, and let it gently fall, 
= by piece, to the bottom of the butt. This will maintain 
the drink in a mellow freſhneſs, keep ſtaleneſs off for ſome time, 
and cauſe it to be ſtronger as it grows aged. Cole, 367. 


Another way. . | 
Take a peck of egg-ſhells, and dry them in an oven, break 


and mix. them with two pounds of fat chalk, and mix them with 


water, wherein four pounds of coarſe ſugar have been boiled, 
and pit: into' the butt. Cole, 367. 


To. flop the Fret in malt . ö 


Take a quart of black cherry brandy, and pour it in at t the 
bun 3 of the hogſhead, and ſtop it cloſe, Cole, 368, 


To recover deadiſh Beer. 


When ftrong ale, or beer, grows flat, by the loſs of its ſpirit, 
is four or five gallons out of a hogſhead, and boil it with 
five pounds of honey; ſkim it, and, when cold, put it to the 
reſt, and ſtop it cloſe. This will make it pleaſant, quick, and 
ſtrong. Cole, 368. 
| | To fine malt Liquers. 


Take a pint of water, and half an ounce of e fins, 
mix them well together ; let it ſtand three hours, and the lime 
will ſettle to the bottom, and the water be as clear as glafs. Pour 
the water from the ſediment, and put it into your ale or beer. 
Mix it with half an ounce of ifing-glaſs, firſt cut ſmall and boiled, 


and in five hours time, or leſs, the beer in the n will ſettle 
and clear. Cole, 368. 


* do net of Drink. 


G 


ing, ey cald; for if it is but as warm as new milk, it will 
jelly all the drink. The beer, or ale, in a week after, ſhould be 


tapped, 
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tapped, or it will be apt to flat; for this ingredient flats as well 
as nes. Remember to ſtir it well with a wooden paddle when 
the iſing-glaſs is put into the caſk. Cole, 368. 


4 nother bay. 


Boil a pint of wheat in two quarts of water, then — out 
the liquid part through a fine linen cloth. Put a pint of it into 
a kilderkin. It not roply fines, but preſerves, Cole, 368. 


To cure cloudy Beer. | 


Rack off your butt, then boil two pounds of new hops i in a 
ſufficient quantity of water, with a due proportion of coarſe 
ſugar, and put all together into the caſk when cold, Others 
have attempted this cure, by only {oaking new hops in beer, 
which, when ſqueezed, they put into a caſk of "HOY beer. 
Cole, 368. 


To make C der. 


After all your apples are bruiſed, take half your quantity and 
ſqueeze them, and the juice you preſs from them, pour upon 
the others half bruiſed, but not ſqueezed, in a tub for the pur- 
pole, having a tap at the bottom. Let the juice remain upon 
the apples three or four days. Then pull out your tap, and let 
the juice run into ſome other veſſel ſet under the tub to receive 
it; and if it runs thick, as at the firſt it will, pour it upon the 
apples again till you fee it runs clear; and, as you have a quan- 
tity, put it into your veſſel; but do not force the cyder, but let 
it drop as long as it will of its own accord. Having done this, 
after you perceive that the ſides begin to work, take a quantity 
of iſing-glaſs, (an once will ſerve for forty gallons,) infuſe this in 
ſome of the cyder till it is diſſolved; put an ounce of iſinglaſs to 
a quart of cyder, and when it is ſo diſſolved, pour it into the 
vetlel, and top it cloſe for two days, or ſomething more; then 
draw off the cyder into another veſſel, This dorrepeatedly, till 
you perceive your cyder to be free from all manner of ſediment, 
that may make it ferment and fret itſelf, After Chriſtmas you 
may boil it, You may, by pouring water on the apples, and preſſ- 
ing them, make a pretty ſmall cyder ; if it ſhould be thick and 
muddy, by uſing ifing-glafs, you may make it as clear as the reſt. 
You muſt di gas the ifing-glaſs over the fire till it be a jelly: 
Cale, 925 

For fining Cyder. 

Take two quarts of ſkim-milk, for four ounces of iſing-glaſs; 
cut the iſing-glaſs in pieces, and work it luke-warm in the milk 
over the fire; and when it is diſſolved, put it cold into the 
hogſhead of cyder, and take a long ſtick and ſtir it well from 
top to daten for half a quarter of an hour. Cole, 369. 
„ After 
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58 After it has fined. 


Take ten pounds of raiſins of the ſun, two ounces of turme- 

ric, and half an.ounce of ginger beaten; then take a quantity 
of raiſins, and grind them. as you do muſtard ſeed in a bowl, 
with a little cyder, and ſo the reſt of the raiſins; then ſpripkle 
the turmeric an i ginger among it; then put all into a fine can- 
vaſs bag, and hang it in the middle of the hogſhead cloſe, and 
let lie. After the cyder has ſtood thus a fortnight, or a month, 
"ou may aw” it at © your pleaſure... Cole, 36s 9. 41 
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Want of Appetite. ' 


F want of appetite proceeds from errors in diet, or any other 


part of the patient's regimen, it ought to be changed. If 


nauſea and reachings ſhew that the ſtomach is loaded with cru- 


dities, a vomit will be of ſervice. After this, a gentle purge or 


tivo of rhubarb, or of any of the bitter purging falts, may be 


taken. Ihe patient ought next to uſe ſome of the ſtomachic 


bitters infufed in wine. Though gentle evacuations be neceſſary, 


yet ſtrong purges and vomits are to be avoided, as they weaken 
the (tomach, and hurt digeſtion, 


Elixir of el is an excellent medicine i in moſt caſes of in- 


digeſtion, weakneſs of the ſtomach, or want of appetite. 'Þ wenty 
or thirty drops of it may be taken twice or thrice a day, in a 
glaſs of wine or water. It may likewiſe be mixed with the 


tincture of the bark; one drachm of the former to an ounce of 


the latter, and two tea-ſpoonfuls hh it taken in wine or water, 


as above. 
The chalybeate waters, 1 if drank in moderation, are generally 
of conſiderable ſervice in this cafe, The falt water has likewiſe 


'good effects, but it muſt not be uſed too freely, The waters 
of Harrowgate, Scarborough, Moffat, and moſt other ſpas in 
Britain, may be- uſed with advantage. We would adviſe all 
who are afflicted with indigeſtion and want of appetite, to re- 


pair to theſe places of public rendezvous. The very change 
of air, and the cheerful company, will be of ſervice; not to 


mention the exerciſe, diſſipation, amuſements, &c. @T! Li 5 


B . 
- The Aſthma. 


ld. 


The paroxyſin of an aſthma I muſt leave to the phyſician ; 5 


but as a palliative, nothing is of ſo great importance in the 


aſthma, as pure and moderately warm air. Aſthmatic people 


can ſeldom bear either the cloſe heavy air of a large town, or 


— 


the ſharp, keen atmoſphere of a bleak hilly country: a medium, 


therefore, between theſe. is to be choſen. The air near a 


large town is often better than at a diſtance, provided the pa- 


dent he ng: ſo far as not to be * by the ſmoke. 


. | RS 8 Some 
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Some aſthmatic patients indeed breathe eafier in town than in 
the country; but this is ſeldom the caſe, eſpecially in towns 
where much coal is burnt, Aſthmatic perſons who are obliged 
to be in town all day ought, at leaſt, to ſleep out of it. Even 
this will often prove of great e ee, Thoſe who can afford it, 
ought to travel into a warmer climate. Many aſtmatic perſons 
who cannot live in England, enjoy very good health'i in the ſouth 
of France, Partugal, Spain, or Italy. 

Exerciſe is likewiſe of very great importance in the aſthma, 
as it promotes the digeſtion, preparation of the blood, &c. The 
blood of aſtmatic perſons is ſeldom duly-prepared, owing to the 
proper action of the lungs being impeded, For this reaſon, 
ſuch people ought daily to take as much exerciſe, either on foot, 
horſeback, or in a carriage, as they can bear. Buchan. © 


Dr. Mead's Preſcription for the Bite of a ; Mad Deg. 


Take aſh-coloured ground liver-wort, cleaned, dried, and 
powdered, half an ounce; of black pepper, powdered, a quar= 
ter of an ounce, Mix theſe well together, and divide the pow- 
der into four doſes; one of which muſt be taken every morning 
faſting, for four mornings ſucceſſively, in half an yn pint 
of cow's milk, warm. 

After theſe four doſes are taken, the patient muſt = into a 
cold bath, or cold ſpring or river, every morning faſting, for a 
month; he muſt be dipped all over, but not ſtay in (with his 
head above water) longer than half a minute, if the water be 
very cold. After this, he muſt go in three times a weck for 2 
fortnight longer. | 
The perſon muſt be bled before he begins to uſe the medi- 
cine Dr. Mead aſſerts, that he never knew this remedy fail, 
although he has tried it in a thouſand inſtances. But Dr. 
Buchan, and fome * ſuſpect the Dot 4 in this 


FAT! Wen 
* Burns, 


In Wight burns, which do not break the Hein, it is cuſtomary - 
to to hates the part near the fire, for a competent time; to rub it 
with falt; or to lay a compreſs upon it dipped in ſpirits of wine 
or braridy. : But when the burn has penetrated fo deep as to 
bliſter or 8 the ſkin, it muſt be dreiled with ſome of the 
following'liniment ;— © 

Take equal parts of Nocehes ol; or of freſh drawn linſeed 
dil, and lime -water; ſhake them well together in a, wide- 
mouthed bottle, ſo as to form a liniment. It may either be 
ſpread upon a cloth,” ar the Parts affected may be anointed with 
it twice or thrice a day; or it may be drefled with the emollient 

nd gently drying ointment, commonly called Turner's cerate. 
. be * . r of o_ olive oil, 


I 


and 


a 
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and ipread upon a ſoft rag, and applied to* the part affected. 
When this ointment cannot be had, an egg may be beat up with 
about an equal quantity of the ſweeteſt ſalad oil. This will 
ſerve very well till a proper ointment can be prepared. When 
the burning is very deep, after the firſt two or three days, it 
ſhould be dreſſed with equal parts of yellow alten and Tur- 
ner's cerate, mixed together. 

When the burn is violent, or has occaſioned a bigh 4 
of inflammation, and there is reaſon to fear a gangrene or. mor- 
tiñcation, the ſame means muſt be uſed to prevent it as are re- 
commended in other violent inflammations. The patient, in 
this caſe, muſt live low, and drink freely of weak diluti 
liquors. He muſt likewiſe be bled, and have his body kept 

open. But if the burnt parts become livid or black, with other 
ſymptoms of mortification, it will be neceflary to bathe them 
frequently with warm camphorated ſpirits of wine, tincture of 
myrrh, or other antiſeptics, mixed with a decoction of the bark. 
In this caſe, the bark muſt be taken internally, and the N 
diet muſt be more generous, Buchan. 0 


Colds. © 

Colds are well known to be the effects of an obſtructed per⸗ 
| ſpiration. We ſhall not ſpend our time in enumerating all the 
various ſymptoms of colds, as they are pretty generally known. 
Ir may not, however, be amiſs to obſerve, that almoſt every 
cold is a kind of fever, which only differs in degree, 
No age, ſex, or conſtitution, is exempted from this diſeaſe z 
| 2 is it in the power of any medicine or regimen to prevent 

The inhabitants of every climate are liable to catch cold, 
_ can even the greateſt cireumſpection defend them at all 
times from its attacks, Indeed, if the human body could be 
kept conſtantly in an uniform degree of warmth, ſuch a thin 
as catching, cold would be impoſſible; but as that cannot be 
effected by any means, the perſpiration muſt be liable to many 
changes. Such changes, however, when ſmall, do not affect 
the health; but, when great, they muſt prove hurtful, 
When oppreſſion of the breaſt, a ſtuffing of the noſe, unuſual 
wearineſs, pain of the head, &c. give ground to believe that 
the perſpiration 1s obſtructed, or, in other words, that the per- 
ſon has caught cold, he ought immediately to leflen his diet, at 
leaſt the uſual quantity of his ſolid food, and to abſtain from 
all ſtrong liquors, _ Inſtead of fleſh, 6th, e gs, milk, and other 
nouriſhing diet, he may eat light bread pudd ing. veal or chicken 


broth, panada, gruels, and ſuch like. His drink may be water 
gruel ſweetened with a little honey; an infuſion of balm, or 
linſeed ſharpened with the juice of orange or lemon; a decoc- 


tion of barley and liquorice with RE or any other cool, 
FRM acid liquor. 


Above 
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Above all, his ſupper ſhould be ligt; as ſmall poſſet, or wa- 
ter gruel ſweetened with honey, and a little toaſted bread in it. 
If honey ſhould difagree with the ſtomach, the gruel may be 
ſwectened with treacle or coarſe ſugar, and tharpened with the 
Jelly of currants. Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to gene- 
rous liquors, may take wine whey inſtead of gruel, which 9200 
be ſweetened as above. 

Ihe patient ought to be longer than uſual in bed, and to en- 
courage a gentle ſweat, which is eafily brought on towards 


morning. by drinking tea, or any kind of warm diluting liquor. 
T have often known this practice carry off a cold in one day, 


which in all probability, had it been neglected, would have coſt 
the patient his life, or have confined him for ſome months. 
Would people facrifice a little time to eaſe and warmth, and 
practiſe a moderate degree of abſtinence, when the firſt mp 
toms of a cold appear, we have reaſon to believe, that moſt of 


the bad effects which flow from an obſtructed perſpiration, 


might be prevented. But after the difeafe* has gathered 


ſtrength by delay, all attempts to remove it, often prove vain. 
A pleuriſy, a peripneumony, or a fatal conſumption of the 


jungs, are the common effects of colds, which have either been 
totally neglected, or treated improperly. 

Ic is certain, however, that colds may be t ach indulged. 
When a perſon, for eyery flight cold, ſhuts himſelf up in a 
warm room, and drinks great quantities of warm liquor, it may 


occaſion ſuch a general relaxation of the folids, as will not 


eaſily be removed. It will therefore be proper, when the diſ- 
eaſe will permit, and the weather is mild, to join to the regimen 


mentioned above, gentle exerciſe; as walking, riding on horſe- 


back, or in a carriage, &c. An obltinxte cold, which no me- 
dicine can remove, will yield to gentle ne and a proper 
1 of the diet. Tiſet. Buchan. esl 


- The Cholic. 


Cholics, which proceed from exceſs and indigeſtion, generally 
cure themſelves, by occaſioning vomiting or purging. Thefe 
diſcharges are by no means to be ſtopped, but promoted by 
drinking plentifully of warm water, or weak poſſet. When 
their violence is over, the patient may take a doſe of rhubarb, 
or any other Ou Purge, to comm off the Greys pf his de 
bauch. 

Cholics which : are acealitined by wet feet, or bing cold, 
may generally be removed at the beginning, by bathing the feet 


and legs in warm water, and drinking ſuch warm diluting 


liquors as will promote the perſpiration, as weak wine hey, or 
water gruel with a ſmall quantity of ſpirits in iti. 4 
Theſe Hatulent cholics, which can 1 uch amon ng coun- 


try 
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try people, nicks generally be prevented, were they careful to 
change their clothes when they get wet. They ought likewiſe 
to take a dram, or to drink ſome kind of warm liquor, after eat- 
ing any kind of green traſh. We do not mean to recommend 
the practice of dram- drinking, but in this caſe ardent ſpirits 

rove a real medicine, and indeed the beſt that can be adminiſ- 
tered, A glaſs of good peppermint-water will have nearly the 
Jane effect as a glaſs of brandy, and in ſome: caſes i is rather to 
12 preferred. 

ze bilious cholic is attended with very acute pains W the 
reg ion of the navel. The patient complains of great thirſt, and 
4s generally coſtive. He vomits a hot, bitter, yellow-coloured 
bile, which being diſcharged, ſeems to afford ſome relief, but is 
quickly followed by the ſame violent pain as before, As the 
diſtemper advances, the propenſity to vomit ſometimes increaſes 
ſo as: to become almoſt continual, and the proper motion of the 
inteſtines is ſo far perverted, that there are all the ſymptoms af 
an impending iliac paſhon. _ 

If the patient be young and ſtrong, and the pulſe full and 
frequent, it will be proper to bleed; after which clyſters may 
be adminiſtered, ::Clear whey or oruel, ſharpened with the juice 
of lemon, or cream of tartar, muſt be drank freely. Small 
chicken broth, with-a little manna diſſolved in it, or a {light 
decoction cf tamarinds, are likewiſe ory proper; or any other 
thin, acid, opening liquor. 

In the bilious cholic, the yorhiting is often very difficult to 
reſtrain. When this happens, the patient may drink a decoc- 
tion of toaſted bread, or an infuſion of garden mint in boilin 
Water. Should theſe not have the deſired effect, the ſalinę 
draught, with a few drops of laudanum in it, may be given, and 
repeated according to the urgency- of the ſymptoms. A ſmall 
quantity of Venice treacle may be ſpread in form of a cataplaſm, 
and applied to the pit of the ſtomach. Clyſters, with a proper 
quantity of Venice treacle or liquid wann in them, may 
likewiſe be frequently adminiſtered. 

The general treatment of the nervous cholic is ſo nearly the 
ſame with that of the iliac paſſion, or inflammation of the guts, 
that we ſhall not inſiſt upon it. The body is to be opened by 
mild purgatives given in ſmall doſes, and frequently repeated 
and their operation muſt be aſſiſted by ſoft oily clyſters, foment- 
ations, &c. The caſtor oil is reckoned peculiarly proper in 
this diſeaſe. It may both be mixed with the CITY and given 
by the mouth. Arþuthnot. Buchan, ,_ _ . 2 


| Conſumption, 


- This diſeaſe generally begins with a dry cough, which often 
continues for ſome months. If a diſpoſition to vomit after eat- 
CE oo Bs bis. 5 5 3 . = ; . ing 
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ing be excited by it, there is ſtill greater reaſon to fear an ap- 
-proaching conſumption. The patient complains of a more than 
-uſual degree of heat, a pain and oppreſſion of the breaſt, eſpe- 
cially after motion; his ſpittle is of a ſaltiſh taſte, and on- 
times mixed with blood. "He his apt to be ſad : his appetite is 
-bad, and his thirſt great. There is generally a quick, ſoft, 
Small pulſe; though ſometimes the pulſe is pretty full, and rather 
Hard, - Theſe are the common ſymptoms of a begining con- 
ſumption. 

Next to proper air and exerciſe, we would recommed a due 
attention to diet. The patient ſhould 2 4 nothing that is either 
heating, or hard of digeſtion; and his drink muſt be of a ſoft 
and cooling nature. All the diet ought to be calculated to leſ- 
ſen the acrimony of the humours, and to nouriſh and ſupport 
the patient. For this purpoſe he muſt keep-chiefly to the uſe 
of vegetables and milk. Milk alone is of more value 1 in this | 
diſeaſe than the whole materia medica. 

I have known very extraordinary effects froth aſſes milk in 
obſtinate coughs, which threatened a conſumption of the lungs; 
and do verily believe, if uſed at this period, that it would ſeldom 

fail; but if it be delayed till an ulcer is formed, e is Sens 
rally the caſe, how can it be expected to ſ uceeed 7 p 

Some extraordinary cures in conſumptive caſes 1550 been 
performed by women's milk. Could this be obtained in ſuf- 
ficent quantity, I would recommend it in preference to any 
other. If the patient can ſuck it from the breaſt, it is better 
than to drink it afterwards. I knew a man who was reduced 
to ſuch a degree of weakneſs in a conſumption, as not to be 
able to turn himſelf in his bed His wife was at that time 
giving ſuck, and his child happening to die, he ſucked her 
breaſts, not with a view to reap any advantage from the milk, 
but to make her eaſy, Finding himſelf, however, greatly 
benefited by it, he continued to ſuck her till he became perfectly 
well, and is at preſent a ſtrong and healthy man. 

Cows milk is moſt readily obtained of any; and though it 
may not be ſo eaſily digeſted as that of aſſes or mares, it may 
be rendered lighter, by adding to it an equal quantity of barley- 
water, or allowing it to ſtand for ſome hours, and afterwards 
taking off the cream. fit thould, notwithſtanding prove heavy 
-on the ſtomach, a ſmall quantity of brandy or rum, with a little 

ſugar, may be added, which will render it both more light and 
nouriſhing. 

For the patient 8 nn we would ee infuſions of 
the bitter plants, as ground-ivy the lefler centaury, camomile 
flowers, or water trefoil. Theſe infuſions may be drank at 
pleaſure. 'They ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote digeſtion, 
Uns the * * at che ſame time anſwer all the mane 
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ot dilution; and quench thirſt much better than things that 
are luſcious or ſweet. But if the patient ſpits blood, he 
ought to uſe, for his ordinary drink, infuſions or decoe- 
tions of the vulnerary roots, plants, &c. Ew. b io ots 
Buchan, © | | | 
| Cbilblaint. | | 

Chilblains often attack children in cold weather. They are 
generally occaſioned by the feet or hands being kept wet or 
cold, and afterwards ſuddenly heated. When children are cold, 
inſtead of taking exerciſe to warm themſelves gradually, they 
run to the fire. This occaſions a ſudden rarefaction of the 
humours, and an infraction of the veſſels; which being ofter 
repeated, the veſſels are, at laſt, oper. diſtendad, and forced to 
give way. 

To prevent it, len cold and ſudden heat muſt be equally 
avoidel, When the parts begin to look red and ſwell the pa- 
tient ought to be purged, and to have the affected parts rubbed 
frequen Ty with muſtard and brandy, or ſomething of a warm» 
ing nature. They ought likewiſe. to be covered with flannel, 
and kept warm and dry. Some apply warm aſhes betwixt cloth 
to the ſwelled parts, which frequently help to reduce them, 
When there is a ſore, it muſt be dreſſed with Turner's cerate, 
the ointment of tutty, the plaſter of cerus, or ſome other dry- 
ing ointment. Theſe ſores are indeed trubleſome, but ſeldom 


dangerous They generally heal as ſpon as the warm weather 
fs in. Buchan. 
Coftiveneſs. 


Coſtiveneſs is incteaſed by keeping the body too warm, ue 
by every thing that promotes the perſpiration ;- as wearing 
flannel, lying too long in bed, &c. Intenſe thought, and a 
ſedentary life, are likewiſe hurtful. All the ſecretions and ex- 
cretions are promoted by moderate excerciſe without amy 
and by a gay, cheerful, ſprightly temper of mind. 

* Thoſe who are troubled with coſtiveneſs, ought, if poffible, 
to remedy it by diet, as the conſtant uſe of medicines for that 
purpoſe is attended with many inconveniencies, and often with 
bad conſequences. I never knew any one get into a habit of 
taking medicine for keeping the body open, who could leave it 
off, In time, the euſtom becomes neceſſary; and generally 
ends in a total relaxation of the bowels, indigeſtion, loſs of ap- 
petite, waſting of the ſtrength, and death. 

When the body cannot be kept open without medicine, I 
would recommend gentle doſes of rhubard to be taken twice 
or thrice. a week. This is not near ſo injurious to the 
ſtomach, as aloes, jalap, or the other draſtie purgatives ſo much 
in uſe. Infuſions of ſenna and manna may likewiſe be taken, 
ar Foros an ounce of ſoluble tartar diffolved in water gruel.- 


About 
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About the ſize of a nutmeg of lenitive electuary, taken twice 
or thrice a day, n, anſwers the purpoſe 888 well: Coles 


377. 


Gerner cab. 


A cough i is nenerally the effect of a cold, which has either 
been i improperly treated, of entirely neglected, When it proves 
odftinate, there is Always reaſbn, to fear the conſequences, as 

this ſhews a weak ſtate of the lungs, and | 18 often the fore-run- 
ner of a conſumption. | | 

'When the cough is not attended with any deaſed of fever, 
and the ſpittle is viſcid and tough, ſharp peCtoral medicines are 
to be adminiſtered z as gum ammoniac, ſquills, Kc. Two table 
ſpoonfuls of the ſolution of gtirm ammoniac may be taken three 
or four times a day, more or leſs, according to the age or con- 

| ſtitution of the patient. Squills may be given various. ways; 
two ounces of vinegar, the oxymel, or the ſyrup, may be mixed 
with the ſame quantity of {imple cinnamon water; to which 
may be added an ounce of common water, and an ounce of bal- 

| famic ſyrup. Two table ſpoonfuls of this mixture may be taken 
three or four times a day, . 

A ſyrup made of equal parts bf lemon-juice, honey, and fas 
gat=candy, i is likewiſe very proper in this kind of cough, A ta- 
ble ſpoonful of it may be taken at pleaſure, „ | 

In obſtinate coughs, proceeding from a flux of Loans 
upon the lungs, it will often be neceſſary, beſides expectorating 
' medicines, to have recourſe to iſſues, ſetons, or ſome other 
drain. In this caſe I have often obſerved the moſt happy 
effects from a Burgundy pitch plaiſter applied between the 
ſhoulders, I have ordered this ſimple remedy in the moſt 
obſtinate cougbs, in a great number of caſes, and in many 
different conſtitutions, without ever knowing it fail to give 
relief, unleſs there were evident ſigns of an ulcer in the 
lungs. 

Bat coughs proceed from many other 1 beſides deflux- 
ions upon the lungs: In theſe cafes the cure is not to be at- 
tempted by pectoral medicines, 'I'hus, in a cough proceeding 
from a foulneſs and debility of the ſtomach, ſyrups, oils, mucil- 
ages, and all kinds of balſamic medicines do hurt. The flomach 
cough may be known from one that is owing to a fault in the 

_ lungs by this—that in the latter, the patient coughs whenever 
he inſpires, or draws in his breath fully; but in the former, 
that does no happen. Tit. Buchan. Chambers. z 


De Cramp, 

| Cramps are often prevented or cured by compreſſion. Thus 

_ cramps in the legs are prevented, and ſometimes removed, by 
tight bandages; and when convulſions ariſe from a flatulent 


diſtention of the inteſtines, or from — beginning in _ 
| ey 
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they may be often leſſened or cured, by making a pretty ſtrong 
compreſſion upon the abd;nien, by means of a broad belt, X 
roll of brimſtone held in the hands is frequently uſed as a re- 

| medy for cramps. Though this ſeems to owe its effects chiefly 
to. imagination, yet, as it ſometimes fucceeds, it merits a trial. | 
When ſpaſms or convulſive motions ariſe from ſharp humours 

in the ſtomach and inteſtines, no laſting relief can be ee | 
till theſe are either corrected or expelled. 'The Peruvian bar 


has ſometimes cured peripdic convulſions after other medicines 
had failed. os 378. 


The Drop. 


Take of broom-ſeed, well poudered and ſifted, one drachm; 
let it ſteep twelve hours in a *glaſs and an half ol good rich 

white-wine, and take it in the morning faſting, having firſt 
ſhaken it ſo, that the -whole may be ſwallowed. Walk after 
"IF you are able, or uſe what excerciſe you can without fatigue, 

for an hour and an half “; after which you muſt be ſure to 
take two ounces of olive oil; and you muſt not eat or drink 
any thing in leſs than half an hour, or an hour, after taking the 
oil, Repeat this every other day, or once in three days, and 
not oftener, till cured ; and do not let blood, or uſe any other 
remedy during the courſe. | 

Nothing can be more gentle and ſafe than the operation of 
this remedy, and it often has little or no ſenſible one. If the 
dropſy is in the body, i it diſcharges it by urine, without any in- 
convenience; if it is between the ſkin and fleſh, it cauſes bliſters 
to ariſe on the legs, by which it will run off; but this does not 
happen to more than one in thirty; and in this caſe no plaſters 
muſt be uſed, for they would hinder the diſcharge z but you 
muſt apply red cabbage leaves. If the diſorder is cauſed by 
wind, it diſpels the phlegm that retains the wind. It cures 
the dropſy i in pregnant women, without injury to the mother 
or the infant. It alſo cures the aſthma, conſumption, and diſ- 
orders of the liver, It is good for bleeding at the Hole, and 
for venomous bites and poiſons. 

The efficacy of the above remedy has been oel by the 
cure of upwards of fifty dropſical women with child, and by 
that of more ere three hundred —— people of both ſexes. 

Not 

IM if the patient ir 0 cdl is uſe we pigs 2 gala the 
powder, the body and limbs may be rubbed with a flannel, from time 
to time, during the hour and an half, giving reft at intervals, accord- 
ing to firength ; and indeed the practice of this exerciſe for Joes mi- 
nutes, every nig bi and morning. may be of great help. 4 | 

The quantities directed in the recipe have been given alike to men 
and to women ; and there never has been found ra to tink that 
they awere too little for the-one, or too 1 for the ther, 
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Not ang nts this recipe was recommended to a. lady, who 

emed to be in, or nearly in, the laſt ſtage of a dropſy. She 
was ſo much ſwoln, that ſhe appeared like a woman in the laſt 
month of her pregnancy, and her diſorder had reſiſted every 
thing that had been done for her by the faculty. She took 
the broom-ſeed, but could not take the whole of the oil; how- 
ever, in a very few months; her huſband wrote a letter of thanks 


for her ſpeedy and ſurpiſing recover. Sis 
oon after, the report of this extraordihary cure induced an- 
other lady, who was afflicted with, a dropſy, to make trial of 
the remedy. She was not ſo much ſwoln as the former lady, 
but ſhe was exceedingly emaciated, and was ſo weak, that ſhe 
was carried like an infant into her carriage; when, ſhe went to 
take the air; and ſhe had, failed of relief from the advice of 
two of the moſt eminent phyſicians in London, whb hat pro- 
nounced it an aſcites, with encyſted water, Happily they 
were too liberal minded to ſet their faces agtitilt the remedy, 
as fome others have fince- done, becauſe it was not bf their 
accua'ntance. , This lady followed the directions of the re- 
cipe very exactly, and was reſtored to health in a few 
months. V FE | | 
Theſe ſucceffes induced the lady, af whoſe defirc it is pub- | 
liſhed, to recommend the remedy with avidity whenever. occa- 
fion offered; and it has pleaſed God to crown her endeavours 
with fuch wonderful ſucceſs, that ſhe thinks ſhe may venture 
to affirm, that ſhe has never known it fail to cure, when taken 
according to the recipe. and while there was any degree of 
ſtrength remaining; and that it is almoſt as certain a ſpecific 
for the dropſy, as the bark is for the intermitting fever. Cole, 
380. | 
+ | " The Gout. - + | | 
As there are no medicines yet known that will cure the gout, 
we ſhall confine our obſervations chiefly to regimen, both in 
and out of the fit. r | . „ 
In the fit, if the patient he young and ſtrong, his diet ought 
to be thin and cooling, and his drink of a diluting nature; but 
when the conſtitution is weak, and the patient has been accuſ- 
tomed to live high, this is not a proper time to retrench. In 
this caſe, he muſt keep nearly to his uſual diet, and ſhould take 
frequently a cup of ſtrong negus, or a glaſs of generous wine, 
Wine whey is a very proper drink in this caſe, as it promotes 
the perſpiration without greatly heating the patient. It will 
anſwer this purpoſe better, if a tea- ſpoonful of /al volatile olegſum, 
or ſpirits of hartſhorn, be put into a cup of it twice a day, It 
will likewiſe 'be proper to give at bed-time, a tea-ſpoonful of 
the-volatile tincture of guaiarum, in a large draught of warm 


Wine 
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wine whey. This will greatly promote perſpiration through the 
night. | 7 8 | 
Many things will ſhorten a fit of the gout, and ſome will 
drive it off all together; but nothing hits yet been found which 
will do this with ſafety to the patient, In pain, we eagerly 
graſp at any thing that promiſes immediate eaſe, and even ha- 
zard life itſelf for a temporary relief? This is the true reaſon 
why ſo many infallible remedies have been propoſed for the gout, 
and why ſuch numbers have loſt their lives by the uſè of them, 
It would be as imprudent to ſtop the ſmall:pox from tifing, and 
to drive it into the blood, as to attempt to repel the gouty 
matter after it has been. thrown upon the extremities. The 
latter is as much an effort of nature to free herſelf from an 
offendirig cauſe as the former, and ought equally to be pro- 
moted. | | ey : 

After the fit is over, the patient ought to take a gentle doſe 
er two of the bitter tincturè of rhubarb, or ſome other warm 
ſtomachic purge. He ſhould alſo drink a weak infuſion of ſto- 
machic bitters in ſmall wine or ale, as the Peruvian bark, with 
cinnamon; Virginian ſnake- root, and orange-peel. The diet at 
this time ſhould be light, but nouriſhing ; and gentle exerciſe 
ought to be taken on horſebzck, or in a carriage. Sydenham; 
Tiſſot. Buchau. Ge” 


$2 The Gravel and Stones 
Perfons afflicted with the gravel or ſtone, ſhould avoid ali- 
ments of a windy or heating nature, as falt meats, ſour fruits, 
&c. Their diet ought chiefly to conſiſt of ſuch things as tend 
to promote the ſecretion of urine, and to keep the body open; 
Artichokes, aſparagus, Tpinach, lettiice, parſley, ſuccory, pura 
flane, turnips, potatoes, carrots, and radiſhes, may be ſafely eat. 
Onions, leeks; and celefy, are, in this caſe; reckoned medicinal, 
The moſt proper drinks ire whey, butter-milk, milk and wa- 
ter, barley-water, decoctions of the roots of marſh mallows, parſ- 
ley, liquorice, or of other mild mucilagirious vegetables, as lin- 
ſecd, limetree-buds, or leaves, &c; If the patient has been ac- 
cuſtomed to generous liquors; ke may drink ſmall gin punch 
without acid. | „„ | 
Dr. White adviſes patients who are ſubject to frequent fits ' 
of the gravel in the kidnies, but have no ſtone in the bladder, to 
drink every morning; two or three hours before breakfaſt, an 
Efgliſh pint of oyſter or cockle-ſhell lime-water; The doctor 
very juſtly obſerves. that though this quantity might be too 
ſmall to have any ſetifible effect in diffolving a ſtone in the 
bladder, yer it may very probably prevent-its growth. | 
When a ſtone is formed in the bladder, the doctor recom- 
mends Alicant ſoap, oyſter or cockle-ſhell lime-water, to be 
taken in the following manner: —The patient muſt iwallow, 
every day, in any form that is = diſagreeable, an ounce * 
| | das 
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338 THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN. | 
the: internal part of Alcant: ſo:p, and drink three or four 
Engliſh pints of oyſter or cockle-ihell lime-water, The ſoap is 
to be divided into three doſes ; the largeſt to be taken faſting 
in the morning. early; the ſecond at noon; and the third at 
ſeven in the evening; drinking after each doſe a. large 
draugh of the lime water; the remainder of which he may 
take any time betwixt dinner and ſupper, inſtead - of other 
liquors. 

The patient ſhould begin with a ſmaller quantity of the lime- 
water and ſoap than that mentioned above; at firſt, an Engliſh 
pint of the former, and three drachms of the latter, may be 
taken daily, 'Fhis quantity, however, he may increaſe by de- 
grees, and ought to perſevere in the uſe of theſe: medicines, 
eſpecially if he finds any abatement of his complaints, for ſeveral 
months; nay, if the ſtone be very large, for years. It may like- 
wiſe be proper for the patient, if he be. ſeverely pained, not 
only to begin with the ſoap and lime-water in ſmall quantities, 
bur to take the ſecond or third lime-water inſtead- of the firſt, 
However, after he has been accuſtomed to theſe medicines, he 


may not only take the firſt water, but, if he finds he can eafily 


bear it, heighten its diſſolving power ſtill more, by pouring it a 
ſecond time on freſh calcined ſhells, "1-1 

The cauſtic alkali, or ſoap-lees, is the medicine. chiefly in. 
vogue at preſent for the ſtone, It is of a very acrid nature, and 
ought therefore to be given in ſome gelatinous or mucilaginous 
liquor; as, veal broth, new milk, linſeed-tea, a ſolution of gum 
arabic, or a decoction of marſh-mallow- roots. The patient 
muſt begin with ſmall doſes of the lees, as thirty or forty 
drops, and increaſe by degrees, as far as the ſtomach will 
bear it. | | 

The only other medicine which I ſhall mention is the uva u. 
It has been greatly extolled of late both for the gravel and ſtone, 
It ſeems, however, to be in all reſpects inferior to the ſoap and 
lime-water ;, but- it-is-leſs diſagreeable, and has. frequently, to 
my knowledge, relieved gravelly complaints. It is generall taken 
in powder from half a drachm to a whole drachm, two or three 
times a day. It may, however, be taken to the quantity of ſe- 
ven or eight drachms a day, with great ſafety and. good effect. 


15 The. Gripes in Children. . 

When an infant is troubled with gripes, it ought not at firſt 
to be doſed with brandy, ſpiceries, and other hot things; bat 
ſhould! have its body opened with an emollient clyſter, and, at 
the ſame time, a little brandy may be rubbed on its belly with a 
warm hand before the fire. I have ſeldom ſeen this fail to eaſe 
the gripes of infants, If it ſnould happen, however, not to ſuc- 
ceed a little brandy, or other ſpirits, may be mixed with thrice 
the quantity of warm water, and a tea- ſpoonful be given 3 
= | a | quently, 
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quently, till the infant be eaſier. Sometimes a little peppers 
mint water will anſwer this purpoſe very well. 

: The Hooping, or Chin Cough. | 
Oneof the moſt effectual remedies in the chin- cough, is change 
of air. This often removes the mialady; even when the chan 
ſeems to be from a purer, to a leſs wholeſome air. This may, ini 
ſome meaſure, depend on the patient's being removed from the 
place where the infection prevails. Moſt of the diſeaſes of chil- 
dren are infectious; nor is it at all uncommon to find the chin- 
tough prevailing in one town or village, when another; at a very 
ſmall diſtance, is quite free from it, But whatever be the cauſe, 
we are ſure of the fact. No time ought therefore to be loft in 
removing the patient to ſome diſtance from the place where 
he got the diſeaſe, and, if poſſible, into a more pure and warm 


Alx. | 
When the diſeaſe proves violent, and the patient is in danger 
of being ſuffocated by the cough, he ought to be bled, eſpecially 
if there be a fever; with a hard full pulſe: But as the chief in- 
tention of bleeding is to prevent an inflammition of the lungs, 
and to render it more ſafe to give vomits, it will ſeldom be ne- 
ceflary to repeat the operation; yet if there be ſymptoms of an 
inflammation of the lungs, a ſecond, or even a third bleeding, 
may be 7 eee | | 
The body ought to be kept gently open. The beſt medicines 
for this purpoſe are rhubarb and its bete. as the ſytup, 
tincture, &c. Of theſe à tea-ſpoonful or two may be given to 
an infant twice or thrice a day, as there is occaſion. To ſuch 
as are farther advanced, the doſe muſt be proportionally increaſ- 
ed, and repeated till it has the defired effect. Thoſe who cannot 
be brought to take the bitter tincture, may have an itifuſiom of 
fenna and prunes, ſweetened with manna, coarſe fugar, or ho- 
ney ; of a few grains of rhubarb mixed with a tea- — or 
two of ſyrup, of currant jelly, fo as ts diſguiſe the taſte. Moſt 
children are fond of ſyrups and jellies, and feldom refuſe even 
N medicine when mixed with them. 
The garlic ointment is a well-known remedy in North Bri- 
tain for the chin- cdugh. It is made by beating in a mortar, garlic 
with an equal quantity of hogs-lard. With this the ſoles of the 
feet may be tubbed twice or thrice a day; btit the beſt method 
is to ſpread it upon a rag, and apply it in the fotm of a plaſter, 
It ſhould be renewed every night and morning at leaft, as the 
garlic ſoon looſes its virtue. This is ati exceeding good medi- 
cine, both in the chin-cough, and in moſt other coughs 
an obſtinate nature. It ought not, however, to be uſed when 
the patient is very hot and fevetith, leſt it ſhould increaſe theſe 


* 
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Ihe feet ſhould be bathed once in every two or three days in 
lukewarm water; and a Burgundy-pitch plaſter kept conſtantly 
between the ſhoulders. But when the diſeaſe proves very vio- 
lent, it will be neceffary, inſtead of it, to apply a bliſtering- 

Plaſter, and keep the part open for ſome time with iſſue oint- 
ment. 

When the diſeaſe is prolonged, and the patient is free from a 
fever, the Peruvian bark, and other bitters, are the moſt proper 
medicines. The bark may be either taken in ſubſtance, or in 
a decoction or infufion, as is moſt agreeable. For a child, ten, 
fifteen, or twenty grains, according to the age of the patient, 
may be given three or four times a day. For an adult, half 4 
drachm, or two ſcruples, will be proper. Some give the extract 
of the bark with cantharides; but to manage this, requires a 
conſiderable attention. It is more ſafe to give a few grains of 

| caſtor along with the bark, A child of ſix or ſeven years of 

age may take ſeven or eight grains of caſtor, with fifteen grains 

of powdered bark, for a dofe. This may be made into a mix- 

ture with two or three ounces of fimple-diſtitled water, and a 
little ſyrup, and taken three or four times a day. Buchan. 


Chambers. | I 
: | The Faundice. | ; 
This diſeaſe is firſt obſervable in the white of the eye, which 
appears yellow. Afterwards the whole ſkin puts on a yellow 
appearance. The urine too is of a ſaffron colour, and dyes a 
white cloth of the ſame colour. There is likewiſe a ſpecies of 
this diſeaſe called the black jaundice. | | 
If the patient be young, and the diſeaſe complicated with no 
other malady, it is ſeldom dangerous; but in old people, where 
it continues long, returns frequently, or is complicated with the 
dropſy, or hypochondriac ſymptoms, it generally proves fatal. 
The black jaundice is more dangerous than the yellow. 
If the patient be young, of a full ſanguine habit, and com- 
Plains of pain in the right fide, about the region of the liver, 
bleeding will be rieceflary. After this a vomit muſt be admi- 
niſtered ; and if the diſeaſe proves obſtinate, it may be repeated 
once or twice. No medicines are more beneficial in the jaun- 
dice than vomits, eſpecially where it is not attended with in- 
flammation. Half a drachm of ipecacuanha, in powder, will 
be a ſufficient doſe for an adult. It may be wrought off with 
weak camomile tea, or lukewarm water. The body muſt like- 
wiſe be kept open, by taking a ſufficient, quantity of Caſtile 
ſoap. _ eee e e 280 
I have known Harrowgate ſulphur-water cure the jaundice 
of very long ſtanding. It ſhould be uſed for ſome weeks, and 
the patient muſt drink and bathe, e. 
- The ſoluble tartar is a very proper medicine in the jaundice, 
ph „„ | A dracham 
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A drachm of it may be taken every night and morning in a cup 
of tea or water-gruel. If it does not open the body, the doſe 
may be increaſed. A very obſtinate Jaundice has been cured 
by ſwallowing raw eggs. | 

Perſons ſubject to the 3 ought to take as much ex- 
erciſe as poſſible, and to avoid all heating and aſtringent ali- 
ments. Buchan, ph ao 

De Itch. 


| The zich is ſeldom a dangerous diſeaſe, unleſs where it is 
rendered ſo by neglech or improper treatment. If it be ſuf- 
fered to continue too long, it may vitiate the whole maſs of 
humours; and if it be ſuddenly drove in, without proper eva - 
cuations, it may occaſion fevers, inflammations of the viſcera, 
and other internal diſorders. 

The beſt medicine yet known for the itch, is ſulphur, which 
qught to be uſed both externally and internally. The parts. 
molt affected may be rubbed with an ojntment made of the, 
flowers of ſulphur, two ounces; crude: fal ammoniac, finely. 
powdered, two drachms; hog's lard or butter, four ounces z if 
a ſcruple or half a drachm of the eſſence of lemon be added, it 
will entirely take away the diſagreeable ſmell. About the bulk. 
of a nutmeg of this may be rubbed upon the extremities at, 
bed-time, twice or thrice a week. It is ſeldom neceſſary to 
rub the whole body; but when it is, it ought not to be done all. 

| at once, as it is dangerous to ſtop too many pores at the ſame 
time. 

Before the patient begins to uſe the ointment, he ought, if 
he be of a full habit, to bleed, or to take a purge or two, It. 
will likewiſe be proper, during the uſe of it, to take every 
morning as much of the flower of brimſtone and cream of 
tartar, in a little treacle or new milk, as will keep the body 
gently open. He ſhould beware of catching cold, ſhould wear 
more clothes than uſual, and take every ching warm. The 
ſame clothes, the, linen excepted, ought to be worn all the time. 
of uſing the ointment ; and ſuch clothes as have been worn 
while the patient was under the diſeaſe, are not to be uſed. 

again, unleſs they have been fumigated with brimſtone, and - 
thoroughly cleaned, otherwiſe they will communicate the in- 
fection anew®, Pringle, | 


* Sir John Pringle obſerves, that, ED" this dj 0 may ſeem . 
trifling, there is no one in the army that is more troubleſome to cure, . 
as the infection of ten lurks in clothes, c. and breaks out a ſecond, or 
ey a "I time, The fame. inconvemency occur, in private families, 

particular regard is paid to the changing or cleaning of their 
2 56, b loft is by na means an eaſy operation, 
'Z 3 A Diar- 
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THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN: 
| A Diarrhea, or Logſenęſs. 


A looſeneſs, in many caſes, is not to be conſidered as a diſ- 
eaſe, but rather as a falutary evacuation, It ought, therefore, 


* 


never to be ſtopped, unleſs when it continues too long, or evi- 


LY 


dently weakens the patient. As this, however, ſometimes ha 
pens, I ſhall point out the moſt common cauſes of a looſenefs, 
with the proper method of treatment, 

When a looſeneſs is occaſioned by catching cold, or an ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration, the patient ought to keep warm, to drink 
freely of weak diluting liquors, to baths his feet and legs fre- 
quently in lukewarm water, to wear flannel next his ſkin, and 
to take every other method to reſtore the perſpiration. 

In a looſeneſs which proceeds from exceſs or repletion, a 
vomit is the proper medicine. Vomits not only cleanſe the 
ſtomach, but promote all the ſecretions, which render them of 
great importance in carrying off a debauch. Half a drachm 
of ipecacuanha, in powder, will anſwer this purpoſe very well. 
A day or two after the yomit, the fame quantity of rhubarb. 
may be taken, and repeated two or three times, if the looſeneſs 
continues. The patient ought to live upon light vegetable 
food of eaſy digeſtion, and ta drink whey, thin gruel, or barley 
water, | 5 | . 

A looſeneſs, occafioned by the obſtruction of any cuſtomary 
evacuation, generally requires bleeding. If that does not ſuc- 
ceed, other evacuations may be ſubſtituted in the room of thoſe 
Which are obſtructed. At the ſame tine every method is to be 
taken to reſtore the uſual diſcharges, as not only the cure of 
the diſeaſe, but the patient's life may depend on this, 

A periodical looſeneſs ought never to be ſtopped. It is al- 
ways an effort of nature to carry off ſome offending matter, 
which, if retained in the body, might have fatal effects. Chil- 
dren are very liable to this kind of looſeneſs, eſpecially while 
toothing. It is, however, fo far from being hurtful to them, 
that ſuch children generally get their teeth with leſs trouble. 
If theſe looſe ſtools ſhould at any time prove ſour or griping, 
a tea- ſpoonful of magneſia alba, with four or five grains of rhu- 
barb, may be given to the child in a little panada, or any other 
food. This, if repeated three or four times, will generally cor- 
rect the acidity, and carry off the griping ſtools. 

From whatever cauſe a looſeneſs proceeds, when it is found 
neceflary to check it, the diet ought to confiſt of rice boiled 
with milk, and flayoured with cinnamon; rice-jelly ; ſago, 
with red port; and the lighter forts of fleſh meat roaſted. 
The drink may be thin water-gruel, rice-water, or weak broth 

ade from lean veal, oy with a ſheep's head, as being more 
Flatinous than mutton, beef, or chicken broth, - Buchan. 
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| ObftruBtinns in 'yourg Girls. 

After a female has arrived at that period of Hife when the 
menſes uſually begin to flow, and they do not appear, but, on 
the contrary, her health and Tpirits begin to decline, I would 
adviſe, inſtead of fhutting the poor girl up in the houſe, and 
doſing her with fteel, afafcetida, and other naufeous trugs, to 
place her in a ſituation where ſhe can enjoy the benefit of Free 
air and agreeable company. There let her eat wholeſome 
food, take ſufficient exerciſe, and amuſe herſelf in the moſt 
agreeable manner; and we have little reaſon to fear, but Na- 
ture, thus affifted, will do her proper work. Indeed the ſel- 
dom fails, unleſs where the fault is on our fide. | 

This diſcharge, in the beginning is ſeldom fo inſtantaneous 
as to ſurpriſe females unawares. Tt is generally preceded 
ſymptoms which foretel its approach; as à fenſe of heat, weight, 
and dull pain in the loins; diſtention and hardneſs of the breaſts; 
head-ach; loſs of appetite; laſſitude; paleneſs of the counte- 
nance; and fometimes a flight degree of fever. When theſe 
ſymptoms appear about the age at which the menſtrual flux 
uſually begins, every thing ſhould be carefully avoided which 
may obſtruct that neceflary and falutary evacuation z and all 
means uſed to promote it; as ſitting frequently over the team 
of warm water, drinking warm diluting liquors, &c. 

After the men/es have once begun to flow, the greateſt care 
ſhould be taken to avoid every thing that may tend to obſtruct 
them. Females ought to be exceedmgly cautious of what they 
eat or drink at the time they are out of order. Every thing 
that is cold, or apt to four on the ſtomach, ought to be avoided; 
as fruit, butter milk, and ſuch like. Fiſh, and all kinds of food 
that are hard of digeſtion, are alſo to be avoided. As it is im- 
poſſible to mention every thing that may diſagree with indivi- 
duals at this time, T would recommend it to every female to be 
very attentive to what diſagrees with herfelf, and carefally to 
avoid it, | 8 | | | 

From whatever cauſe this flux is obſtructed, except in the 
ſtate of pregnancy, proper means ſhould be uſed to reſtore it. 
For this purpoſe I would recommend ſu ffi ent exerciſe in a 
dry, open, and rather cool air; wholeſome diet, and if the 
body be weak and languid, generous liquors; alfo cheerful 
company, and all manner of amuſements, If thefe fail, re- 
courſe muſt be had to medicine, . LP 
When obſtructions proceed from a weak relaxed ſtate of the 
ſolids, ſuch medicines as tend to promote digeſtion, to brate the 
ſolids, and affiſt the body in preparing good blood, ought to Be 
uſed. The principal of theſe are iron and the Peruvian bark, 
with all other bitter and aftringent medicines. Filings of iron 
maybe infuſed in wine or * two or three ours to an * - 
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liſh quart, and after it has ſtood for two or three weeks, it may 
be filtered, and about half a wine glaſs of it taken twice a day: 
or prepared ſteel may be taken in the doſe of half a drachq;, 
mixed with a little honey or treagſe, three or four times à day, 
The bark, and pther bitters, may be either faken in ſubſtance 
or infuſion, as is moſt agreeable tg the patient. 
But the menſtrual flux may be too great as well as too ſmall. 
When thjs happens, the patient becames weak, the colour pale, 
the appetite and digeſtion are bad, and cedematous ſwellings of 
the feet, dropſies, and conſumptions enſye. This frequently 
happens to women about the age of forty-five and fifty, and is 
very difficult to cure. It may proceed from a ſedentary life, a 
full diet, conſiſting chiefly of ſalted, high ſeaſoned, or acrid 
food; the uſe of ſpirituous liquors; exceſſive fatigue ; relax- 
ation; a diflalved ſtate of the bload ; violent paſſions of 'the 
ind, &c. | | 
in he treatment of this diſeaſe muſt be varied according to its 
cauſe, When it is agcaſioned by any error in the patient's re- 
gimen, an oppoſite courſe to that which induced the diſorder, 
muſt be purſued, and ſuch medicines taken as haye a tendency 
to reſtrain the flux, and counteract the morbid affeCtiong of the 
ſyſtem from whence it proceeds. Arbuthnot. 


bs The Bleeding and Blind Piles. 4 
A diſcharge of blood from the hœmorrhoidal veſſels, is. cal- 


+4 0 


tory fevers. | ka 
In the management of the 22 regard muſt be had to his 
habit of body, his age, ſtrength, and manner of living. A di- 
charge which might be exceſſive, and proye hurtful to one, 
may be very moderate, and even ſalutary to another. That 
only is to be eſteemed dangerous which cantinues tao Jong, 
and is-in ſuch quantity as to waſte the patient's ſtrength, hurt 
digeſtion, nutrition, and other functions neceſſary to life. | 
When this is the caſe, the diſcharge muſt be checked by a 
proper regimen, and aſtringent medicines. - The diet muſt be 
 . cool, but nouriſhing, conſiſting chiefly of bread, milk, cooling 
vegetables, and broths. Ihe drink may be chalybeate water, 
orange whey, decoctions or infuſions of the aſtringent and mu- 
cilaginous plants, as the tormentil root, biſtort, the marſh- 


"The 


© 


pallow roots, &c. 
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The Peruvian bark is likewiſe proper in this caſe, both as a 
firengthener and aſtringent : half a drachm of it may be taken 
in a glaſs of red wine, ſharpened with 2 few drops gf the Sai 
of vitriol, three or four times a day. 

The bleeding piles are ſometimes periodical, and return re: 

gularly once a month, or once in three weeks. In this caſe 
they are always to be conſidered as a ſalytary diſcharge, and by 
no means to be ſtopped, Some have entirely ruined their 
health by ſtopping a periodical diſcharge of blood from the 
hœmorrhoidal veins, 
In the bud piles, bleeding i is generally of uſe. The diet muſt 
be light and thin, and the drink cal and diluting, It is like. 
wiſe neceſlary that the hady be kept gently open, This may 
be done by ſmall doſes of the flowers of brimſtone and gream 
of tartar. They may be mixed in equal quantities, and a teay 
fpoonful taken two or three times a day, or oftener if neceſſary. 
Or an ounce of the flowers of brimſtone, and half an ounce of 
purified nitre, may be mixed with three or four ounces of the 
Jenitive electuary, and a tea-ſpoonful of it taken three or 2 
times a day. 

Various ointments, 1 other external appllencions, are re- 
commended in the piles; but I do not remember to have ſeen 
any effects from theſe worth mentioning. Their principal uſe, 
is to keep the part moiſt, which may be done as well by a ſoft 
poultice, or an emollient cataplaſm. When the pain however, 
is very great, a liniment made of two ounces of emollient oint- 
ment, and half an ounce of liquid laudanum, beat up with the 
yall « of an egg may be applied. Tifjot, Buchan, | 


The Duinſey, or Inflammation of the Throat, 


In general it proceeds from the ſame cauſes as other inflam- 
matory diſorders, viz, an obſtructed perſpiration, or whatever 
heats or * the blogd. An inflammation of the throat is 
often occaſioned by omitting ſome part of the covering uſually 
worn about the neck, by drinking cold liquor when the body is 
warm, by riding or walking againſt a cold northerly wind, or 
any thing that greatly cools the throat, and parts adjacent. It 
may likewiſe proceed from the neglect of bleeding, purging, or 
any other cuſtomary evacuation, - 

The inflammation of the throat is evident from inſpection, 
the parts appearing red and ſwehed; beſides, the patient com- 
plains of pain in ſwallowing. His pulſe is quick and hard, 
with other ſymptoms of a fever. If blood be let, it is generally 
covered with a tough coat of a whitiſſi colour, and the patient 
ſpits a tough phlegm. As the ſwelling and inflammation in- 
creaſe, the breathing and ſwallowing become more difficult; 3 
the pain affects the ears; the eyes generally appear red, and 
Rue face wells. The 3 is often "ON to o keep himſelf 

in 
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in an ereCt poſture, being in danger of ſuffocation; there is a 
conſtant nauſea, or inclination to vomit, and the drink, inſtead 
of paſling into the ſtomach is often returned by the noſe. The 
patient is frequently ſtarved at laſt, merely from an inability ro - 
ſwallow any kind of food. , | 
When the breathing is laborious, with ſtraitneſs of breaſt and 
anxiety, the danger is great, Though the pain in ſwallowing 
be very great, yet while the patient breathes eaſy, there is not 
fo much danger. An external ſwelling is no unfavourable 
ſymptom ; but if it ſuddenly falls, and the difeaſe affects the 
breaſt, the danger is very great. When a quinfey is the conſe- 
quence of ſome other diſeaſe, which has already weakened the 
patient, his ſituation is dangerous. A frothing at the mouth, 
with a ſwelled tongue, a pale, ghaſtly countenance, and coldneſs 
of the extremities, are fatal ſymptoms. „„ 
It is highly neceſſary that the patient be kept eaſy and quiet. 
Violent affections of the mind, or great efforts of the body, may 
prove fatal. He ſhould never even attempt to ſpeak but in a 
low voice. Such a degree of warmth as to promote a conftant, 
gentle ſweat, is proper. When the patient is in bed, his head 
ought to be raiſed a little higher than uſual, 
It is peculiarly neceſſary that the neck be kept warm; for 
which purpoſe ſeveral folds of ſoft flannel may be wrapped 
round it, That alone will often remove a flight complaint of 


the throat, eſpecially if applied in due time. We cannot here 


omit obſerving the propriety of a cuſtom which prevails among 
the peaſants of this country :—when they feel any uneafinels 
of the throat, they wrap a ſtocking about it all night, So effec- 
tual is this remedy, that in many places it paſſes for a charm, 
and the ſtocking is applied with particular ceremonies, The 
cuſtom, however, is undoubtedly a good one, and ſhould never 
be neglected. When the throat has been thus wrapped up all 
night, it muſt not be expoſed to the cold air through the day, 
but an bandkerchief, or a piece of flannel, kept about it till the 
inflamraation be remove. 8 
: The jelly of black currants is a medicine very much in eſteem 
for complaints of the throat; and indeed it is of ſome uſe, It 
ſhould be almoſt conſtantly kept in the mouth, and ſwallowed 
down leiſurely. It may likewiſe be mixed in the e 
drink, or taken any other way. When it cannot be obtained, 
the jelly of red currants, or of mulberries, may be uſed in its 
ſtead. | 3 | . 
Gargles for the throat are very beneficial, They may be 
made of ſage tea, with a little vinegar and honey, or by adding 
to half an Engliſh pint of the pectoral decoction, two or three 
ſpoonfuls of honey, and the fame quantity of currant jelly. 
This may be uſed three or four times a day; and if the _ 
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be troubled with tough viſcid phlegm, the gargle may be ren. 
dered more ſharp and cleanſing, by adding to it a tea-ſpoonful 
of the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. Some recommend gargles made 
of a decoction of the leaves or bark of the blackberry buſh; 
but where the jelly can be had, this is unneceſſary. 

An inflammation of the throat being a moſt acute and dan- 
gerous diſtemper, which ſometimes takes off the patient very 
ſuddenly, it will be proper, as ſoon az the ſymptoms appear, to 
bleed in the arm, or rather in the jugular vein, and ta repeat 
the operation as circumſtances require, 

It ſometimes happens, before the ulcer breaks, that the ſwel- 
ling is ſo great as entirely to prevent any thing from getting 
down into the ſtomach, In this caſe, the patient muſt inevi- 
tably periſh, unleſs he can be ſupported in ſome other way. 
This can only be done by nouriſhing clyſters of broth, or gruel, 
with milk, &c. Patients have often been ſupported by theſe 
for ſeveral days, till the tumour has broke; and afterwards. 
they have recovered. Huxham. Fot bergill. | 


The acute rheumatiſm commonly begins with wearineſs, 
ſhivering, a quick pulſe, reſtleſsneſs, thirſt, and other ſymptoms 
of a fever, Afterwards the patient complains of flying pains, 
which are increaſed by the leaſt motion. Theſe at laſt fix in 
the joints, which are often attended with ſwelling and inflam- 
mation. If blood be let in this diſeaſe, it has generally the 
ſame appearance as in the pleuriſy. 

In this kind of rheumatiſm, the treatment of the patient is 
nearly the ſame as in an acute or inflammatory tever. 

The chronic rheumatiſm is ſeldom attended with any conſi- 
derable degree of fever, and is generally confined to ſome par- 
ticular part of the body, as the ſhoulders, the back, or the loins. 
There is ſeldom any inflammation or ſwelling in this caſe. 
Perſons in the decline of life are moſt ſubject to the chronic 
rheumatiſm, In ſuch patients it often proves extremely obſti- 
nate, and fometimes incurable. - | 

In this kind of rheumatiſm, the regimen ſhould be nearly 
the ſame as in the acute. Cool and diluting diet, conſiſting 
chiefly of vegetable ſubſtances, as ſtewed prunes, coddled ap- 
ples, currants or gooſeberries boiled in milk, is moſt proper. 
Arbuthnot ſays, If there be a ſpecific in aliment for the rheu- 
c matiſm, it is certainly whey ;” and adds, © that he knew a 
ce perſon ſubject to this diſeaſe, who could never be cured by 
ce any other method but a diet of whey and bread,” He like- 
wiſe ſays, „that cream of tartar in water gruel, taken for 


4 ſeveral days, will eaſe rheumatic pains conſiderably, This [ 


have 
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have often experienced, but found it always more efficacious! 
when joined with gum guaiacum. 

What I have generally found anſwer better than either * 
theſe, in obſtinate fixed rheumatic pains, is the warm plaſter, 
made as follows: Take of gum plaſter, one ounce; bliſtering 
cc plaſter, two drachms; melt them together over a gentle fire.” 


J have likewife known a plaſter of Burgundy pitch, worn for 


ſome time on the part ai8Cted, give great relief in rheumatic 
caſes. Dr. Alexander ſays, « He has frequently cured many 
cc obſtinate rheumatic pains, by rubbing the part affected with: 
« tincture of cantharides,” When the common tincture did 
not ſucceed, he uſed it of a double or treble ſtrength, Cup- 
ping upon the part affected is likewiſe very often — OTE 
and is greatly preferable to the application of leeches. 

There are ſeveral of our own domeſtic plants which may be 
uſed with advantage in the rheumatiſm. One of the beſt, is 
the white myford. A table ſpoonful of the ſeed of this plant 
may be taken twice or thrice a day. in a glaſs of water or ſmall: 
wine, The water trefoil is likewiſe of great uſe in this com- 
plaint It may be infuſed in ale or wine, or drank in form of 
tea. The ground- ivy, camomile, and ſeveral other bitters, are 
alſo beneficial, and may be uſed in the ſame manner. No be- 
nefit Linde i is to be experienced from theſe, unleſs ey be 
takew for a conſiderable time. Trot. Arbulb nt. 

| The Rickets, | 


18 this diſeaſe is often attended with evident ſigns of. ads 
nels and relaxation, our chief aim in the eure muſt be to brace 
and ſtrengthen the ſolids, and to promote digeſtion and the 
due preparation of the fluids. Theſe important ends will be: 
beſt anſwered by wholeſome nouriſhing diet, ſuited to the age 
and ſtrength of the patient, open dry air, and ſufficient exer- 
ciſe. If the child has a bad nurſe, who either neglects her 
duty or does not underſtand it, ſhe ſhould be changed, If the 
ſeaſon be cold, the child ought to be kept warm; and when 
the weather is hot, it ought to be kept cool; as ſweating is: 
apt to weaken it, and too great a degree of cold has the fame 
effect. The limbs ſhould” be rubbed frequently with a warm 
hand, and the child kept as cheerful as poſſible. 

The diet ought to be dry and nouriſhing, as good bits, 
roaſted fleſh, &c. Biſcuit is generally reckoned the beſt bread, 
and pigeons, pullets, veal, rabbits, or mutton, roaſted or min · 
ced, are the moſt proper fleſh. If the child be too young for: 
fieth meats, he may have rice, millet, or pearl barley. boiled: 
with raiſins, to-which may be added a little wine and ſpice. 
His drink may be good claret, mixed with an equal quantity of 
water; Thoſe who cannot afford claret, may give the child 
now and then a wine-glaſs of mild ale, or good porter. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes iſſues have been found beneficial in this diſeaſe; 
They are peculiarly neceſſary for children who abound with 
groſs humours. An infuſion of the Peruvian bark, in wine or 
ale, would be of ſervice, were it poſſible to bring children to take _ 
it. I might here mention many other medicines which have 
been recommended for the rickets; but as there is far more 
danger in truſting to theſe, than in neglecting them altogether, 
I chuſe rather to paſs them over, and to recommend a proper 
regimen as the thing chiefly to be depended upon. Buchan, 


The Scurvy, 


This diſeaſe may be known by unufual wearineſs, heavineſs, 
and difficulty of breathing, eſpecially after morion ; 3 
of the gums, which are apt to bleed on the ſlighteſt touch; 
ſtinking breath; frequent bleeding at the noſe; crackling. of 
the joints; difficulty of walking; ſometimes a ſwelling, and 
ſometimes a falling away of the legs, on which there are livid, 
yellow. or voilet-coloured ſpots; the face is generally of a pale 
or leaden colour. As the difeaſe advances, other ſymptoms 

come on; as rottenneſs of the teeth, hzmorrhages, or diſ- 
charges of blood from different parts of che body, foul obſtinate 
ulcers, pains in various parts, eſpecially about the breaſt, dry 
ſcaly eruptions all over the body, &c. At laſt, a wiſting or 
hectic fever comes on, and the miſerable patient is often carried 
off by a dyſentry, a diarrhæa, a dropſy, the palſey, fainting fits, 
or a mortification of ſome of the bowels. 

I Enow no way of curing this diſeaſe, but by purſuing a plan 
directly oppoſite to that which it brings on, It proceeds 
from a viciated ſtate of the hamours, occaſioned by errors in 
diet, air, exerciſe ; and theſe cannot be removed but by a pro- 
per attention to theſe important articles. 

If the patient has been obliged to breathe a cold damp, or 
confined air, be ſhould be removed, as ſoon as poſſible, to a 
dry, open, and moderately warm one. If there is reaſon to 
believe that the diſcaſe proceeds from a ſedentary life, or de- 
prefling paſſions, as grief, fear, &c. the patient muſt take daily 
as much exerciſe in the open air as he can bear, and his mind 
ſhould be drverted by cheerful company, and other amuſements. 
Nothing has a greater tendency either to prevent or remove 
this diſeaſe, than conſtant cheerfulneſs and good humour, But 
this, alas! is ſeldom the lot of perſons afflicted with the ſcur- 

vw they are generally ſurly, peeviſh, and moroſe. 

hen the ſcurvy has been brought on by a long uſe of ſalted 
proviſions, the proper medicine is a diet conſiſting of freſh ve- 
getables; as oranges, apples. lemons, limes, tamarinds, water 
creſſes, ſcurvy grais, brook lime, &c. The uſe of theſe, with 
milk, pot herbs, new bread, and freſh beer or cyder, will feldom + 
fail to remove a a ſcurvy of this k in la if taken before it be too far 


advanced ; 
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advanced; but to have this effect, they muſt be perſiſted in for 
a conſiderahle time, 4.5 
I have often ſeen very extraordinay effects in the land- ſcur- 
vy, from a milk diet. This preparation of flature, is a mixture 
of animal and vegetable properties, which of all others is the 
moſt fit for reſtoring a detayed conſtitution, and removing 
that particular acrimony of the humours which ſeems to con- 
Ritute the very eſſence of the ſcurvy, and many other diſeaſes; 
But people deſpiſe this wholeſome and nouriſhing food becauſe 
it is cheap; and devour with greedineſs fleſh and fermented 
liquors, while milk is only deemed fit for their hogs. 7 
The moſt proper drink in the ſcurvy is whey or butter-milk. 
When thefe cannot be had, ſound cyder, perry, or ſpruce beer, 
may be uſed. Wort has likewiſe been found to be a proper 
drink in the ſcurvy, and may be uſed at ſea, as malt will keep 
during the longeſt voyage. A decottion of the tops of the 
ſpruce fir, is likewiſe proper, It may be drank in-the quantity 
of an Engliſh pint twice a-day. Tar water may be uſed for 
the ſame purpoſe, or decoctions of any of the mild mucila- 
Pham: vegetables; as ſarſaparilla, marſh-mallow roots, &c. 
nfuſions of the bitter plants, as ground - ivy, the leſſer centaury, 
marſh trefoil, &c. are likewiſe beneficial, I have ſeen the 
peaſants in ſome parts of Britain expreſs the juice of the laſt- 
mentioned plant, and drink it with good effect in thoſe foul 
ſcorbutic eruptions with which they are often troubled in the 
ſpring ſeaſon. : TOR 5 
A flight degree of ſcurvy may be carried off by frequently 
ſucking a little of the juice of a bitter orange, or à lemon. 
When the diſcaſe affects the gums only, this practice, if con- 
tinued for ſome time, will generally carry it off. We would, 
however, recommend the bitter orange, as greatly prefer ableto 
lemon; it ſeems to be as a medicine, and is not nearly ſo 
hurtful to the ſtomach. Perhaps our own ſorrel may be little 
inferior to either of them. „ * 
All kinds of ſalad are good in the ſcurvy, and ought to be 
eat very plentifully, as ſpinach, lettuce, parſley, cellery, endive, 
radiſh, dandelion, &c. It is amazing to fee how ſoon freſh ve- 
getables in the ſpring cure the brute animals of any ſcab or 
foulneſs which is upon their ſkins, It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that their effect would be as great upon the human ſpecies, 
were they uſed in proper quantity for a ſufficient length of tune, 
Buthan. Chambers. £ 1 75 
3 | Spitting of Blood, &c. 
Spontaneous, or involuntary difcharges of blood, often hap- 
pen from various parts of body. Theſe, however are fo far 


1 5 from being always dangerous, that they prove often ſalutary. 


When fiich diſcharges are critical, which is frequently tho caſe 


— 
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in fevers, they ought not to be ſtopped. Nor indeed is it pro- 
per at any time to ſtop them, unleſs they be ſo great as to en- 
danger the patient's life. Moſt people, afraid of the ſmalleſt 
diſcharge of blood from any part of the body, fly immediately 
fo the uſe of ſtyptic and aſtringent medicines, by which means 
an inflammation of the brain, or ſome other fatal diſeaſe is oc- + 
caſioned, which, had the diſcharge been allowed to go on, 
might have been prevented. 8 oh 
In the early part of life, bleeding at the noſe is very common. 

 Thofe who are further advanced in years, are more liable ta 
heœmoptoe, or diſcharge of blood from the lungs. After the 
middle period of life, hœmorrhoidal fluxes are moſt common; 
we. in the decline of life, diſcharges of blood from the urinary 

aſſages. | 
F Pivoludtary fluxes of blood may proceed from very different, 
and often ſrom quite oppoſite cauſes, Sometimes they are ow- 
ing to a particular conſtruction of the body, as a ſanguine tem- 
perament, a laxity of the veſſels, a plethoric habit, &c. At 
other times they proceed from a determination of the blood to- 
wards one particular part, as the head, the hœmorrhoidal veins, 
&c. They may likewiſe proceed from an inflammatory diſpoſi- 
tion of the blood, in which caſe there is generally ſome degree 
of fever; this likewiſe happens when the flux is occaſioned by 
an obſtructed perſpiration, or a ſtricture upon the ſxin, the 
bowels, or any particular part of the fyſtem. 

The cure of an hemorrhage muſt be adapted to its cauſe. 
When it proceeds from too much blood, or a tendency to in- 
flammation, bleeding, with gentle purges, and other evacua- 
tions, will be neceſſary, It will likewiſe be proper for the pa- 
tient in this caſe to live chiefly upon a vegetable diet, to avoid all 
ſtrong liquors, and food that is of an acrid, hot, and ſtimu- 
lating quality, The body ſhould be kept cool, and the mind 
eaſy. | 
When an hemorrhage is owing to a putrid, or diffolvedt 
ſtate of the blood, the patient ought to live chiefly upon acid 
fruits, with milk and vegetables of a nouriſhing nature, as fago, 
ſalop, &c. His drink may be wine dilated with water, and 
ſharpened with the juice os lemon, vinegar, or ſpirits of vitriol. 
The beft medicine in this caſe is the Peruvian bark, which may 
be taken acccording to the urgency of the ſymptoms. 
When a flux of blood. is the effect of acrid food, or of 

| ſtrong ſtimulating medicines, the cure is to be effected by ſoft 
and mucilaginous diet. The patient may likewiſe take fre- 
quently about the bulk of a.nutmeg of Locatelli's balſam, or the 
ſame quantity of ſperma-ceti. . 

When an obſtructed. perſpiration, or a ſtricture upon any 
part of the ſyſtem is the caule of an hemorrhage, it may be 

| | removed 
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remoded by drinking warm diluting liquors, lying a-bed, 
bathing the extremities in warm water, &c. T/ot. 
"TY The Aphthe, or Thruſh. | 

The apthce are little whitith ulcers affecting the whole in- 
ſide of the mouth, tongue, throat, and ſtomach of infants, 
Sometimes they reach through the whole inteſtinal canal; in 
which caſe they are very dangerous, and often put at end to 

the infant's life. | 9 EI Noe on 
If the apthce are of a pale colour, pellucid, few in number, 
ſoft ſuperficial, and fall eaſily off, they are not dangerous; but 
if opaque, yellow, brown, black, thick, of running together, 
they ought to be dreaded. 4 
The moſt proper medicines for the aphthce, are vomits, and 
tle laxatives, Five grains of rhubarb, and half a drachm 
of magnefia alba, may be rubbed together, and divided into fix 
doſes. one of which may be given to the infant every four or 
five hours till they operate, Theſe powders may either be 
given in the child's food, or à little of the fyrup of pale roſes; 
may be repeated as often as is found neceffary to keep the 
body open. It is common in this eaſe to adminiſter calomel ; 
but as that medicine ſometimes occafions gripes, it ought al- 
ways to be given to infants with cautidn, . 
Many things have been recommended for gargling the mouth 
and throat in this diſeaſe; but it is not eaſy to apply theſe in 
very young infants, I would, therefore, recommended it to 
the nurſe to rub the child's mouth frequently with a little bo- 
rax and honey z or with the following mixture :—Take fine 
honey, an ounce; borax, a drachm; burnt allum, half a 
drachm ; roſe-water two drachms; mix them together. A 
very proper application in this caſe, is a ſolution of ten ox 
twelve grains of white vitroil in eight ounces of barley-water., 
Theſe may be applied with the finger, or by means of a bit of 
ſoft rag tied to the end of a probe. Buchan, 


The Tooth-ach. | 

This diſeaſe is ſo well known, that it needs no deſcription. - 
It has great affinity with the rheumatiſm, and often ſucceeds 
pains of the ſhoulders, and other parts of the body. | 
It may proceed from obſtructed perſpiration, or any of the 
other cauſes of inflammation. I have often known the tooth- 
ach occafioned by neglecting ſome part of the uſual coverings 
of the head, by ſitting with the bare head near an open window, 
or expoling it any how to a draught of cold air. Food or 
drink taken either too hot or too cold, is very hurtful to the 
teeth. Great quantities of ſugar, or other {weetmeats, are like- 
wiſe hurtful. Nothigg is more deſtructive to the teeth than 
cracking nuts, or chewing any kind of hard ſubſtances. Pick- 
r | ing 
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ing the teeth with pins, needles, or any thing that may hurt 
the enamel with which they are covered, does great miſchief, 
as the tooth. is fure to be ſpoiled whenever any thing gets into 
It. Breeding women are very ſubject to the tooth-ach, eſ- 
ſpecially during the firſt three or four months of pregnancy. 
The tooth ach often proceeds from ſcorbutic humours affecting 
the gums. In this taſe the teeth are ſometimes waſted, and 
fall out without any conſiderable degree of pain. The more 
immediate cauſe of the tooth- ach is a rotten or carious tooth. 

In order to relieve the tooth-ach, we muſt firſt endeavour to 
draw off the humours from the part affected. This may be 
done by mild purgatives, ſcarifying the gums, or applying 
leeches to them, and bathing the feet frequently with warm | 
water, The petſpiration ought likewiſe to be promoted, by | 
drinking freely of weak wine whey, or other diluting liquors, 
with ſmall doſes of nitre. Vomits too, have often an exceed- 
ing good effect in the tooth-ach. It is ſeldom ſafe” to admi- 
niſter opiates,” or any kind of heating medicines, or even to 
draw a tooth till proper evacuations have been premiſed, and 
theſe alone will often effect the cure. 

If this fails, and the pain and inflammation till increaſe, a 
ſuppuration may be expected; to promote which, a toaſted fig 
ſhould: be held between the gums and the cheek; bags filled 
with boiled camomile flowers, flowers of elder, or the like; ma 
be applied near the part affected, with as great a degree of 
warmth as the the patient can bear, and renewed as they grow 
cold. The patient may likewiſe receive the ſteam of warm 

water into his mouth, through an inverted funnel, or by hold- 
his head over the nibuel; of a. porripger filled w warm 
water, &c. 

Such things as . the diſcharge of . ſaliva, or could 
the patient to ſpit, are generally of ſervice. | For this purpoſe, 
bitter, hot, or pungent vegetables may be chewed z as gentianz 

calamus aromaticus, or pellitory of Spain. 

Opiates often relieve the tooth-ach. For this purpoſe, a 
little cotton wet with laudanum may be held between the teeth; 

or a piece of ſticking plaſter, about the bigneſs of a ling, 
with a bit of opium in the middle of it, of a ſize nor to prevent 
the ſticking of the other, may be laid on the temporal artery, 
where the pulſation is moſt ſenſible. De la Motte affirms, that 
there are few caſes wherein this will not give relief, If there 
be a hollow tooth, a ſmall pill made of equal parts of camphor 
and opium put into the hollow, is often beneficial, When this 
cannot be had the hollow tooth may be filled with gum maſtich, 
wax, lead, or any ſubſtance that will tick in it, and keep out 
the external air. 

Keeping the teeth ON has rs doubt a tendency to prevent 
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the töoth ach. The beſt method of doing this is to waſh them 
daily with falt and water, a decoction of the bark, or with cold 


water alone. All bruſhing and fcraping of the teeth is dan- 


yerous, and unleſs it be performed with great care, does miſ- 
Wer De 1a Matte. Buchaii, 1 + 


The Bite of the Viper. 


Tue greaſe of this animal rubbed into the wound, is ſaid to 
cure the bite. Though that is all the viper catchers generally 
do when bit, I ſhould not think it ſufficient for the bite of an 
enraged viper. It would be ſurely more ſafe to have the wound 
well ſucked*, and afterwards rubbed with watm falad oil. 
A poultice of bread and milk, ſoftened with ſalad oil, ſhould 
likewiſe be applied to the wound; and the patient ought to 
drink freely of vinegar whey, or water-gruel with vinegar in it, 


to make him ſweat. Vinegar is one of the beſt medicines that 


can be uſed in any kind of poiſon, and ought to be taken very 


liberally. If the patient be ſick, he may take a vomit. This 


courſe will be ſufficient to cure as bite of any of the poiſonous 


animals of this country. 


| Tbe Sting of Waſps, Hornets, Bees, & e. : 
The ſtings of theſe poiſonous inſects are ſeldom attended 


wich danger, unleſs when a perſon happens to be ſtung by a 


t number of them at the ſame time; in which caſe ſome- 


thing ſhould be done to abate the inflammation and ſwelling, 


Some, for this purpoſe, apply honey, others lay pounded: parſley 


to the part. A mixture of vas on and Venice treacle is likes 


wiſe recommended; but I have always found rubbing the part 
with warm ſalad oil ſucceed very well, Indeed, when the 
ſings are ſo numerous as to endanger the patient's life, which 
is ſometimes the caſe, he muſt not only have oily poultices ap - 


pked to the part, but muſt likewiſe be bled, and take ſome cool | | 


ing medicines, as nitre, or cream of tartar, and thould drink 
ee of diluting liquors. Buchan. 


Worms. | 
„ Though numberleſs medicines are extolled for killing and 


De practice of fucking out ;poiſons is very ancient, and indeed 


* a; can be more 8 When the bite cannot be cut out, this 


Se 


Ii the moſt likely way for extraing poiſon, There can be no danger 
In performing 2579 ce 
| . the body by a wound. he — who ſucks the wound ought 


„ as the poiſon does no harm unleſs it be taken 


r, to ts his mouth frequently with 22 oil, auhich "El 


ſave him from even the legſt inconveniency. 1 he Bſy Ni in Africa, 


and the Merſi in Italy, are famed for curing the Files of paſonous 


F Neth 44 Sucking the wound; and wwe are told that the Indians in 


orth America — the ſame at this day. 


expelling 
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expelling worms, yet no diſeaſe more frequently baffles the phy- 
ſicians* ſkill. In general, the moſt proper medicines for their 
expulſion, are ſtrong purgatives ; and to prevent their breed- 
ing, ſtomachic bitters, with now and then a glaſs of good wine. 

The beſt purge for an adult is jalap and calomel. Five and 
twenty or thirty grains of the former, with ſix or ſeven of the 
latter, mixed in ſyrup, may be taken early in the morning, for 
a doſe. It will be proper that the patient keep the houſe all 
day, and drink nothing cold. The doſe may be repeated once 
or twice a week, for a fortnight or three weeks. On the inter- 
mediate days, the patient may take a drachm of the powder of 
tin, twice of thrice a day, mixed with ſyrup, honey, or treacle, 

Thoſe who do not chuſe to take calomel, may make uſe of 
the bitter purgatives; as aloes, hiera picra, tincture of ſenna, 
and rhubarb, &c. DIES le ol | 

Oily medicines are ſometimes found beneficial for expelling 
worms. An ounce of ſalad oil and a table-fpoonful of com- 
mon ſalt may be taken in a glaſs of red port wine thrice a day, 
or oftener if the ftomach will bear it. But the more common 
form of uſing oil is in clyſters. Oily clyſters, ſweetened with 
ſugar or honey, are very efficacious in bringing away the ſhort 
round worms called aſcardes, and likewiſe the teres. | 

I have frequently known thoſe big bellies, which in children 
are commonly reckoned a fign of worms, quite removed by giv- 
ing them white ſoap in their pottage, or other food. Tanſy 
garlic, and rue, are all good againſt worms, and may be uſed 
various ways. I might have mentioned many other plants, 
both for external and internal uſe, as the cabbage-bark, &c. but 
think the powder of tin, with Ethiops mineral, and the purges 
of rhubarb and calomel, are more to be depended on. 

Balls purging vermifuge powder is a very powerful medicine. 
It is made of equal parts of rhubarb, ſcammony, and calomel, 
with as much double refined ſugar as is equal to the weight of 
all the other ingredients. Theſe muſt be well mixed together, 
and reduced to a fine powder. The doſe for a child, is fro 
ten grains to twenty, one or twice a week. An adult may take. 
a drachm for a doſe. | \ 

Parents who would preſerve tl:eir children from worms ought . 


to allow them plenty of exerciſe in the open air; to take care _ 


that their food be wholefome and ſufficiently ſolid ; and, as far 
as poſſible, to prevent their eating raw herbs, roots, or green 

traſhy fruits. It will not be amiſs to allow a child who is ſub- 
ject to worms, a glaſs of red wine after meals; as every thing 
that braces and ſtrengthens the ſtomach is good both for pre- 
venting and expelling theſe vermin. Ball. Buchan. N 
N 3 | Of Vomiting. | 
Vomiting may proceed. from various cauſes; as excels in eat- 
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ing and drinking; foulneſs of the ſtomach; the acrimony of the 
aliments; a tranſlation of the morbific matter of ulcers, of the 
gout, the eryſipelas, or other diſeaſes of the ſtomach. It may 
likewiſe proceed. from a looſeneſs having been too. ſuddenly 
ſtopped; from the ſtoppage of any cuſtomary evacuation, as the 
bleeding piles, the menſes, &c. from a weakneſs of the ſtomach, 

the cholic, the iliac paſſion, a rupture, a fit of the gravel, worms, 
or from any kind of poiſon taken into the ſtomach. It is an 

uſual ſymptom of injuries done to the brain; as e, 

compreſſions, &c. 

Vomiting may be occaſioned by unuſual motions ; 3 as failin g. 
being drawn backwards in a cart or coach, &c. It may likewiſe 
be excited by violent paſſions, or by the idea of nauſeous or 
diſagreeable objects, eſpecially of ſuch things as have formerly 
produced vomiting. Sometimes it proceeds from a regurgita- 
tion of the. bile into the ſtomach; in this caſe, what the patient 
vomits is generally of a yellow or greeniſh colour and has a 
bitter taſte. Perſons who are ſubject to nervous affections are 
often ſuddenly ſeized with violent fits of vomiting. Laſtly 1 
vomiting is a common ſymptom of pregnancy. In this caſe it 
generally. comes on about two weeks after the ſtoppage of the 
menſes, and continues during the firſt three or four months, , 

When vomiting proceeds from a foul ſtomach or indigeſtion, 
it is not to be conſidered as a difeaſe, but as the cure of a diſ- 
eaſe. It ought therefore to to be promoted by drinking luke- 
warm water, or thin gruel. If this does not put a ſtop to the 
vomiting, a doſe of ipecacuanha may be taken, and worked off 
with weak camomile-tea. 

When the obſtruction of cuſtomary evacuations . vo- 
miting, all means muſt be uſed to reſtore theſe diſcharges; or, if 
that cannot be effected, their place muſt be ſupplied by others, 
as . purging, bathing the extremities in warm water, 
opening iſſues, ſetons, perpetual bliſters, &c. | 

When vomiting is the effect of pregnancy, it may generally 
be mitigated by bleeding, and keeping the body gently open. 
The bleeding however ought to be in ſmall quantities at a time, 
and the purgatives ſhould be of the mildeſt kind, as figs, ſtewed 
prunes, manna, or ſenna. Pregnant women are moſt apt to 
vomit in the morning, immediately after getting out of bed, 
which is owing partly to the change of poſture, but more to the 
emptineſs of the ſtomach. It may generally be prevented by 
taking a diſli of coffee, tea, or ſome light breakfaſt in bed. 

If vomiting proceeds from weakneſs of the ſtomach, bitters : 
will be of ſervice. Peruvian bark infuſed in wine or brandy, 
with as much rhubarb as will keep the body gent! open, is an 
excellent medicine in this caſe. Habitual vomitings are ſome- 
times Tc by making Gee A principal part of diet. 
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A vomiting which proceeds from acidities in the ſtomach, is 
relieved by alkaline purges. The beſt medicine of this kind is 
the magneſia alba, a tea-ſpoonful of which may be taken in a 
diſh of tea or a little milk, three or four times a day, or oftener 
x neceſſary, to keep the body open. N 
When vomiting proceeds from violent paſſions, or affections 
of the mind, all evacuants muſt be carefully avoided, eſpecially 
vomits. Theſe are exceedingly dangerous. The patient in 
this cafe ought to be kept perfectly eaſy and quiet, to have the 
mind ſoothed, and to take ſome gentle cordial, as negus, or a 
little brandy and water, to which a few drops of laudanum may 
occaſionally be added. e 2 | 
Suppreſſion of Urine. | : 
Suppreſſion of urine may proceed from various cauſes; as an 
inflammation of the kidnies, or bladder ; ſmall ſtones or gravel 
lodging in the urinary paſſages z hard feces lying in the rectum; 
pregnancy; a ſpaſm or contraction of the neck of the bladder; 
cloited blood in the bladder itſelf; a ſwelling of the hæmor- 


rhoidal veins &c. 2 5 | 
In theſe caſes a bougie may be uſed by any cautious hand, 
and will often ſucceed. | „ i 
In all obſtructions of urine, the body ought to be kept open. 
This is not however to be attempted by ſtrong purgatives, but 
by emollient clyſters, or gentle infuſions of ſenna and manna. 
Clyſters in this caſe not only open the body, but anſwer the 
purpoſe of an internal fomentation, and greatly aſſiſt in remov- 
ing the ſpaſms of the bladder and parts adjacent. 1 ET 
The food muſt be light, and taken in ſmall quantities. The 
drink may be weak broth, or decoctions and infuſicn; of muci- 
laginous vegetables, as marlh-mallow roots, lime-tree buds, &c. 
A tea ſpoonful of the ſweet ſpirits of nitre, or a drachm of Caſ- 
tile ſoap, may be frequently put into the patient's drink; and, 
there be no inflammation, he may drink ſmall gin- punch. 
Perſons ſubject to a ſuppreſſion of urine ought to live very, 
temperate. Their diet ſhould be light, and their liquor dilut- 
ing. They ſhould. avoid all acids and auſtere wines, ſhould. 
take ſufficient exerciſe, lie hard, and avoid ſtudy and ſedentary, 
„ tt bo rerozg e 
| Bleeding at the Noſe, | 
| Bleeding at the noſe is commonly preceded by ſome degree 
of quickneſs of the pulſe, fluſhing in the face, pulſation of the 
temporal arteries, . heavineſs in the head, dimneſs of the fight, 
heat and itching of the noſtrils, &c.*  ', | 
Io perſons: who abound with blood, this diſcharge is very 
{alutary. It often cures a vertigo, the head-ach, a phrenzy, 
and even an epilepſy. In fevers, where there is a great deter- 
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mination of blood towards the head, it is of the utmoſt ſervice, 

It is likewiſe beneficial in inflammations of the liver and ſpleen, 

and often in the gout and theumatiſm, In all diſeaſes where 

bleeding is neceſſary, a ſpontaneous diſcharge of blood from the 
w_ is of much more ſervice than the ſame quantity let with a 

. | eres | 

In a diſcharge of blood from the noſe, the great point is to 


determine whether it ought to be ſtopped or not. It is a come 


mon practice to ſtop the bleeding, without conſidering whether 
it be a diſeaſe, or the cure of a diſeaſe. This conduct proceeds 
from fear; but it has often bad, and ſometimes fatal conſe- 
quences, | | | 

When a diſcharge of blood from the noſe happens in an in- 
flammatory diſeaſe, there is always reaſon to believe that it ma 

ove falutary z and therefore it ſhould be ſuffered to go on, at 
leaſt as long as the patient is not weakened by it. | 

When it happens to perſons in perfect health, who are full 
of blood, it _— not to be ſuddenly ſtopped. In this caſe, 
whenever bleeding at the noſe relieves any bad ſymptom, and 
does not proceed ſo far as to endanger the patient's life, it ought 
not to be ſtopped. But when it returns frequently, or conti- 
nues till the pulſe becomes low, the extremities begin to grow 
cold, the lips pale, or the patient complains of being ſick or 
faint, it muſt immediately be ſtopped. 1 Re) 
For this purpoſe, the patient ſhould be ſet nearly upright, 
with his head reclining a little, and his legs immerſed in water, 


about the warmth of new milk. His hands ought likewiſe to 
be put in lukewarm water, and his garters may he tied a little 


tighter than uſual. | 
Internal medicines can hardly be of uſe here, as they have 


feldom time to operate. It may not, however, be amiſs to give 


the patient half an ounce of Glauber's ſalt, and the ſame quan- 
tity of manna, diſſolved in four or five ounces of barley. water. 
operate, in a few hours. f 

Ik the genitals be immerſed for ſome time in cold water, it 
will generally ſtop a bleeding at the noſe. This generally ſuc- 


This may be taken at a draught, and repeated, if it does not 


Aer the bleeding is ſtopped, the patient ought to be kept 


as eaſy and quiet as poſſible. He ſhould not pick his noſe, nor 
take away the tents or clotted blood, till they fall off of their 
own accord, and ſhould not lie with his head low. Buchan, 
Chambers, EY 5 | ; 


Sometimes the pain is internal, ſometimes external; ſome- 


times it is an original diſeaſe, and at other times only ſymp- 


tomatic, When the head-ach proceeds from a hot bilioug 
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habit, the pain is very acute and throbbing, with a conſiderable 
heat of the part affected. When from a cold pblegrnatic habit 
the patient complains of a dull heavy pain, and has a ſenſe of 
coldneſs in the part. This kind of head-ach is ſometimes at. 
tended with a degree of ſtupidity or foll 64 

In perſons of a full habit, who abound with blood, or other 
humours, the head-ach often proceeds from the ſuppreſſion of 
cuſtomary evacuations z as bleeding at the noſe, ſweating of the 
feet, &c. Alfo coldneſs of the extremities, or hanging down 
the head for a long time. Whatever prevents the return of I 
the blood from the head, will likewiſe occaſion a head-ach ; 
looking long obliquely at any object, or wearing any thing tight 
about the neck. 

Sometimes the head-ach proceeds from the repulſion or re-: 
| troceſſion of the gout, the eryſi elas, the ſmall-pox, meaſles, 
itch, or other. eruptive difeaſes. Inanition, or emptineſs, will 
alſo hel th head-achs. Nurſes who give ſuck. too long, or 
who do not take a ſufficient quantity na food. 

There is likewiſe a moſt violent, fixed, conſtant 
intolerable head-ach, which occaſions great debt E 
body and mind, prevents ſleep, deſtroys the Fine cauſes a 
vertigo, dimneſs of ſight, a noiſe in the ears, convulſions, epilep- 
tic fits, and ſometimes vomiting, coftiveneſs, coldneſs of the ex- 
tremities, &c. 

When a head-ach attends an Ae fever, with pale urine, it 
is an unfavourable ſymptom. In exceſſive n coldneſs 
of the extremities is a bad ſign. 

When the diſeaſe continues long, and is very violent, it often 
_ terminates in blindneſs, an apoplexy, deafneſs, a verge, the 
palſy, epilepſy, &c. 

In this diſeaſe the cool regimen in general is to be obſerved. 
Ihe diet ought to conſiſt of ſuch emollient ſubſtanees as will 
correct the acrimony of the humours, and keep the body open; 
as apples boiled in milk, ſpinach, turnips, and ſuch like. The 
drink aught to be diluting; 3 ſuch as barley-water, The patient 
ought. as much as poſſible to keep in an erect poſture, and not 
to lie with his head too low. 

When the head-ach is owing to exceſs of blood, or an hot 
bilious conſtitution, bleeding is neceſſary. The patient may be 
be bled in the jugular vein, and the operation repeated if there 
be o caſion. Cupping alſo, or the application of leeches to the 
temples, and behind the ears, will be of ſervice, Afterwards 
a bliſtering-plaſter may be applied to the neck, behind the ears, 
or to any part of the head that is moſt affected. In ſome caſes 


it will be proper to bliſter the whole head. In perſons of 


2 groſs habit, iſſues or perpetual bliſters will 19 of ſervice. The 
Hody ought likewiſe to be kept yo by gent] e laxatives, 
Aa When 
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* When the head- ach is occaſioned by the ſtoppage of a running | 
at the noſe, the patient ſhould frequently ſmell to a bottle 's 
volatile ſalts; he may likewiſe take ſnuff, or any thing that 


Will irritate the noſe, fo as to 3 a difcharge from it; as 


the herb maſtich, > ebna be 
A hemicrania, eſpecially a periodical one, is generally aving 


to a foulneſs of the ſtomach, for Which gentle TIES mare. be 
- adminiſtered, as alſo purges of Thubarb. ©** 


When the patient cannot bear the loſs of bias. his fan 
ought frequently to be bathed in Tukewarm water, and well 
rubbed with a coarſe cloth, Cataplaſms with muftard or horſe- 
radiſh- ought likewiſe to be applied to them. This courſe is 


peculiarly neceflary when the pain RE: from a ory Ih 
mour atfecting the head. 


When the head- ach is occaſioned by great Neat, Bord Aber 


or violent exerciſe of any kind, it may be allayed by cooling 


medicines, as the ſaline draughts with nitre, and the like, 


A little of Ward's effence, dropped into the palm of the 
hand, and applied to the forchead, will ſometimes remove a 
violent head-ach ; and ſo will cher, when l in HE To ime 


4 
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The . 


This diſorder is ſometimes ſo violent, as to occaſion great 


reſtleſſneſs, anxiety, and even delirium. 


It often proceeds from a ſudden — of perip piration, 
or from the head being expoſed to cold when covered way 
ſweat. It may alſo be occaſioned. by worms, or other infect 
getting into the ear, or being bed there or a any hard 


| bod) ſticking in the ear. 


When the ear-ach proceeds 8 e or any hard body 
ſticking i in the ear, every method muſt be taken toremove them 
as ſoon as poſſible, The membranes may. be relaxed by drop- 
ping into the ear oil of ſweet almonds, or oliye oil. Afterwards 
the patient, ſhould be made to ſneeze, by-taking ſnuff, or ſome 
ſtrong ſternutatory If this ſhould not force, out the body, it 


muſt be extracted by art. Inſects ſometimes come out upon 


pouring in oil, which is a thing they cannot bear- 

When the pain of the ear proceeds from inflammation, it 

may be fomented, . An.exceeding good method of fomenting 

the ear is to. apply it cloſe to the mouth of a jug filled with 

warm water, or a ſtrong decoction of camomile-flowers. _ 
The patient's feet ſhould, be frequently bathed in lukewarm 

water, and he'qught:to take ſmall doſes of nitre and rhubarb, 


viz. a ſcruple of the former, and ten grains of the latter, three 


times a day. His drink may be whey, or decoction of barley 
and liquorice with figs or raiſins. The parts behind the ear 


ought frequently to be rubbed with camphorated oil, or a little 
; Ft * volatile liniment. 


Pain 
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"Pains in * SEE 


This may proceed from various cauſes; as indigeſtion; ind. 
the acrimony of the bile ; ſharp, acrid, or poiſonous ſubſtances 
taken into the ſtomach, Sc. It may likewiſe be occaſioned by 
worms; the ſtoppage of cuſtomary evacutions; | a tranſlation 
of gouty matter to the ſtomach, the bowels, &c, 

Women in the decline of life are very liable to pains of the 
ſtomach and bowels, eſpecially ſuch as are afflicted with hyſteric 
complaints. It is likewiſe very common to hypochondriac men 
of a ſedentary and luxurious life. In ſuch perſons it often 
proves ſo extremely obſtinate as to baffle all the ee of 
medicine 

When the pain of the a is moſt violent after cating, 
there is reaſon to ſuſpect that it proceeds from ſome fault. either 
in the digeſtion or in the food. In this cafe the patient ou ght 
to change his diet till ho finds what kind of food agrees beſt 
with hjs ſtomach, and ſhould continue chiefly to uſe it. If a 
change of diet- does not remove the complaint, the patient may 
take a gentle vomit, and afterwards a doſe or two of rhubarb, 
He ought likewiie to take an infuſion of camomile flowers, or 
| ſome other ſtomachic bitter, either in wine or water. I have 
often known exerciſe remove this complaint, eſpecially lailingy 
or a long j journey on horſeback, of in a carriage. 

When a pain of the Romach proceeds from flatulency, the 
patient is conſtantly belching up wind, and feels an uncaſy diſ- 
tention of the ſtomach after meals. This is a moſt deplorable 
diſeaſe, and is ſeldom thoroughly cured. In general, the pa- 
tient ought to avoid all windy diet, and every thing that ſours 
on the ſtomach, as greens, roots, &c. 

If a pain of the ſtomach proceed from the ſtoppage of cuſ- 
tomary evacuations, bleeding will be neceſſary, eſpecially in ſan- 
guine and very full habits. It will likewiſe be of uſe to keep 
the body gently open by mild purgatives, as rhubarb or ſeana, 
Kc. When this diſeaſe affects women, in the decline af life, 
after the ſtoppage of the meiſes, making an ifſue in the leg or 
arm will be of peculiar ſervice, | 


py ; e The Heart-burn. 


What i is commonly called the heart-burn, is not a dſeaſe of 
that organ, but an uneaſy ſenſation of heat or acrimony about 
the pit of the ſtomach, which is ſometimes attended with anxi- 
ety, nauſea, and vomiting. 

Perſons who are liable to this complaint ought to avoid ſtale 
liquors, acids, windy or greaſy aliments, and thonld never uſe 
violent exerciſe ſoon after a plentiful meal. I know many per- 
ſons who never fail to have the heart-burn if they ride ſon 
after dinner, provided they have drank ale, wine, or any _ 

| mente 
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mented liquor; but are never troubled with it when they have 
drank rum or brandy and water without any ſugar or acid. 

| When the heart-burn proceeds from Acbility of the ſtomach, 
or indigeſtion, the patient ought to take a doſe or two of rhu- 
barb; afterwards he may uſe infuſions of the Peruvian bark, or 
any other of the ſtomachic bitters, in wine or brandy. Exerciſe 
in the open air will likewiſe be of uſe, and every thing that pro. 
motes digeſtion. , „ | 

When bilious humours occaſion the heart-burn, a tea-ſpoon- 
ful of the ſweet ſpirit of nitre in a glaſs of water, or a cup of 
tea, will generally give eaſe. If it proceeds from the uſe of 
greaſy aliments, a dram of brandy or rum may be taken. 

If acidity or ſourneſs of the ſtomach occafions the heart- 
burn, abforbents are the proper medicines. In this eaſe an 
ounce: of powdered chalk, half an ounce of fine fugar, and a 
quarter of an ounce of gum-arabic, may be mixed in an Eng- 
liſh quart of water, and a tea-cupful of it taken as often as is 
neceſſary. Such as do not chuſe chalk may take a tea-ſpoon- 
ful of prepared oyſter ſhells, or of the powder called crabs-eyes, 
in a glaſs of cinnamon or peppermint- water. But the ſafeſt 

and beſt abſorbent is magne/a alba. This not only acts as an 
abforbent, but likewiſe as a purgative; whereas chalk, and 
other abſorbents, of that kind, are apt to lie in the/inteſtines, 
and occaſion obſtructions. This powder is not diſagreeable, 
and may be taken in a cup of tea, or a glaſs of mintewater A 
large tea-ſpoonful is the uſual doſe ; but it may be taken in a 
much greater quantity when there is occaſion, Theſe things 
are now generally made up into lozenges for the conveniency of 
being carried in the pocket, and taken at pleaſure. 
If wind be the cauſe of this complaint, the moſt proper me- 
dicines are thoſe called carminatives; as annifeeds, juniper- ber- 
- ries, ginger, canella alba, cardamom feeds, &c. Theſe may 
either be chewed, or infuſed” in wine, brandy, or other ſpirits. 
One of the fafeſt medicines of this kind is the tincture made 
by infufing an ounce of rhubarb, and a quarter of an ounce of 
the leſſer cardamon ſeeds, in an Engliſh pint of brandy. After 
this has digeſted for two or three days, it ought to be ſtrained, 
and four ounces of white ſugar candy added to it. It muſt 
ſtand to digeſt a ſecond time till the ſugar be difolved. A 
table-ſpoonful of it may be taken occaſionally for a doſe. 
The heart-burn has often been cured, particularly in pregnant 
women, by chewing green tea. Be 

| The Hiccup. 

This may proceed from exceſs in eating or drinking; from 
a hurt of the ſtomach; poiſons; inflammations or ſchirrous tu- 
mours of the ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder, midriff, or the reſt of 


. the 
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the viſcera. In gangrenes, acute and malignant fevers, a hiccup 
ts often the forerunner of death. 


When the hiccup proceeds from the uſe of ailment that is 


flatulent, or hard of digeſtion, a draught of generous wine, or 2 
drachm of any ſpiritous liquor, will generally remove it. If 
poifon be the cauſe, plenty of milk and oil muſt be drank, as 
has been formerly recommended. When it proceeds from 
an inflammation of the ſtomach, &c. it is very dangerous. In 
this caſe the cooling regimen ought to be ſtrictly obſerved. 
'The patient muſt be bled, and take frequently a few drops 
of the ſweet ſpirits of nitre in a cup of wine whey. His 
ſtomach ſhould likewiſe be fomented with cloths dipped in 
warm water, or have bladders filled with warm milk and water 
applied to it. | | | | | 
When the hiccup proceeds from a gangrene or mortifica- 
tion, the Peruvian bark, with other antiſeptics, are the only 
medicines which have a chance to ſucceed. When it is 2 
primary diſeaſe, and proceeds from a foul ſtomach, loaded 
either with a pituitous or a bilious humour, a gentle vomit 
and purge, if the patient be able to bear them, will be of 
ſervice, x 1 

When the hiccup proves very obſtinate, recourſe muſt be 
had to the moſt powerful aroma: ic and antiſpamodic medi- 
cines. The principal of theſe is muſk; fifteen or twenty 

rains of which may be made into a bolus, and repeated oc- 
caſionally. Opiates are likewiſe of ſervice z but they muſt be 
_ uſed with caution. A bit of ſugar dipped in compound ſpirits 
of lavender, or the volatile aromatic tincture, may be taken fre- 
quently. External applications are ſometimes alſo beneficial ; 
as the ſtomach plaſter, or a cataplaſm of the Venice treacle of the 
Edinburgh or London diſpenſatory, applied to the region of the 
ſtomach. | 

Diſlocation, vulgarly called a Breating of the Neck. 


This may happen by falls, or violent blows. In this caſe, if 
the patient receives no aſſiſtance, he ſoon dies, which makes 
people imagine the neck was broken: it is, however, for the 


moſt part only partially diſlocated, and may be reduced by almoſt 


any perſon of reſolution. A complete diſlocation of the neck is 
inſtantaneous death. TED 
When the neck is diſlocated, the patient is deprived of all 
ſenſe and motion, his countenance is bloated, and his chin lies 
upon his breaſt, | | 
To reduce this diſlocation, the patient ſhould immediately be 
laid upon his back on the ground, and the 6perator muſt place 
himſelf behind him ſo as to be able to lay hold of his head 
with both hands, while he makes a reſiſtance by placing his 
knees againſt the patient's ſhoulder, In this poſture he = 


p 
i 
; 
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pull the head with force, gently twiſting it at the ſame time, if 
the face be turned to one ſide, till he perceives, that the joint is 
replaced, which may be known from the noiſe which the bones 
enerally make when going in, the patient's begining to —_— 
and the head continuing in its natural poſture. | 
This is one of thoſe operations which it is more eaſy to per- 
form than deſcribe. It has been happily: performed even by 
women, and often by men of no medical if eo After the 
neck is reduced, the patient ought to be bled, and ſhould be 
ſuffered to reſt for Thus oO. till the e recover their e 
tone. | 
| Ric leis. 

This diſeaſe generally attacks children between the age of 
nine months and two years. It prevails moſt in towns where 
the inhabitants follow ſedentary employments, neglecling either 
ys take proper exerciſe themſelves, or to give it to their chil. 

2... . | 8 85 | 

One cauſe of the rickets i is diſeafed parents, Mothers of "8 
weak relaxed habit, who neglect exerciſe, and live upon weak 
watery diet. Accordingly we find, that the” children of ſuch 
women generally die of the rickets, the ſcrophula, conſump- 
tions, or ſuch like diſeaſes. Children begotten by men in the 
decline of life, who are ubject to the gout, the gravel, or other 

chronic diſeaſes, are likewiſe very table to the rickets. e 

Any diſorder that weakens the conſtitution, as the ſmall-pox, 
meaſles, teething, &c. diſpoſes them to this diſeaſe. It may like- 
wile be occaſioned by im Proper 255 as food that 1 i either too 
weak and watery. 

Bad nurſing is the chief Faule of this daiteaſe. But chil⸗ 
dren ſuffer oftener by want of care in nurſes than want of 
food. Allowing an infant to lie or fit too much, or not kee. 
ing it thoroughly clean i in its clothes, has the moſt. s hs icious 
effects. * | | 

The want 6f free air is likewiſe very hurtful to children in 
this reſpect. A healthy child ſhould always be in motion, un- 
leſs when aſleep; if it be ſuffered to lie, or ſit, inſtead of AE 
toſſed and dandled about, it will not thrive. » 

At the beginning of this diſeaſe the child's fleſh grows ust 
and flabby; its ſtrength 1 is diminiſhed ; it looſes its wonted cheer- 
fulneſs, looks more grave and compoſed than is natural ſor its 
age, and does not chuſe to be moved. The head and pelly be- 


come too large in proportion to the other parts; the face appears 


full” and the complexion florid; 'Afterwards the bones begin to 
be affected, eſpecially in the more ſoft and ſpongy parts, Hence 
the wriſts and ancles become thicker than uſual; the ſpine or 
back-bone puts on an unnatural. ſhape 3 the breaſt | is likewiſe 


often deformed. 


As 


- af f 
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As this diſeaſe is always attended with evident ſigns of weak- 
neſs and relaxation, our chief aim in the cure muſt be to brace 
and ſtrengthen the ſolids, and to promote digeſtion and. the 
due preparation of the fluids. Theſe important ends will be 
beſt anſwered by wholeſome nouriſhing diet, ſuited to the age 
and ſtrength of the patlent open dry air, and ſufficient exercile. 
The limbs ſhould be rubbed frequently with a warm band, and 
the child kept as cheerful as poilible. 

The diet ought to be dry and nouriſhing, as good bread, 
roaſted fleſh, &c. Biſcuits is generally reckoned the beſt bread, 
and pigeons, pullets, veal, rabbits, or mutton roaited or minced, 
are the moſt proper fleſn. If the child be too young for fleſh 

| meats he may have rice, millet, or pearl-barley boiled with 
raiſins, to which may be added a little wine and ſpice. His 
drink may be good claret, mixed with an equal quantity of 
water, Thoſe who cannot afford claret, may give the child now 
and then a wine-glaſs of mild ale, or good porter, 

Medicines are here of little avail. The diſeaſe may 1 be 
cured by the nurſe, but ſeldom by the phyſician, In children 
of a groſs habit, gentle vomits and repeated purges of rhubarb 
may ſometimes be of uſe, but they will ſeldom carry off the 
diſeaſe ; uſe the cold bath, eſpecially in the warm ſeaſon. It 
muſt however, be done with prudence, as ſome ricketty chil» 
dren cannot bear it. The b- time for uling the cold bath 
is in the morning, and the child ſhould be well rubbed with a 
dry cloth immediately after he comes out of it. If the child 
ſhould be weakened by the cold. bath, it muſt be diſconti- 
nued. 

Sometimes iſſues have been found beneſicial in this diſcafe, 
They are peculiarly neceſſary for children who abound with 
groſs humours, An infuſion of the Peruvian bark in wine or. 
ale would be of great ſervice. | 


| | Melancholy. 


Melancholy. is that ſtate of alienation or weakneſs of mind 
which renders people incapable of enjoying the pleaſures, or 
performing the duties of litz, It is a degree o. inſanity; and often 
terminates in abſolute madneſs. 

It may proceed from an hereditary diſpoſition; intenſe think 
ing; vjolent paſſions or affections of the mind, as love, fear, joy, 
grief, and ſuch like; alſo from poiſons, a ſedentary life, ſolitude, 
the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacuations, acute fevers, or other 
diſeaſes, Violent anger will change melancholy into madneſs; 
and exceſſive cold, eſpecially of the lower extremities, will fores 
the blood into the brain, and produce all the ſymptoms of mad 
neſs. To all which we may add gloomy or miſtaken notions s of 
R 

When perſons begin to be meine they are timorous, 

watchful 
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watchful, fond of ſolitude, fretful, fickle, captious, and inquiſi- 
tive, ſolicitous about trifles; ſometimes niggardly, and at other 
times prodigal, The body is generally bound; the urine thin, 
and in ſmall quantity; the ſtomach and bowels inflated with 
wind, the complexion pale, the pulſe flow and weak. The 
functions of the mind are alſo greatly perverted, in fo much 
that the patient often imagines himſelf dead, or changed into 
ſome other animal. Some have imagined their bodies were 
made of glaſs, or other brittle ſubſtances, and were afraid to 
move, leſt they ſhould be broken to pieces. 'The unhappy 
patient, in this caſe, unleſs carefully watched, is apt to put art 
end to his own miſerable life. 55 5 

When the diſeaſe is owing to an obſtruftion of cuſtomary 
evacuations, or any bodily diſorder, it is eafier cured than when 
proceeds from affections of the mind, or an hereditary taint. 
A diſcharge of blood from the noſe, looſenefs, ſcabby erup- 
tions, the bleeding piles, or the menſes, ſometimes carry off 
this diſeaſe. 5 | 

'The diet ſhonld conſiſt chiefly of vegetables of a cooling and 
opening quality. Animal food, eſpecially ſalted or ſmoke-dried 
fiſh or fleſh, ought to be avoided, \ _ 

The moſt proper drink is water, whey, or ſmall beer, Tea 
and coffee are improper. Tf honey agrees with the patient, it 
may be eaten freely, or his drink may fweetened with it. In- 
fuſions of balm-leaves, penny-royal, the roots of wild valerian, 
or the flowers of the lime tree, may be drank freely, either by 
themſelves, or fweetened with honey, as the patient ſhall 
chuſe. | 

The patient ought to take as much exerciſe in the open air 
as he can bear. This promotes the perſpiration, and all the other 
fecretions. Every kind of madneſs is attended with a diminiſh 
ed perſpiration; all means ought therefore to be uſed to pro- 
mote that neceſſary and ſalutary diſcharge. Were he forced to 
ride or walk a certain number of miles every day, it would tend 
greatly to alleviate his diſorder. = 

In the cure of this diſeaſe particular attention muſt be paid 
to the mind. When the patient is in a low ſtate, his mind 
ought to be ſoothed and diverted with a variety of amuſcments, 
as entertaining ſtories, paſtimes, muſic, &c. 

When the patient is high, evacuations are neceſſary. In this 
caſe he muſt be bled, and have his body kept open by purging 
medicines, as manna, rhubarb, cream of tartar, or the ſoluble 
tartar. I have ſeen the laſt have very happy effects. It may be 
taken in the doſe of half an ounce, diſſolved in water-gruel, 
every day, for ſundry weeks, or even for months, if neceſſary. 
More or leſs may be given according as it operates, Vomits 


have 
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Have likewiſe a good effect; but they muſt be pretty ſtrong, 
otherwiſe they will not operate. 5 
Whatever increaſes the evacuation of urine or promotes 
perſpiratlon, has a tendency to remove this diſeaſe. Both 
theſe ſecretions may be promoted by the uſe of nitre and 
_ vinegar. | f 
| Wounds, | 

No part of medicine has been more miſtaken than the treat- 
ment or cure of wounds, Mankind in general believe that 
certain herbs, ointments, and plaſters are poſſeſſed of wonder- 
ful healing powers, and imagines -that no wound can be cured 
without the application of them. It is however a fact, that no 
external application whatever contributes towards the cure of a 
wound, any other way than by keeping the parts ſoft, clean, 
and defending them from the external air, which may be as ef- 
fectually done by dry lint, as by the moſt pompous applications, 
while it is exempt from many of the bad conſequences attending 
them. | | 

The ſame obſervation holds with reſpect to internal applica- 
tions. Theſe only promote the cure of wounds as far as they 
tend to prevent a fever, or to remove any cauſe that might ob- 
ſtruct or impede the operations of Nature. It is Nature alone 
that cures wounds. oi 

I ſhall, however, confine myſelf to external wounds, recom- 
mending a ſkilful ſurgeon for the cure of internal ones. 3 

The firſt thing to be done when a perſon has received a 
wound, is to examine whether any foreign body be lodged in 
it, as wood, ſtone, iron, lead, glafs, dirt, bits of cloth, or the 
like. Theſe, if poſſible, ought to be extracted, and the wound 
cleaned, before any dreflings be applied. When that -cannot 
be affected with ſafety, on account of the patient's weaknels, 
or loſs of blood, they muſt be ſuffered to remain in the wound, 
and afterwards extracted when he is more able to bear it. 

If the wound be in any of the limbs, and a copious bleeding 
follows, it may be ſtopped by a bandage round the limib a little 
above the wound. | 

In flight wounds, which do not penetrate much deeper than 
the kin, the 'beſt application is a bit of the common black 
ſticking plaſter, This keeps the ſides of the wound together, 
and prevents the air from hurting it, which is all that is neceſ- 
ſary. When a wound penetrates deep, it is not fafe to keep its 
lips quite cloſe; this keeps in the matter, and is apt to make 
the wound feſter. In this caſe the beſt way is to fill the wound 
with ſoft lint, It muſt not be ſtuffed in too hard, as it will do 
hurt. The lint may be covered with a cloth dipped in oil, and 
kept on by a proper bandage. 570 ww. 
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The Sri dreſfing ought to continue on for at leaſt two 
days; after which it may be removed, and freſh lint applied as 
before. 

When a wound is greatly inflamed, the moſt proper applica- 
tion is a poultice of bread and milk, ſoftened with a little ſweet 
oil or freſh butter. This muſt be applied inſtead of a i pale, 
and ſhould be changed twice a day: | 

If the wound be large, and there is reaſon to fear an inflam- 
mation, the patient ſhould be kept on a very low. diet, He 
muſt abſtain from fleſh, ſtrong liquors, and every thing that is 
of a heating nature. 

For broken ſhins, when the ſkin only 1 is ſcraped off, a piece 
of brown paper moiſtened with brandy is generally ſuffcient; 
moiſten the paper every day, but do not take it off till the part is 
quite healed, Taking off the paper admits the air to it and re- 
tards the cure. | 

| Bruiſes. oh 1 

Theſe are generally productive of worſe conſequences than 
wounds. The danger does not appear immediately, by which 
means it often happens that they are neglected. 

In flight bruiſes it will be ſufficient to bathe the part with 
warm vinegar, to which a little brandy or rum may occaſionally 
be added, and to keep cloths wet with this mixture conſtantly 
applied to it. This is more proper than rubbing it with brandy, 
ſpirits of wine, or other ardent ſpirits, which are commonly : 
_ uſed in ſuch caſes. 

In ſome parts of the country the peaſants „ to a recent 
bruiſe a cataplaſm of freſh cow-dung. I have often ſeen this 
cataplaſm applied to violent contuſions occaſioned by blows, 
falls, bruiſes, and ſuch like, and never knew it fail to have a 
good effect. 

When a bruiſe is very violent, hs patient ought immediately 
to be bled, and put upon a proper regimen. His food ſhould 
be light and cool, arid his drink weak, and of an opening na- 
ture; as whey ſweetened with honey, decoctions of tamarinds, 
barley, cream- tartar-whey, and ſuch like, The bruifed part 
muſt be bathed with vinegar and water, as directed above; and 
a poultice made by boiling crumb of bread, elder-flowers, and 
camomile-flowers, in equal quantities of vinegar and water, ap- 
plied to it. This poultice is peculiarly proper when a wound is 
joined to the bruiſe, It may be renewed two or three times a- 


day. 
GENERAL. INSTRUCTIONS, WHICH WILL, IF FOL- 
 * "LOWED, INFALLIBLY PROLONG LIFE. | 


An attention to diet is not only neceſſary ro the preſervation 
of health, but is likewiſe of importance in the cure of diſeaſes, 
Every 
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Every intention in the cure of many diſeaſes, may be anſwer- 
ed by diet alone. Its effects, indeed, are not always ſo quick 
as thoſe of medicine; but they are generally more laſting, Be- 
ſides, it is neither ſo diſagreeable to the patient, nor ſo - 
ous as medicine, and is always more eaſily obtained, -. 

Though moderation be the chief rule with regard to the quan- 
tity, yet the quality of food merits a further conſideration. 
Animal, as well 2s vegetable food, may be rendered unwhole- 
ſome by being kept too long. All animal ſubſtances have a na- 
tural tendency to putrefaction; and, when that has proceeded 
too far, they not only become offenſive to the ſenſes, but hurts 
ful to health. 

Animals which feed qroſely,. as tame ducks, Tg Se, are 
neither ſo eaſily digeſted, nor afford ſuch wholeſome nouriſhs 
ment as others. No animal can be wholeſome that does not 
take ſufficient exerciſe. Moſt of our ſtalled cattle are crammed 
with groſs food, but not allowed exerciſe nor free air; by 
which means they indeed grow fat, but their humours, not be- 
ing properly prepared or aſſimilated, remain crude, and occaſion 
indigeſtions, groſs humours, and oppreſſion of the ſpirits, i in 
thoſe who feed upon them. | 

Animals are often rendered unwholſome by being over- 
heated. Exceſſive heat cauſes a fever, exalts the animal ſalts, 
and mixes the blood ſo intimately with the fleſh, that it cannot 
be ſeparated, For. this reaſon, butchers ſhould be ſeverely 
puniſhed who overdrive their cattle, No perſon would chuſe 
to eat the fleſh of an animal who had died in a high fever; yet 
that is the caſe with all over-drove cattle; and the fever is 
often raiſed even to the degree of madneſs. _ 
hut this is not the only way by which butchers render meat 

unwholeſome. The abominable cuſtom. of filling the cellular 
membrane of animals with air, in order to make them appear 
fat, is every day practiſed. This not only ſpoils the meat, and 
renders it unfit for keeping, but is ſuch a dirty trick; that the 
very idea of it is ſufficient to diſguſt a perſon of any delicacy at 
every thing which comes from the ſhambles, Who can bear the 
thought of eating meat which has been blown up with air from 
'the lungs of a dirty fellow, perhaps PS) under the very 
worſt of diſeaſes. 
No people in the world eat ſuch quantities of animal. food as 
the Engliſh, which is one reaſon why they are fo generally 
tainted with the ſcurvy, and its numerous train of conſequences; 
low ſpirits, hypochondriaciſm, &c. Animal food was ſurely de- 
ſigned for man, and, with a proper mixture of vegetables, it 
will be found the moſt wholefome ; but to gorge beef, mutton, 
pork, fiſh, and fowl, twice or thrice a day, is certainly too much. 
Al who value health ought 1 ny contented with eating 2 
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meal of fleſh in the twenty-four hours, and this ought to conſiſt 
of one kind only. | 7 | 
Our aliment ought neither to be too moiſt nor too dry 
Moiſt aliments relax the ſolids, and render the body feeble. 
Thus we fee females, who live much on tea, and other watery 
diet, generally become weak, and unable to digeſt ſolid food. 
Hence proceed hyſterics, and all their dreadful conſequences. - 
On the other hand, food that is too dry, renders the ſolids in a 
manner rigid, and the humours viſcid, which diſpoſes the body 
to inflammatory fevers, ſcurvies, and the like. HET 
Much has been faid on the ill effects of tea in diet. They 
are, no doubt, numerous; but they proceed rather from the 
imprudent uſe of it, than from any bad qualities in the tea itſelf. 
Tea is now the univerſal breakfaſt in this part of the world; 
but the morning is ſurely the moſt improper time of the day 
for drinking it. Moſt delicate perſons, who, by the bye, are 
the greateſt tea drinkers, cannot eat any thing in the morning. 
If ſuch perſons, after faſting ten or twelve hours, drink four or 
five cups of tea, without eating almoſt any bread, it muſt hurt 
them. Good tea, taken in moderate quantity, not too ſtrong, 
nor too hot, nor drank upon an empty ſtomach, will ſeldom do 
harm ; but if it be bad, which is often the caſe, or ſubſtituted in 
the room of ſolid food, it muſt have many ill effects. | 
The liquid part of our aliment likewiſe claims our attention. 
Water is not only the baſis of moſt liquors, but alſo compoſes a 
great part of our ſolid food. Good water muſt therefore be of 
the greateſt importance in diet. The beſt water is that which 
1s moſt pure, and free from any mixture of foreign bodies. 
The common methods of rendering water pure by filtration, 
or ſoft by expoſing it to the ſun and air, &c. are ſo generally 
known, that it is unneceffary to expend time in explaining 
them. I ſhall Ts in general, adviſe all to avoid waters which 
ſtagnate long in {mall ponds, or the like, as ſuch waters often 
become putrid by the corruption of animal and vegetable bodies 
with which they abound. Even cattle frequently ſuffer by 
drinking, in dry ſeaſons, water which has ſtood long in ſmall 
reſervoirs, without being ſupplied by ſprings, or freſhened with 
ſhowers, All wells ought to be kept clean, and to have a free 
communication with the air. Ng 
As fermented liquors, notwithſtanding they have been ex- 
claimed againſt by many writers, till continue to be the com- 
mon drink of almoſt every perſon who can afford them, I ſhall 
rather endeavour to aſſiſt people in the choice of theſe liquors, 
than pretend to condemn what cuſtom has ſo firmly eſtabliſhed. 
It is not the moderate uſe of ſound fermented liquors which 
hurts mankind ; it is exceſs, or uſing ſuch as are ill prepared, 
or vitiated. . BY | 2 | 
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All families who can, ought to prepare their own liquors.” 
Since preparing and —_— of liquors became one of the moſt 
general branches of buſineſs, every method has been tried to 
adulterate them. The great object, both to the makers and 
venders of liquors, is to render it intoxicating. But it is well 
known that this may be done by other ingredients than thoſe 
which ought to be uſed for making it ſtrong. It would be im- 
prudent even to name thoſe things which are daily made uſe of 
to render liquors heady. Suffice it to ſay, that the practice is 
very common, and that all the ingredients uſed for this purpoſe 
are of a narcotic or ſtupefactive nature. But as all opiates are 
of a poiſonous quality, it is eaſy to ſee what muſt be the con- 
ſequences of their general uſe. Though they do not kill ſud»: 
denly, yet they hurt the nerves, relax and weaken the ſtomach, 
and ſpoil the digeſtion. | | | 

I would recommend it to families, not only to prepare their- 
own liquors, but likewiſe their bread. Bread is ſo neceſlary a 
part of diet, that too much care cannot be beſtowed in order to 
have it ſound and wholeſome. For the purpoſe, it is not only 
neceſſary that it be made of good grain, but likewiſe properly 
prepared, and kept free from all unwholeſome ingredients, 
This, however, we have reaſon to believe, is not always the 
caſe with bread prepared by thoſe who make a trade of vend- 
ing it. Their object is rather to pleaſe the eye, than conſult: 
the health, | | | | 

Perſons whoſe ſolids are weak and relaxed, ought to avoid 
all viſcid food, or ſuch things as are hard of digeſtion. Their 
diet, however, ought to be nouriſhing; and they ſhould take 
plenty of exerciſe in the open air. | 

Such as abound with blood, ſhould be ſparing in the uſe of 
every thing that.is highly nouriſhing, as fat meat, rich wines, 
ſtrong ale, and the like. Their food ſhould conſiſt moſtly of 
bread and other vegetable ſubſtances ; and their drink ought 
to be water, whey, or ſmall beer. . | 

Fat people ſhould not eat freely of oily, nouriſhing diet. 
They ought frequently to eat raddiſh, garlic, ſpices, or ſuch | 
things as are heating, and promote perſpiration and urine, 
Their drink ſhould be water, coffee, tea, or the like; and they 
ought to take much exerciſe and little ſleep. 

Thoſe who are too lean muſt follow an oppoſite courſe. | 

Such as are troubled with acidities, or whoſe food is apt to 
ſour upon the ſtomach, ſhould live much on fleſh meats z and 
thoſe who are afflicted with hot, alkaline eructations, ought to 
uſe a diet conſiſting chiefly of acid vegetables. | 

People who are affected with the gout, low ſpirits, hypo- 
chondriac, or hyſteric diſorders, ought to aveid all flatulent 
food, every thing that is —_— hard of digeſtion, all _ | 
> 4 | 
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or ſmoke dried proviſions, and whatever is auſtere, acid, or apt 
to four on the ſtomach. Their food ſhould be light, ſpare, 
cool, and of an opening nature. 

It is not only neceſſary for health that our diet be whole- 
ſome, but alſo that it be taken at regular periods. Some imagine 
long faſting will atone for exceſs; but this, inſtead of mend- 
ing the matter, generally makes it worſe. When the ſtomach 
and inteſtines are over diſtended with food, they loſe their pro- 
per tone, and, by long fafting, they become weak, and inflated 
with wind. Thus either gluttony or faſting deftroys the 
powers of digeſtion, 

The frequent repetition of aliment is not only neceſſary for 
repairing the continual waſte of our bodies, but likewiſe to keep 
the humours ſound and ſweet. Our humours, even in the 
moſt healthy ſtate, have a conſtant tendeney to putrefaction, 
which can only be prevented by frequent fupplies of freſh nou- 
riſhment. When that is wanting too long, the putrefaction 
often proceeds ſo far as to occaſion very dangerous fevers, 
From hence we may learn the neeeſlity of regular meals. No 
perſon can enjoy a good ſtate of health, whoſe veſſels are either 
frequently overcharged, or the humours long deprived of freſh 
ſupplies of chyle. „ ed. 
Long faſting is extremely hurtful to young people; it not 
only vitiates their humours, but prevents their growth. Nor 
js it leſs injurious to the aged. Moſt perſons, in the decline of 
life, are 'afflicted with wind. This complaint is not only in- 
creaſed, but even rendered dangerous, and often fatal, by long 
faſting. Old people, when their ſtomachs are empty, are fre- 
quently ſeized with giddineſs, head-achs, and faintneſs. Theſe 
complaints may generally be removed by a bit of bread and a 
glaſs of wine, or taſting any other ſolid food, which plainly 
points out the method of preventing them. 5 

It is a very common practice to eat a light breakfaſt and a 
heavy ſupper. This cuſtom ought to be reverſed. When people 
ſup late, their ſupper ſhould to be very light, but the breakfaſt 
ought always to be ſolid. If any one eats a light ſupper, goes 
ſoon to bed, and riſes betimes in the morning, he will be ſure 
to find an appetite for his breakfaſt, and he may freely in- 
dulge it. | | 

The ſtrong and healthy do not indeed ſuffer fo much from 
faſting, as the weak and delicate ; but they run great hazard 
from its oppoſite, viz. repletion. Many diſeaſes, eſpecially 
fevers, are the effect of a plethora, or too great fulneſs of the 
veſſels. Strong people, in high health, have generally a great 
quantity of blood and other humours. When theſe are ſud- 
denly increaſed, by an overcharge of rich and nouriſhing diet, 
the veſſels become too much diſtended, and obſtructions and in- 

| | 4 | flammations 
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Aammations enſue. Hence ſo many people are ſeized with in- 
flammatory and eruptive fevers, after a feaſt or. debauch. . 

All great and ſudden changes in diet are.dangerous. What 
the ſtomach has been long accuſtomed to digeſt, although leſs 
wholeſome, will agree better with it than food of a more falu- 
tary nature which it has not been uſed to. When therefore a 
change becomes neceſſary, it ought always to. be made gra- 
dually ; a ſudden tranſition from a poor and low, to a rich and 
luxurious diet, or the contrary, might ſo diſturb the functions 
2 os body, as to endanger health, .or even to occaſion death 
itſelf, | 

When I recommend regularity of diet, I would not be un- 
derſtood as condemning every ſmall deviation from it. It is 
next to impoſſible for peeple at all times to avoid ſome degree 
of exceſs; and living too much by rule might make even the 
ſmalleſt deviation dangerons. It may therefore be prudent to 
vary a little, ſometimes taking more, ſometimes leſs than the 
_ uſual quantity of meat and drink, provided always that regard 
be had to moderation. Lemery. Arbuthnat. Tiſſot. Buchan, 


ELECTUARIES. 


Electuary for the Piles. 


Take flowers of ſulphur, one ounce; cream of tartar, half an 
ounce treacle, a ſufficient quantity to form an electuary. 

4 A tea-ſpoonful of this may be taken three or four times a- 
day. | 5 | =... 
Electuary for the Paiſy. 

Take of powdered muſtard ſeed, and conſerve of roſes, each 
an ounce; ſyrup of ginger, enough to make an electuary. 

A tea-ſpoonful of this may be taken three or four times a- 
day. ” : | 
Fe Electuary for the Rheumatiſm. | 
Take of conſerve of. roſes, two OUNCES 3 cinnabar of anti- 
mony, levigated, an ounce and an half; gum guaiacum, in 
powder, an ounce; ſyrup of ginger, a ſufficient quantity to 
make an electuary. FF any » 

In obſtinate rheumatiſms, which are not accompanied with a 
fever, a tea-ſpoonful of this electuary, may be taken twice a-day 
with conſiderable advantage. 1 

5 Tenitive Electuary. 

Take of ſenna, in fine powder, eight ounces; coriander ſeed, 
alſo in powder, four ounces; pulp of tamirands and of French 
pruens, each a pound. Mix the pulps and powders together, 
and with a ſufficient quantity of ſimple ſyrup, reduce the whole 
into an electuary. bt 


B b 3 | A tea- 
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A tea-ſpoonful of this electuary, taken two or three times 


| a-day, generally proves an agreeable laxative. 


Electuary for the Dyſentery. 


Take of the Japonic gonfection, two ounces; Locatelli's bal- 
ſam, one ounce; rhubarb in powder, half an 8 ſyrup of 
marſh-mallows, enough to make an electuary 

It is often dangerous in dyſenteries by gr e opiates and 
aſtringents, without interpoſing purgatives. The purgative is 
here joined with theſe ingredients, which renders this a very 
ſaſe and uſeful medicine for the purpoſes expreſſed in the title. 
About the bulk of a nutmeg ſhould be taken twice or thrice 
2-day, as the ſymptoms and conſtitution may require, 


OINTMEN TS, 


Yellow Baſilicum Ointment. 
Take of yellow wax, white reſin, and frankincenſe each 2 


quarter of a pound; melt them together over a gentle fire; 


then add, of hog's lard prepared, one pound, Strain the oint- 
ment while warm, 


This ointment is employed for een 8 and healin 8 wounds 
and ulcer % E 


, Ne Ointment. 
Mix half an ounce of Spaniſh flies, finely a in fix 


ounces of yellow bafilicum ointment. 
This ointment is chiefly intended for dreffing bliſters, i in Ore. 


der to keep t them open during pleaſure. 


Ointment of | Calamine. 

Take of olive oil, a pint and an half; white wax, and cala- 
mine ſtone, levigated, of each half a pound. Let the calamine 
fone, reduced into a fine powder, be rubbed with ſome part of 
the oil, and afterwards added to the reſt of the oil and wax, 
= mag melted together, continually ſtirring them till quite 


This ointment, which is commonly known by the name of 
Turner's Cerate, is an exceeding good application i in burns and 


| excoriations, from whatever cauſe, 


Emollient Ointment. 


| Take of palm oil, two pounds; ; olive oil, a Pint and an half; 
yellow wax, half a pound; Venice turpentine, a quarter of a 
pound. Melt the wax in the oils over a gentle fire; 5 then mix 


in the turpentine, and ſtrain the ointment. 


This ſupplies the place of Althea ointment. * way be uſed 


| for lating inflamed r 5 


cxsrens, 
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CL YSTERS 
Laxative Clyſter. 

Take of milk and water, each fix ounces ; ſweet oil or freſh 
butter, and brown ſugar, of each two ounces, Mix them. 

If an ounce of Glauber's falt, or two table-ſpoonfuls of com- 
mon falt, be added to this, it wilt be a Purging Cly/er, 

Carminitive Clyſter, | 

Take of camomile flowers, an ounce; aniſeeds, half an 
ounce, Boil in a pint and an half of water to one pint. 

In hyſteric an hypochondraic complaints this may be admi- 
niſtered inſtead of the Fætid Clyſter, the ſmell of which is fo 
diſagreeable to moſt patients. 
| Oily Cher, 

To four ounces of the infuſion of camomile flowers, add an 
equal quantity of Florence oil. 

This clyſter is beneficial in bringing off the ſmall worms 
lodged in the lower parts of the alimentary canal. When given 
to children, the quantity muſt be proportionably leſſened. 

Turpentine Clyfter. 
Take of common decoction, ten ounces ; Venice turpentine, 
diſſolved with the yolk of an egg, half an ounce ; Florence oil, 
one ounce. Mix them, | ; 
I his diuretic clyſter is proper in obſtructions of the urinary 
paſſages, and in cholicky complaints, proceeding from gravel 


TINCTURES. 


Sacred TinFure, or Tincture of Hiera Picrs, 


Take of ſuccotorine aloes in powder, one ounce z Virginian 
Make- root and ginger, of each two drachms. Infuſe in a pint 
of mountain wine, and half a pint of brandy, for a week, fre- 
quently ſhaking the bottle; then ſtrain off the tincture. 

This is a ſafe and uſeful purge for perſons of a languid and 
phlegmatic habit; but is thought to have better effects, taken 
in ſmall doſes as a laxative. | | 

The doſe, as a purge, is from one to two ounces, 


Volatile Tincture of Gum Guaiacum, 
Take of gum guaiacum, four ounces ; volatile aromatic ſpirit, 
a pint, Infuſe without heat, in a veſſel well ſtopped, for a few 
days; then ſtrain off the tincture, 5 Es En 
In rheumatic complaints, a tea ſpoonful may be taken in a 
cup of the infuſion water-trefoil, twice or thrice a- day. 
4 Tinfure of Black Hellebore, 7 
Infuſe two ounces of the roots of black hellebore, bruiſed, in 


2 pint of proof ſpirit, for ſeven or eight days; then filter the 
e Z tincture 
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tincture through paper, A ſcruple of cochineal may be infuſed 
along with the roots, to give the tincture a colour. 

In obſtructions of the menſes, a tea- ſpoonful may be taken 
in a cup of camomile or penny-royal tea twice a- day, 


Tincture of the Bark, 
Take of Peruvian bark, two ounces; Seville orange-peel and 
cinnamon, of each half an ounce. Let the bark be powdered, | 
and the other ingredients bruiſed ; then infuſe the whole in a 
pint and an half of brandy, for five of fix days, in a cloſe veſſel ; 
afterwards ſtrain off the tincture, 

This tincture is not only beneficial in intermittin fevers, but 
alſo in the flow, nervous, and putrid kinds, eſpecially towards 
their decline. 

The doſe is from one drachm to three or four, every fifth or 
ſixth hour. It may be given in any ſuitable liquor, and occa- 
Honally 26; quay with a few drops of the {| ſpirit of vitriol, 


BOLUSSES. 


 Peftoral Bolus. 


Take of ſperma ceti, a ſcruple; gum ammoniac, ten grains 
ſalt of hartſhorn, ſix grains; ; imple ſyrup, as much as vil 
make them into a bolus. 

This bolus is given in colds and coughs of long tanding, 
aſthmas, and beginning. conſumptions of the lungs. It is ge» 
nerally proper to bleed the patient before he begins to uſe } Ws 

Paurging Bolus, 

Take of jalap i in powder, a ſcruple; cream of tartar, two _ 
ſcruples. Let them be rubbed togeth er and formed into a bolus, 
with ſimple ſyrup. | 

Where a mild purge is wanted, this will anſwer the purpoſe. 


very well. If a ſtronger doſe is neceſſary, the yalap may be in 
| creaſed to half a drachm or upwards, 


Aftringent Bolus 

Take of alum, in powder, fifteen grains; gum king, five 
grains 3 ſyrup, ſufficient quantity to make a bolus. 

In an exceffive flow of the men/+s, and other violent dhe 
ges of blood, proceeding from relaxation, this bolus may be 
n Ps fqur or five hours, till the diſcharge : abates, 5 

Diaphoretic Bolus. 7 35 


Take of gum guaiacum, in powder, ten grains; flowers of 
ſulphur and — of tartar, of each one ſcruple 3 fimple ſyrup, 
a ſufficient quantity. 55 

In rheumatic complaints, ad diſorders of the kin, this bolus 


may be taken twice RAE It wil alſo be of ſervice in the in- 
flammatory _ - 


MIXTURES | 


| 1 
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MIXTURES. 

Aſtringent Mixture 

Take ſimple cinnamon- water and common water, of each 

three ounces; ſpirituous cinnamon-water, an ounce and an 
half; Japonic confection, half an once. Mix them. 

In dyſenteries which are not of long ſtanding, after the ne- 

ceſſary evacuations a ſpoonful or two of this mixture may be 


taken every four hours, inter poſing every ſecond or third day a 
doſe of rhubarb. . 


— 


Diuretic Mixture. | 

Take of mint-water, five ounces; vinegar of ſquills, fix 
drachms ; ſweet ſpirit of nitre, half an ounce ; ſyrup of ginger, 
an ounce and an half, Mix them, | 
In obſtructions of the urinary paſſages, two ſpoonfuls of this 


mixture may be taken twice or thrice a- day. 


ELIXIRS. 

Stomachic Elixirs. 

Take of gentian root, two ounces ; Curaſſao oranges, one 

ounce; Virginian ſnake-root, half an ounce. Let the ingre- 

dients be bruiſed, and infuſed for three or four days in two 
ints of French brandy ; afterwards ſtrain aut the elixir, 

This is an elegant ſtomachic bitter. In flatulencies, indi- 

geſtion, want of appetite, and ſuch like complaints, a ſmall glaſs 

of it may be taken twice a-day. It likewiſe relieyes the gout in 


the ſtomach, when taken in a large doſe, 


Paregoric Elixir. | 
Take of flowers of benzoin, half an ounce; opium, two 
drachms, Infuſe in one pound of the volatile aromatic ſpirit, 


for four or five days, frequently ſhaking the bottle; afterwards 
ſtrain the elixir, | 


This is an agreeable and ſafe way of adminiſtering opium, 
It eaſes pain, allays tickling coughs, relieves difficult breathing, 
and is uſeful in many diſorders of children, particularly the 
hooping cough © 

The doſe to an adult is from fifty to an hundred drops. 


POWDERS, 
Werm Powders, 


Pak of tin reduced into a fine powder, an ounce 3 Mthiop's 

mineral, two drachms, Mix them well together, and divide the 

whats into: fy dolg... © © © > ? 
One of theſe powders may be taken in a little ſyrup, honey, 


or treacle, twice a day, After they have been all uſed, the fol- 


Jawing anthelmintic purge may be proper. "0 
»':79iT»»‚ 8 Purging 


FP 
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| Purging Worm Powder. 

Take of powdered rhubarb, a ſcruplez ſcammony and calo- 
mel, of each five grains. Rub them together in a mortar for 
one doſe. + 

For children, the above doſes muſt be leſſened according to 
their age, | 
If the powder of tin be given alone, its doſe may be conſider- 
ably increaſed. The late Dr. Alſton gave it to the amount 
of two ounce in three days; and ſays, when thus adminiſtered, 
that it proved an egregious anthlemintic. He purged his pa- 
tients both before they took the powder and afterwards, 
Powder for the Tape Worm. | 
Early in the morning the patient is to take, in any liquid, 
two or three drachms, according to his age and conſtitution, 
of the root of male fern reduced into a fine powder. About 
two hours afterwards, he is to take of calomel and reſin of ſcam- 
mony, each ten grains; gum gamboge, fix grains, Theſe in- 
gredients muſt be finely powdered and given in à little ſyrup, 
honey, treacle, or any thing that is moſt agreeable to the pa- 
tient. He is then to walk gently about, now and then drinking 
a diſh of weak green tea till the worm is paſſed. If the pow- 
der of the fern produces nauſea, or ſickneſs, it may be removed 
by ſucking the juice of an orange or lemon, ET OH 
This medicine, which had been long kept a ſecret abroad, 
for the cure of the tape- worm, was ſome time ago purchaſed by 
the French king, and made public for the benefit of mankind. 
Not having had. an opportunity of trying it, I can fay nothing 
from experience concerning its efficacy. It ſeems, however, 
from its ingredients, to be an active medicine, and ought to be 
taken with care, The doſe here preſcribed is ſufficient for the 
ſtrongeſt patient; it muſt, therefore, be reduced according to 
the age and conſtitution, _ 
Io SEE 5 Aſtringent Powder, | 
Take of allum and Japan earth, each two drachms. Pound 
em together, and divide the whole into ten or twelve doſes. 
In an'immoderate flow of the menſes, and other hzxmorrhages, 
ne of theſe powders may be taken every hour, or every half 
an if the diſcharge be violent. | | 


PILLS. 


Strengthening Pill. 


Take ſoft extract of the bark, and ſalt of ſteel, each a drachm. 
Make into pills. ö 6 
In diforders ariſing from exceſſive debility, or relaxation of 


| the ſolids, as the cholorgſis, or green ſickneſs, two of the pills 


may be taken three times a day. 


1 


Stomacbic 
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| Stomachic Pill. 
Take extract of gentian, two drachms ; powdered rhubarb 


and vitriolated tartar, of each one drachm; oil of mint, thirty 


drops ; ſimple ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity. 
Three or four of theſe pills may be taken twice a day, for in- 
vigorating the ſtomach, and keeping the body gently open. 


Compoſing Pill, 1 
Take of purified opium, ten grains; Caſtile ſoap, half a 
drachm, Beat them together, and form the whole into 20 pills. 
When a quieting draught will not fit upon the ſtomach, one, 
two, or three of theſe pills may be taken, as occaſion requires. 
| Pill for the Faundice. | 
Take of Caſtile ſoap, ſuccotorine aloes, and rhubarb, of each 
one drachm. Make them into pills with a ſufficient quantity 
of ſyrup or mucilage, | | 
Theſe pills, as their title expreſſes, are chiefly intended for the 
jaundice, which with the afliſtance of proper diet, they will of- 
ten cure. Five or fix of them may be taken twice a day, more 
or leſs, as is neceſſary to keep the body open. It will be pro- 


per, however, during their uſe, to interpoſe now and then a vo- 


mit of ipecacyanha or tartar emetic, 


BURNS AND INFLAMMATIONS, BRUISES, SPRAINS, 
1 AND ULCERS, ALL EXTERNAL. | | 


Goulard's Extract of Saturn. 


Take of litharge, one pound; vinegar made of French wine 
two pints. Put them together into a glazed earthen pipkin, 
and let them boil, or rather ſimmer, for an hour, or an hour 
and a quarter, taking care to ſtir them all the while with a 
wooden ſpatula. After the whole has ſtood to ſettle, pour off 
the liquor which is upon the top into bottles for uſe. 

With this extract Goulard makes his vegeto- mineral awater 
which he recommends in a great variety of external diſorders, 
as inflammations, burns, bruiſes, ſprains, ulcers, &c. | 


Liniment for Burns. 


Take equal parts of Florence oil, or of freſh drawn linſeed 
dil, and lime-water; ſhake them well to gether in a wide- 


mouthed bottle, ſo as to form a liniment. | 
This is found to be an exceeding proper application for 


recent ſcalds or burns. It may either be ſpread upon a cloth, or 


the parts affected may be anointed with it twice or thrice a day. 
Femme | 
Pour a gallon of water on two ponuds of Norway tar, and 


ſtir them ſtrongly together with a wooden rod; after they have 


ſtood to ſettle for two days, pour off the water for uſe. 
ESR 
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DRAUGHTS. 
Anadyne Draught. 


Take of liquid laudanum, twenty-five drops; ſimple cinna- 
mon water, an ounce; common ſyrup, two drachms. Mix them. 
In exceſſive pain, where bleeding is not neceſſary, and in 
great reſtleſſneſs, this compoſing draught may be taken and 

repeated occaſionally. 
Diuretic Draught, 


Take of the diuretic ſalt, two ſcruples ; ſyrup of poppies, two 
drachms ; ſimple cinnamon-water and common water, of each 
an ounce, 

This draught is of ſervice in. an obſtruction or 8 
of urine, | | 4 
| Purging Devinghes, £1 = 

Take of manna an ounce ; ; ſoluble tartar, or Rochelle ſalt, | 
from three to four drachms. Diſſolve in three ounces of boil- 
ing water; to which add Jamacia pepper water, half an ounce, 

As manna ſometimes will not fit upon the ſtomach, an ounce, 
or ten drachms of the bitter purging ſalts, diflolved in four 


ounces of water, may be taken inſtead of the above, 


MEDICINAL WINES, 


 Anthelmintzic Wine, 


Take of rhubarb, half an ounce; Worm led, an ounce. 
Bruiſe them, and * 5 without heat in two pints of red port 
wine for a few days; then ſtrain off the wine. 

As the ſtomachs of perſons afflicted with worms are always 
delibated, red wine alone will often prove ſerviceable ; it muſt, 
however, have ſtill better effects when Joined with bitter ad | 
purgative ingredients. 

A glaſs of this wine may be taken twice or me a day. 


Anti monial Nine. 

Take . of antimony, reduced to a fine powder, half an 
ounce; Liſbon wine, eight ounces. Digeſt, with heat, for 
three or four days, now and then ſhaking the bottle; afterwards 
filter the wine through paper. 

The doſe of this wine varies according to the intention. As 
an alterative and diaphoretic, it may be taken from ten to fifty 
or ſixty drops, In a larger doſe it generally proves cathartic, 
or excites vomiting. | 

Bitter Wi ine. 

Take of gentian root, yellow rind of lemon-peel, freſh, ch 
one ounce ; long pepper, two drachms; mountain wine, two 
pro Infuſe n heat for a week, and train out the wine 

T U. Co + ; | 


In 
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In complaint, ariſing from weakneſs of the ſtomach, or indi- 
geſtion, a glaſs of this wine may be taken an hour before dinner 
and ſupper. 


INFUSIONS. 
The author of the New Diſpenſatory obſerves, that even from 


thoſe vegetables which are weak in virtue, rich infuſions may 
be obtained, by returning the liquor upon freſh quantities of the 
ſubject, the water loading irſetf more and more with the active 
parts; and that theſe loaded infuſions are applicable to valuable 
purpoſes in medicine, as they contain in a ſmall compaſs the 
finer, more ſubtile, and active principles of vegetables, in a form 
readily miſcible with the fluids of human body. 

| Bitter Infuſion. 


Take tops of the leſſer centaury and camomile flowers, of 
each half an ounce; yellow rind of lemon and orange-peel, 
carefully freed from the inner white part, of each two drachms. 
Cut them in ſmall pieces, and infuſe them in- a quart of boiling 
water. c N 

For indigeſtion, weakneſs of the ſtomach, or want of appe- 
tite, a tea-cupful of this infuſion may be taken twice or thrice a 


day. | 
Infufron of the Bark. : 

To an ounce of the bark, in powder, add four or five table- 
ſpoonfuls of brandy, and a pint of boiling water. Let them in- 
faſe for two or three days. 
This is ane of the beſt preparations of the bark for weak ſto- 
machs. In diforders where the corroborating virtues of that 
medicine are required, a tea-cupful of it may be taken two or 


three times a day. | 
| Infuſion for the Palſy. | 


Take of horſe-radiſh root ſhaved, muſtard-ſeed bruiſed, each 
four ounces; outer rind of orange-peel, one ounce, Infuſe 
them in two quarts of boiling water, in a cloſe veſſel, for twen- 
ty-four hours, | | 
In paralytic complaints, a tea-cupful of this warm ſtimulating 
medicine may be taken three or four times a-day. It excites 
the action of the ſolids, proves diuretic, and, if the patient be 
kept warm, promotes perſpiration. | 
If two or three ounces of the dried leaves of marſh trefoil 
be uſed inſtead of the muſtard, it will make the antiſcorbutic 


* 
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infuſion. 
Conſerve f Red Roſes. 
Take a pound of red roſe buds, cleared of their heels ; beat 
them well in a mortar, and, adding by degrees two pound of 
double-refined ſugar, in powder, make a conſerve, 
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After the fame manner are prepared the conſerves of orange- 
peel, roſemary flowers, ſea-wormood, of the leaves of wood- 
forrel, &c, | | age tif 

The conſerve of roſes is one of the moſt agreeable and uſe- 
ful preparations belonging to this claſs. A drachm or two of 
it, diſſolved in warm milk, is ordered to be given as a gentle re- 
ſtringent in weakneſs of the ſtomach, and likewiſe in pthiſical 
coughs, and ſpitting of blood, To have any conſiderable ef- 
fects, however, it muſt be taken in larger quantities, 

63 Conferve of Shes. 

This may be made by boiling the ſloes gently in water, be- 
ing careful to take them out before they burſt ; afterwards ex- 
prefling the juice, and beating it up with three times its weight 
of fine ſugar. | 5 

In relaxations of the vvula and glands of the throat, this makes 
an excellent gargle, and may be uſed at diſcretion. "> 

Preſerves are made by ſteeping or boiling freſh vegetables 
frſt in water, and afterwards in N or a ſolution of ſugar. 
The ſubject is either preſerved moiſt in the ſyrup, or taken 
out and dried, that the ſugar may candy upon it. The lait is 
the moſt uſual method. - Pl hay | | 
The following is a moſt excellent Remedy for a Cold. I know nt © 

| one that is fo efficacious. | 

Take a large tea-cupful of linſeed, two penny worth of ſtick- 
liquorice, and a quarter of a pound of ſun raiſins. Put theſe 
ito two quarts of ſoft water, and let it ſimmer over a flow fire 
till it it reduced to one; then add to it a quarter of a nd 
of brown ſugar-candy pounded, a table-ſpoonful of old rum, 
and a table-ſpoonful of the beſt white wine vinegar, or lemon. 
Juice. os 

Note. The rum and vinegar are beſt to be added only to 
the quantity you are going immediately to take; for, if it is 

t into the whole, it is apt in a little time to grow flat. 

Drink half a pint at going to bed, and take a little when the 
cough is troubleſome. 

| 1 his receipt generally cures the worſt of colds in two or 

three days, and, if taken in time, may be ſaid to be almoſt an 
infallible remedy. It is a moſt ſovereign and balſamic cordial 
for the lungs, without the opening qualities which endanger 
freſh colds in going out. It has been known to cure colds that. 
have been almoft [-ttled into conſumptions in leſs than three 
weeks. | 7 Eo 


DECOCTIONS. 


ee Loyd, 
Boil three ounces of the ſhaving, or chips, of eats Ton 
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four pints of water, till one half the liquor is waſted. Two or 
three ounces of ſimple cinnamon-water may be added to this 
decoction. 

In fluxes of the belly, where the ſtronger aſtringents are im- 
proper, a tea-cupful of this decoction may be taken with advan- 
tage * or four times a- day. | 


Decoction of Bark. 


| Boil an ounce of the Peruvian bark, groſsly powdered, in a 
pint and an half of water to one pint; then ſtrain the decoc- 
tion. If a tea-ſpoonful of the weak ſpirit of vitriol be added to 
this medicine, it will render it both more agreeable and effica- 
cious. 


Compound Decoftion of the Bark. 


Take of Peruvian bark and Virginian ſnake-root, groſsly | 
powdered, each three drachms. Boil them in a pint of water 
to one half. To the ſtrained liquor add an ounce and an * 
of aromatic water. 

Sir John Pringle recommends this as a proper medicine to- 
wards the decline of malignant fevers, when the pulſe is low, 
the voice weak, and the head affected with a ſtupor but with 
little deliriam, 

The doſe i is four ſpoonfuls every fourth or ſixth hour, 


PLASTERS. 


Plaſters ought to be of a different conſiſtence, according to 
the purpoſes - which they are intended. Such as are to be 
applied to the breaſts and ſtomach, ought to be ſoft and yield- 
ing while thoſe defigned for the limbs, ſhould be firm 2 ad- 
heſive. 
Stomach Plaſter. 


Take of gum plaſter, half a pound; camphorated oil, an 
ounce and an half ; black pepper, or capſicum, where it can be 
had, one ounce. "Melt the plaſter and mix with it the oil; 
then ſprinkle in the pepper, previouſly reduced to a fine | 
powder, 

An ounce or two of this plaſter, ſpread upon ſoft leather, 
and applied to the region of the ſtomach, will be of ſervice in 
flatulencies ariſing from hyſteric and bypochondraie affections. 
A little of the expreſſed oil of mace, or a few drops of the eſ- 
ſential oil of mint, may be rubbed upon it before it is applied. 


Adbefove Plaſter. 


Take of common plaſter, half a pound ; of Burgundy pitch, 
a quarter of a pound, Melt them together. 
| This plaſter is principally _ for FRY on other dreflings, 


9 | 
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„„ Anodyne Plater. | "35-2 
' Melt an ounce of adheſive plaſter, and, when it is cooling- 
mix with it a drachm of powdered opium, and the ſame quan- 
tity of camphor, previouſly rubbed up with a little oil. 
— This plaſter generally gives eaſe in acute pains, eſpecially of 


the nervous kind. 
Bliſtering Plaſter. 1 1 

Take of Venice turpentine, ſix ounces ; yellow wax, tw 
ounces ; Spaniſh flies, in fine powder, three ounces; powdered 
muſtard, one ounce, Melt the wax, and while it is warm add 
to it the turpentine, taking care not to evaporate it by too much 
heat. After the turpentine and wax are ſufficiently incorpos 
rated, ſprinkle in the powders, continually ſtirring the maſs till 
it be cold, - 8 „ 
Though this plaſter is made in a variety of ways, one ſeldom 
meets with it of a proper conſiſtence. When compounded with 


oils and other greaſy ſubſtances, its effects are blunted, and it is 


apt to run; while pitch and reſin render it too hard and very 
Inconvenient, „ 
When the bliſtering plaſter is not at hand, its place may be 
ſupplied by mixing with any ſoft ointment a ſufficient quantity 
of powdered flies; or by forming them into a pafte with flour 
| 77 


and vinegar. 


Take of the common plaſter, four pounds; gum ammoniac 


and galbanum, ſtrained, of each half a pound. Melt them to- 
gether, and add, of Venice turpentine, fix ounces, 
This plaſter is uſed as a digeſtive, and likewife for diſcuſſing 
indolent tumours. F 
Method of dyſtroying the putrid Smell which Meat acquires during 
| Ts hot Weather. 5 
Put the meat intended for making ſoup into a fauce- pan full 
of water, ſcum it when it boils, and then throw into the ſauce- 
pan a burning coal, very compact and deſtitute of ſmoke leave 
it there for two minutes, and it will have contracted all the 
ſmell of the meat and ſoup. : 


If you wiſh to roaſt a piece of meat on the ſpit, or to bake it, 


put it into water till it boils, and, after having ſcummed it, 
throw in a burning coal as before; at the end of two minutes, 
take ont the meat, and, having wiped it well, put it on the ſpit, 
or into the oven. | 3 26 


When freſh butter has not been falted in proper time, or 


when ſalt butter has become rancid or muſty, after melting 
and ſcumming it, dip in a cruſt of bread well toaſted on both 
| fides, and at the end of a minute or two the butter will loſe its 

diſagreeable odour, but the bread will be found fœtid. co — 


* 


— * 


4 9 
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'CORNS AND TEE TH. 


A Remedy for Corns on the Feet. 


Roaſt a clove of garlic, or an onion, on a live coal, or in hot 
aſhes; apply it to the corn, and faſten it on with a piece of 
cloth. This ſoftens the corn to ſuch a degree, as to looſen and 
wholly remove it in two or three days. Foment the corn every 
other night in warm water, after which renew the application. 
The ſame intention will be yet more effectually anſwered by 
applying to the corn a bit of the plaſter of Diachylon with the 
gums, ſpread on a ſmall piece of linen; removing it occaſionally 
to foment the corn with warm water, and Pare off the ſaftenen | 
part with a penknife. 


To clean the Teeth and Gums, and make the Fleſh grow clo ofe to the 
Root of the Enamel. 


Take one ounce of myrrh, in fine powder, two ſooonfuls of 
the. beſt white honey, and a little green ſage in fine powder 
mix them well together, and rub the teeth and gums with a 
little of this balſam eyery night and morning. 


To ftrengthen the Gums, and faſten looſe Teeth. 


Diſſolve an ounce of myrrh as much as poſſible in half a 
pint of red wine and the ſame quantity of oil of almonds : waſh 
the mouth with this fluid every morning. 

'This is alſo an excellent remedy againſt worms in the teeth. 


. A ſure Preſervative from the Tooth-Ach. 


After having waſhed your mouth with water, as cleanlineſs, 
and indeed health, requires, you ſhould every morning rince 
the mouth with a tea-ſpoonful of lavender-water mixed with an 
equal quantity of warm or cold water, which ever you like beſt, 
to diminiſh its activity. This ſimple and innocent remedy is a 
certain preſervative, the ſucceſs of which has been confirmed 
by _ experience. 
A- Powder to ob the- Teeth, 
Take dragon's blood and cinnamon, of each one ounce and 
an half, burnt allum, or cream of tartar, one ounce ; beat all 
together into a very fine powder, and rub a little on the teeth 
every other day, | 
The following Powder will be found an excellent: W as well 
as Cleaner, of the Teeth; it likewiſe makes them very white, 


| Take ice-ſtone prepared, ſealed earth, and red coral pre- 

pared, of each an ounce, dragon blood, half an ounce; cream 
of tartar, an ounce, and an half; cinnamon, a quarter of an 

ounce; and cloves, a ſcruple. Beat the whole together into a 


wder. 
| * Ca” WATERS, 


— 
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WATERS: 
A Receipt to make the genuine Hungary Water. 
Put into an alembic a pound and an half of freſh picked roſe- 
mary flowers; pennyroyal and marjoram flowers, of each half a 
pound; three quarts of good Coniac brandy ; having cloſe ſtop- 
ped the mouth of the alembic to prevent the ſpirit from evapo- 
rating, bury it twenty-eight hours in horſe-dung to digeſt, and 
then diſtil off the ſpirit in a water-bath. _ | 
A drachm of Hungary-water diluted with ſpring water, may 
be taken once or twice a week in the morning faſting. It is 
alfo uſed by way of embrocation to bathe the face and limbs, or 
any part affected with pains or debility, . This remedy recruits 
the ſtrength, diſpels gloomineſs, and ſtrengthens the ſight. It 
muſt always be uſed cold, whether taken inwardly as a medi- 
cine, or applied externally, | 
| | To make Roſe-Water. DI at. 
To make an excellent roſe-water, let the flowers be gathered 
two or three hours after ſun-riſing in very fine weather; beat 
them in a marble mortar into a paſte, and leave them in the 
mortar ſoaking in their juice, for five or ſix hours; then put the 
maſs into a coarſe canvaſs bag, and preſs out the juice; to every 
quart of which add a pound of freſh damaſk roſes, and let them 
ſtand in infuſion for twenty-four hours. 'Then put the whole 
into a glaſs alembic, lute on a head and receiver, and place it 
on a ſand heat. Diſtil at firſt with a gentle fire, which is to be 
increaſed n till the drops follow each other as quick as 
poſſible; draw off the water as long as it continues to run clear, 
then put out the fire, and let the alembic ſtand till cold. The 
diſtilled water at firſt will have very little fragrancy, but after 
being expoſed to the heat of the ſun about eight days, in a bottle 
lightly ſtopped with a bit of paper, it acquires an admirable 
' ſcent, 5 e tes 
Roſe-water is an excellent lotion for the eyes, if uſed every 
morning, and makes a part in collyriums preſcribed for inflam- 
mations of theſe parts; it is alſo proper in many other com- 


Directions for making Lavender-W ater. 

Fill a glaſs or earthen body two thirds full of lavender flowers, 
and then fill up the veſſel with brandy or molaſſes ſpirits. Let 
the flowers ſtand in infuſion eight days, or lefs if ſtraitened for 
time; then diſtil off the ſpirit, in a water-bath with a briſk fire, 
at firſt in large drops or even a ſmall ſtream, that the eſſential 
oil of the flowers may riſe with the ſpirit. But as this cannot 
be done without the phlegm coming over the helm at the fame 
time, the ſpirit muſt be rectified. The firſt diſtillation being 
finiſhed, unlute the ſtill, throw away what remains in CORE 

| | : . an 
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and fill it with freſh flowers of lavender, in the proportion of 
two pounds of lavender flowers to one pint of ſpirit ; pour the 
ſpirit already diſtilled according to the foregoing directions, on 
the lavender flowers, and diſtil a ſecond time in a vapor bath. 


To make Orange-flower Pater. 


Having gathered (two hours before ſun-riſe in fine ether) u * 
quantity of orange- flowers, pluck them leaf by leaf, and throw 
away the ſtalks and ſtems: fill a tin cucurbit two thirds full of 
theſe picked flowers; lute on a low bolt head, not above two 
inches higher than the cucurbit; place it in balneo mariz, or a 
water- bath, and diſtil with a ſtrong fire. You run no rifk from 
prefling forward the diſtillation with violence, the water-bath 
effectually preventing the flowers from being burnt. In this 
method you pay no regard to the quantity, but the quality of 
the water drawn off. If nine pounds of orange flowers were 
put into the ſtill, be ſatisfied with three or four quarts of fra- 
grant Water; however, you may continue your diſtillation, and 
fave even the laſt droppings of the ſtill, which have ſome ſmall 
fragrancy. During the operation, be careful to change the 
water in the refrigeratory veſſel as often as it becomes hot. Its 
being kept cool, prevents the diſtilled water from having an 
empyreumatic or burnt ſmell, and keeps the quinteſſence of 
the flowers more intimately united with its phlegm. 


Virgin's Milk, a ſafe and excellent Coſmetic. 


Take equal parts of gum benjamin and ſtorax, diſſolve them 
in a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit of wine. The ſpirit will then 
become a reddiſh tincture, and exhale a very fragrant ſmell. 
Some people add a little balm of gilead. Drop a few drops 
into a glaſs of clear water, and the water, by ſtirring, will in- 
ſtantly become milky. This may be uſed with ſafety and ſuc- 
cels ; ; It will clear the complexion, for which purpoſe 9 
is better. | 

To take Iron Mould out of Linen, 


Hold the iron mould oyer the fume of boiling water for ſome 
time, then pour on the ſpot a little juice of ſorrel and a little 
ſalt, and when the cloth has thoroughly imbibed the) juice, waſh 
it in lye. 
x 5 To take out Stains of Oil. | 

Take Windſor-ſoap, ſhaved thin, put it into a bottle half full 
of lye, throw in the ſize of a nut of ſal ammoniac, a little cab- 
bage juice, two yolks of new-laid eggs, and ox gall at diſcretion z 
and laſtly, an ounce of powdered tartar; then cork the bottle, 
and expoſe it to the heat of the nooneday ſun four days, at the 
expiration of which time it becomes fit for uſe. Pour this 
liquor on the ſtains, and rub it well on both ſides of the cloth 
—_ waſh the ſtains with clear water, or rather with the fol- 

| : Ge lowing 
| * 
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lowing ſoap, and when the cloth is dry they will-no longer 


appear, 
To tale out the Stains on Chth of whatever Colour. 


"Take half a pound of honey, the ſize of a nut of ſal ammo- 


niac, and the yolk of an egg; mix them together, and put a 


little of this mixture on the ſtain, letting it remain till dry. Then 
_ waſh the cloth with fair water, and the ſtains will diſappear, 

Water impregnated with mineral alkaline ſalt, or ſoda, ox-gall, 
and black ſoap, is alſo very good to take out ſpots of greaſe. 


A Soap that takes out all Manner of Spots and Stains. 

Take the yolks of fix eggs, half a table-ſpoonful of bruiſed 
Calt, and a pound of Venetian ſoap; mix the whole together 
with the juice of beet-roots, and form it into round balls, that 
are to be dried in the ſhade, The method of uſing this ſoap 
is to wet with fair water the ſtained part of the cloth, and rub 
both ſides of it well with this ſoap; then waſh the cloth i in 
water, whe the ſtain will not long appear. 


To cure Parts. " 


e che warts with the milky juice of the herb mercury 
ſeveral times, and they will gradually waſte away. 
Another ſafe and experienced Method. | 

Rub the warts with a pared pippin, and a few days afterwards 

they will be found to diſappear. 
To defiroy Fleas, 

' Sprinkle the room with a decoction of arſmart, bitter apple, 
briar leaves, or cabbage leaves; or ſmoke it with burnt thyme 
un 5 81 


1 


Another Way. 


Put e about different parts of the bed, viz. under 
the matraſs, or between the blankets, 


Another Way, 


leaves, 
A Lininient to de eftroy * 


Take an ounce of vinegar, the ſame quantity of ſtaveſacre, 
half an ounce of honey, and half an ounce of ſulphur. Mix 
into the conſiſtence of a ſoft liniment, with two ounces of ad 
oil. | 
A Liniment to deſtroy Nits. 

Take oil of bays, oil of ſweet almonds; and old hogs-lard, of 
each two ounces; powdered ſtaveſacre, and tanſey-juice, of 
each half an ounce; aloes and myrrh, of each a quarter of an 
ounce; the ſmaller centaury __ falt of ſulphur, of each a 

; drachm ; 


| Rub the bed-poſts well with a ſtrong decoftion of elder 
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drachm; mix the whole into a liniment. Before you uſe it, 
waſh the hair with vinegar. 33 7 


Receipt to thicken the Hair, and make it grow on a bald part. 


Take roots of a maiden vine, roots of hemp, and cores of 
foft cabbages, of each two handfuls ; dry and burn them; 
afterwards make a lye with the aſhes. The head is to be waſh- 
ed with this lye three days ſucceſſively, the part having ben 
previouſly well rubbed with honey. 


To make Hair Back. 


Firſt waſh your head with ſpring water, then dip your comb 
in oil of tartar, and comb yourſelf in the ſun : repeat this ope- 
ration three times a day; and at the end of eight days at moſt 
the hair will turn black. If you are deſirous of giving the hair 
a fine ſcent, moiſten it with oil of Benjamin, 


Simple Means of producing the fame Ef. 


The leaves of the wild vine change the hairs black, and 
prevent their falling off. Burnt corks ; roots of the holm-oak 
and caper-tree; barks of willow, walnut- tree, and pome- 


granate; leaves of. artichokes, the mulberry-tree, fig-tree, 
| raſpberry-buſh ſhells of beans; gall and Cyprus nuts; leaves 


of myrtle ; green ſhells of walnuts ; ivy-berries, cockle and red 
beet ſeeds, poppy-flowers, allum, and moſt preparations of lead, 
Theſe ingredients may be boiled in rain-water, wine, or 
vinegar, with the addition of ſome cephalic plant, as ſage, 
marjoram, balm, betony, clove july-flowers, laurel, &c. &c. 


Obſervations upon a Leech, by a Gentleman 4vho kept one ſeveral V. ears 


for the purpoſe of a Weather-glaſs. 

| A phial of water, containing a leech, I kept on the frame of 
my lower chamber window ſaſh, ſo that when J looked in the 
morning, I could know what would be the weather of the | 
following day. 

If the weather proves ſerene and beautiful, the leech lies 
motionleſs at the bottom of the = and rolled es + in a 
ſpiral form. 


If it rains before or after noon, it is found crept up to the 


top of its lodging, and there it remains till the weather is ſet- 


tled. 


If we are to have wind, the poor priſoner gallops through its 
limpid habitation with amazing ſwiftneſs, and ſeldom reſts till 
it beg ins to blow hard. 
| if a remarkable ſtorm of thunder and rain is to ſucceed, for 
ſome days before it lodges almoſt continually without the wa- 
ter, and diſcovers uncommon wihealinels, | in vor throes, and 


| gonvulſive- like motions. 


In 
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In the froſt, as in clear ſummer weather, it lies conſtantly at 
the bottom. And in ſnow, as in rainy weather, it pitches its 
dwelling upon the very mouth of the phial. | 


What reaſons may be afligned for them, I muſt leave philo- 


ſophers to determine, though one thing is evident to, every 
body, that it muſt be affected in the ſame way with that of the 


mercury and ſpirits in the weather-glaſs, and has doubtleſs a2 


very ſurpriſing ſenſation, that the change of weather, even 
days before, makes a viſible alteration upon its manner of 
living. 7 : 
| 22 it may not be amiſs to note, leſt any of the curious 
ſhould try the experiment, that the leech was kept in a com- 
mon eight ounce phial glaſs, about three-fourths filled with 
water, and covered on the mouth with a bit of linen-rag. In 


the ſummer the water is changed once a week, and in the 


winter once a fortnight. This is a weather-glaſs which may 
be purchaſed at a very trifling expence, and which will laſt 
ſome years. | EE 
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Directions for the recovery of the Apparently Dead, 


I. The reſtoration of heat is of the greateſt conſequence to 
the return of life : when, therefore, the body is taken out of 
the water, the cloaths ſhould be ſtripped off; or, if naked at 
the time of the accident, it muſt be covered with two or three 
coats, or a blanket. The body ſhould then be carefully con- 
veyed to the neareſt houſe, with the head a little raiſed. 
In cold and damp weather, the perſon ſhould be laid on a 
bed, &c. in a room that is moderately heated: In ſummer, on 
a bed expoſed to the rays of the ſun, and not more than fix 

ſons admitted, as a greater number may retard the return of 
life. The body is to be well dried with warm cloths, and gently 
rubbed with flannels ſprinkled with rum, brandy, gin, or muſ- 
tard —Fomentations of ſpirits may be applied to the pit of the 
ſtomach with advantage.—A warming-pan covered with flannel 
ſhould be lightly moved up and down the back ; bladders, or 
bottles filled with hot water, heated bricks, or tiles wrapped up 


in flannel, ſhould be applied to the ſoles of the feet, palms of 


the hands, and other parts of the body. | | 

II. Reſpiration will be promoted by cloſing the mouth and 
one noſtril, while, with the pipe of a bellows, you blow into 
the other with ſufficient force to inflate the lungs; another 


perſon ſhould then preſs the cheſt gently with his hands, fo as 


to expel the air, If the pipe be too large for the noſtrils, the 
air may be blown in at the mouth, Blowing the breath can 
only be recommended when bellows cannot be procured. 


III. The 


\ | 


\ | 


1f employed in every in 
reſtore the lives of many of our fellow creatures, as it now an- 
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III. The bowels ſhould be inflated with the fumes of tobacco 
md repeated three or four times within the firſt hour; but if 
circumſtances prevent the uſe of this vapour, then clyſters of 
this herb, or other acrid infuſions with falt, may be thrown 
up with advantage. The fumigating machine is ſo much im- 
proved as to be of the . e importance to the public ; and 


ance of apparent death, it would 


ſwers the important purpoſes of fumigation, inſpiration, and EX= 
piration. ; 

IV. Agitation has proved a powerful auxiliary to the otber 
means of recovery; one or more of the aſſiſtants ſhould, 


therefore, take hold of the legs and arms, particularly of boys, 
and ſhake their bodies for five or ſix minutes; this may be re- 
peated ſeveral times within the firſt hour. When the body 1s 


wiped perfectly dry, it ſhould be placed in bed between two 


* healthy perſons, and the friction chiefly directed, in this caſe, 


to the left ſide, where it will be moſt ep: to excite the mo- 


tion of the heart. 


V. When theſe methods have been cue for an hour, 
if any brewhoule, bakehouſe, or glaſshouſe, be near, where 
warm grains, aſhes, lees, &c, can be procured, the body ſhould 


be placed in any of theſe moderated to a degree of heat very 
little exceeding that of the perſon in health. If the warm bath 
can be conveniently obtained, it may be advantageouſly uſed in 


conjunction with the earlieſt modes of treatment, 


VI. Electricity ſhould be early employed, as it will n 
the beneficial effects of the other means of recovery on the 

ſyſtem. „The electrical ſhock,” ſays Mr. Kite, in his Eflay 

on the Recovery of the apparently Dead, “ is to be admitted 


« ag the teſt or diſcriminating characteriſtic of any remains of 
ec animal life; and ſo long as that produces contractions, may 
ce the perſon be ſaid to be in a recoverable ſtate; but when that 
cc effect has ceaſed, there can no doubt remain of the party 
« being abſolutely and poſitively dead.” 

VII. If convulſions, or other ſigns of returning life appear, a 


tea- ſpoonful or two of warm water may be put into the mouth; 

and if the power of ſwallowing be returned, a little warm wine, 
or brandy and water may be given. When this gradual ap- 
proach towards recovery is obſerved, and breathing returned, 


let the perſon be put into a warm bed, and if diſpoſed to ſleep, 


as is generally the caſe, give no diſturbance, and he will awake 


almoſt perfectly recovered, 


The above methods are to be uſed with vigour for three 8 


four hours; for it is a vulgar and dangerous opinion to ſuppoſe 
perſons are irrecoverable, becauſe life does not ſoon make its 


arpennee 3 un opinion that has conſigned an immenſe num- 


ber 


oo ER 


| 
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ber to the grave, ho might have been reſtored to life by reſo- 
lutidn and perſeverance. fy: Lin | 
Bleeding ſhould never be employed in ſuch, caſes, unleſs by 
the direction of one of the medical aſſiſtants, or ſome other reſ- 
table gentleman of the faculty, who has paid attention to the 
ject of ſuſpended animation. | 
On the firſt alarm of any perſon being drowned, let hot wa- 
ter, flour of muſtard, warm blankets, hot flannels, flat bottles 
filled with hot water, a heated warming- pan, bellows, brandy, 
hartſhorn drops, and an electrifying machine, be procured. 
Theſe articles being immediately employed, may be productive 
of reſtoring many uſeful and valuable lives. 
The common people will often reſtore life by purſuing the 
plans now recommended; but if gentleinen of the faculty can 
be obtained, their aſſiſtance ſhould be immediately requeſted, 
as their {kill will lead them judiciouſly to vary the methods of 
treatment, and, in a variety of accidents, many more lives will 
be reſtored to the community and to their families. 
The above means of reſtoration have proved efficacious in 
| apparent ſudden death, by convulſions, ſuffocations, intoxtica- 
| tion, hanging, intenſe cold, and the tremendous ſtroke of light- 
ning. — When perſons are froſt bitten, they ſhould be rubbed ( 
ö with ſnow, previous to their being brought into a warm room. 
| In ſuffocation, occaſioned by the fumes; of ſulphur, charcoal, 
| &c. daſhing the face and breaſt with cold water has been known 
* to reſtore life ü 
1 | „ Publicans and others, who have been deterred from re- 
| - _ceivirg the apparently dead into their houſes, or giving imme- 
diate aſſiſtance, under an apprehenſion. of legal puniſhment or 
-penalties, are now informed, that the Committee have obtained 
| the following opinion of an eminent Special Pleader :— It is a 
| s miſdemeanour by the common law, and an indictable offence, 
| ec to prevent the Coroner from. doing his duty, or to - obſtruct 
© him in the execution of it. But the medling with a body 
« apparently dead, for the purpoſe. of preſerving life, is not a 
«66 tranſgreſſion of the law in either of theſe reſpects ;. nor do 1 
ec know any ſtatute by. which ſuch an act is.prohibited.”—All 
perſons who immediately. admit the drowned, or . otherwiſe 
- ſuffocated, and afford aſliſtance in the various inſtances of ap- 
parent death, will be indemnified by the Managers of this 
Inſtitution; and are informed that: the, charges of burial, in 
-unſucceſsful - caſes, will be paid by the Royal Humane So- 
ciety. | Z 
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